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falem, by the Franks. —Deliverance f the Holy 

.  Hepulchre.—Godfrey of Bouillon, Firſs King of 
 Feruſalem.—Inftitutions of the French or Latin 

Kingdom. | 


A BOUT twenty years * the at CTHAF- 


of Jeruſalem by the Turks, the holy ſepul- 4 
chre was viſited by an hermit of the name of — 5 


Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Pi- . Le dos f 
cardy*-in 8 His reſentment and ſympathy 2099- . 
ede 


; | Were Hermit. 


1 Whimſical enough is the origin of the name of Picards, and 
from thence of Picardie, which does not date earlier than A. D. 
Vor. XI. | 8 | 1200. 
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een. were excited by his own injuries and the oppreſſion 
| L VII. of the Chriſtian name; ; he mingled his tears with 
—Y thoſe of the patriarch, and earneſtly enquired, if 
no hopes of relief could be entertained from the 
Greek emperors of the Eaſt. The patriarch ex- 
poſed the vices and weakneſs of the ſucceſſors of 
Conſtantine. © I will rouſe,” exclaimed the 
hermit, © the martial nations of Europe in your 
cauſe; and Europe was obedient to the call of 
the hermit... The aſtoniſhed patriarch diſmiſſed 
him with epiſtles of credit and complaint, and no 
= ſooner did he land at Bari, than Peter haftened 
=_ - -- to kiſs the feet of the Roman pontiff. His ſtature 
| was ſmall, his appearance contemptible ; but his 
/ eye was keen and lively; and he poſſeſſed that 
vehemence of ſpeech, which ſeldom fails to im- 
part the perſuaſion of the ſoul*. He was born of 

a gentleman's family (for we muſt now adopt a 
modern idiom), and his military ſervice was 
under the neighbouring counts of Boulogne, the 
Heroes of the firſt eruſade. But he ſoon relin- 
quiſhed the fword and the world; and if it be 
true, that his wife, however noble, was aged and 
ugly, he-might withdraw, with the leſs reluctance, 
from * bed to a een, and at 1 to an 
$ her- 


— -- © 
—— 


— ——ů— ——̃ 
% 


3 It was an academical Joke, an epithet firſt applied to the 
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non deerat cloquium. See Albert : Pe 185. Guibert, 
| 4 p. 483. 7 


quarrelſome humour of thofe ſtudents, in the univerfity of | 
| [ Paris, who came from the frontier of -France and Flanders (Va- he 
Jl lefii Notitia Galliarum, P- 447. , Deſcriptioa de la l 
i Frante, p. 54. ). 8¹ 
N | William of Tyre (I. i. c. 11. * 637, 638. thus deſcrides W: 
| ; the hermit : pufillus, perſona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii, et 
| | occulum habens perſpicacem gratumque, et ſponte fluens ei p. 
#1 Can 
4 
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| or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
herinitage. In this auſtere ſolitude, his 
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was emaciated, his fancy was inflamed; what 


ever he wiſhed, he believed; -odaterer he be- 
lieved, he ſa in dreams, and revelations. From 


Jeruſalem, the pilgrim returned an accompliſhed 


fanatic; but as he excelled in the popular mad- 
neſs of the times, pope Urban the ſecond” re- 
ceived him as a prophet, applauded his glorious 
deſign, promiſed to ſupport it in a general 
council, and encouraged him to proclaim the 


deliverance of the Holy Land. Invigorated by 


the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous miſ- 


fionary traverſed, with ſpeed and ſucceſs, the pro- 


vinces of Italy and France. His diet was abſte- 
mious, his prayers long and fervent, and the alms 


which he received with one hand, he diſtributed 


with the other: his head was bare, his feet naked, 
his meagre body was wrapt in a coarſe garment; 
he bore and diſplayed a. weighty crucifix; and 


the aſs on which he rode, was ſanctified in the 


public eye by the ſervice of the man of God. 
He preached to innumerable crowds in the 


_ churches, the ſtreets, and the highways : the 


hermit entered with equal confidence the palace 
and the cottage; and the people, for all was 
people, was impetuouſly moved by his call to 
repentance and arms. When he painted the ſuffer- 
ings of the natives and pilgrims of Paleſtine, every 
heart was melted to compaſſion; every breaſt 
glowed with indignation, when he challenged the 
warriors of the age to defend their brethren and 


p. 482. Anna Comnens in Atexiad, . x. p. 284, &c. with Du- 
. 2 p. 349. "37% 


B 2 reſcue- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
reſcue their Saviour : his ignorance of art and 


language was compenſated by ſighs, and tears, 


and ejaculations; and Peter ſupplied the defi- 


ciency of reaſon by loud and frequent appeals to 
Chriſt and his Mother, to the ſaints and angels of 


paradiſe, with whom he had perſonatly converſed. 


The'moſt perfect orator of Athens might have 


' envied the ſucceſs of his eloquence: the ruſtic 


enthufiaſt inſpired the paſſions which he felt, 


and Chriſtendom expected with impatience. the 


Urban II. 
in the 
council of 
Placentia, 
D. 


1095, 
March. 


| 


 Founſels and decrees of the ſupreme pontiff. 
The magnanimous ſpirit of Gregory the ſeventh 
had already embraced the deſign of arming Eu- 


rope againſt Aſia; the ardour of his zeal and am- 


bition ſtill breathes in his epiſtles: from either 
fide of the Alps, fifty thouſand Catholics had en- 
liſted under the banner of St. Peter; and his 
ſucceſſor reveals his intention of marching at 
their head againſt the impious ſectaries of Ma- 
homet. But the glory or reproach of executing, 
though not in perſon, this holy enterpriſe, was 


| reſerved for Urban the ſecond *, the moſt faithful 


| SIS. and n of the pontificate. He at- 


of his diſciples. He ee the conqueſt of 
the Eaſt, whilſt the larger portion of Rome was 
poſſeſſed and fortified by his rival Guibert of 
Ravenna, who contended with Urban for the 


- 3 4 + 


3 Ultra . millia, fi me polſunt in expeditione pro 


Hive er pontifice habere, armatã mand volunt in inimicos Dei 


5 inſurgere et ad fepulchrum Domini ipſo ducente pervenire (Gre- 


tor. vii. epiſt. ii. 31. in tom. xii. p. 322. concil.), 
1 See the original lives of Urban II. by Pandulphus Piſanus 
and Bernardus Guido, in en. Rer. Ital. Script. tom. iii. 


WM. P. 332, 353- 
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| tempted to unite the powers of the Weſt, at a 


2 
CHAP? 
LVIII. 


time when the princes were ſeparated from the 


church, and the people from their princes, by 
the excommunication which himſelf and his pre- 


deceſſors had thundered againſt the emperor and 


the king of France. Philip the firſt, of France, 
ſupported with patience the cenſures which he 


had provoked by his ſcandalous life and adulter- 


- ous marriage. Henry the fourth, of Germany, 
aſſerted the right of inveſtitures, the prerogative of 
_ confirming his biſhops by the delivery of the ring 
and croſier. But the emperor's party was cruſhed 
in Italy by the arms of the Normans and the 
counteſs Mathilda; and the long quarrel had been 
recently envenomed by the revolt of his ſon Con- 
rad and the ſhame of his wife, who, in the 
ſynods of Conſtance and Placentia, confeſſed the 
manifold proſtitutions to which ſhe had been ex- 
poſed by an —— regardleſs of her honour 
and his own“. 30 * was the cauſe of 
1 Urban, 


s She is known by the different names of Praxes, Euprecia, 


Eufraſia, and Adelais; and was the daughter of a Ruſſian 
prince, and the widow of a margrave of Brandenburgh. n 
Corpus Hiſt. Germanicæ, p. 340. 

Henricus odio eam cœpit habere: ideo incarceravit eam, et 
conceſſit ut plerique vim ei inferrent; immo filium hortans ut eam 
ſubagitaret Dodechin, Continuat. Marian. Scot. apud Baron. 
A. D. 1093, No 4.) . In the ſynod of Conſtance, ſhe is deſcribed 


by Bertholdus, rerum inſpector: quæ ſe tantas et tam inaudi- 


tas fornicationum ſpurcitias, et a tantis paſſam fuiſſe conqueſta eſt, 
&c. and again at Placentia: ſatis miſericorditer ſuſcepit, eo quod 
ipſam tantas ſpurcitias non tam commiſſiſſe quam invitam pertu- 
liſſe pro certo cognoverit papa cum ſan&i ſynodo. Apud Baron. 


A. D. 1093, No 4. 1094, Ne 3. A rare ſubject for the infallible 


deciſion of a pope and council, Theſe abominations are repug- 
' Pant to Sat principle of human nature, which is not altered by 


B 3 a diſ- 
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N Urban, fo weighty was his influence, that the 
=== council which he ſummoned at Placentia ” was 
compoſed of two hundred biſhops of Italy, France, 
Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thou- 
fand of the clergy, and thirty thouſand of the 
ity, attended this important meeting; and as 
the moſt ſpacious cathedral would have been in- 
adequate to the multitude, the ſeſſion of ſeven 
days was held in a plain adjacent to the city. 
The ambaſſadors' of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, were introduced to plead the diftreſs 
of their ſovereign and the danger of Conſtanti- 
nople, which was divided only by a narrow ſea 
from the victorious Turks, the common enemies 
of the Chriſtian name. In their ſuppliant addreſs 
they flattered the pride of the Latin princes; and, 
appealing at once to their poliey and religion, ex- 
horted them to repel the Barbarians on the con- 
fines of Aſia, rather than to expect them in the 
heart of Europe. At the ſad tale of the miſery 
and perils of their Eaſtern brethren the aſſembly 
burſt into tears: the moſt eager champions de- 
clared their readineſs to march; and the Greek 
ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed with the aſſurance of 
a: ſpeedy. and powerful ſuccour. The relief of 
Conſtantinople was included in the larger and 
moſt diſtant project of the deliverance of Jeru- 
alem; 3 but the n me n the 


2 Aiſpute about rings and crofiers. Yet it ſhould ſeem, that the 
wretched woman was. tempted by the prieſts to relate or ſub- 
ſcribe ſome infamous ftories of herſelf, and her huſband. : 

7 See the narrative and acts of the ſynod of Placentia, LL 


| Wt; P- 821, &c, | e 
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fina}-deciſion to a ſecond ſynod, which he pro- 0 HAP. 

poſed to celebrate in ſome city of France in the Rec 

autumn of the ſame year. The ſhort delay would 
propagate the flame of enthuſiaſm ; and his firmeſt | 
hope was in a nation of ſoldiers *, ſtil} proud of - 
the pre-eminence of their name, and ambitious to 

emulate their hero Charlemagne, „ Who, in the 

popular romance of Turpin“, had atchieved the 

conqueſt of the Holy Land. A latent motive of 

affection or vanity might influence the. choice of 

Urban: he was himſelf a native of France, - a 

monk of Clugny, and the firſt of his countrymen 

who aſcended the throne of St. Peter. The pope 

had illuſtrated his family and province; nor is 

there perhaps a more exquiſite gratification than 

to reviſit, in a conſpicuous dignity, the humble 

and laborious ſcenes of our youth, 


— 


Guibert himſelf, a Frenchman, praiſes the piety and valour 
of the French nation, the author and example of the cruſades 
Gens nobilis, prudens, bellicoſa, dapfilis et nitida . Quos 
enim-Britones, Ang las, Ligures, fi bonis eos moribus videaraus; 
non illico Francos homines appellemus ? (p. 478.) He owns, how- 
ever, that the vivacity of the French degenerates into petulance 
among foreigners (p. 483.), and vain loquaciouſneſs (p. 502.). 


per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus mirificus rex 
Francorum aptari fecit uſque C. P. (Geſta Francorum, p. 1. 
Robert. Monach, Hiſt. Hieroſ. I. i. p. 33, &c.). 

10 John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was archbiſhop of Rheims, 
A. D. 773. After the year 1000, this romance was compoſed in 
his name, by a monk of the borders of France and Spain: and 
ſuch was the idea of eccleſiaſtical merit, that he deſcribes himſelf 
as a fighting and drinking prieſt ! Let the book of lies was pro- 
nounced authentic by pope. Calixtus II. (A. D. 1122), and is re- 
ſpectfully quoted by the abbot Suger, in the great Chronicles of 
St. Denys, (Fabric, Bibliot. Latin. medii vi, edit. Manſi, tom. 


Ir P. I61.). | 
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8 SEES . It may occaſion ſome ſurpriſe that the Roman 


— pontiff ſhould erect, in the heart of France, the 
Council of trihunal from whence he hurled his anathemas 


Clermont, 
A.D. 25 againſt the king. But our ſurpriſe will vaniſh fo 
Nom. ſoon as we form a juſt eſtimate of a king of 


OVem. 
ber. 


was the great-grandſon of Hugh Capet the 


founder of the preſent race, who, in the decline 


of Charlemagne's poſterity, added the regal title 
to his patrimotual eſtates of Paris and Orleans. 
In this narrow compaſs, he was poſſeſſed of wealth 
and juriſdiction ; but in the reſt of France, Hugh 
and his firſt deſcendants were no more than the 
feudal lords of about fixty dukes and counts, of 
independent and hereditary power, who dif- 
dained the control of laws and agel aſſemblies, 


and whoſe diſregard of their ſovereign was re- 


venged by the diſobedience of their inferior vaſſals. 


At Clermont, in the territories of the count of 


Auvergne, the pope might brave with impunity 


the reſentment of Philip; and the council which 


n See Etat de Ia France, by the count de Boulainvilliers, tom. i. 


p. 18:—182. and the ſecond volume of the Obſervations ſur 


F'Hiſtoire de France, by the Abbe de Mably, 
12 Jn the provinces to the ſouth of the Loire, the firſt Capetians 


were ſcarcely allowed a feudal ſupremacy. On all fides, Nor- 


mandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Flan- 


- ers, contracted the name and limits of the proper France. See | 


Hadrian Valeſ. Notitia Galliarum. 

13 Theſe counts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitain, 
were at length defpoiled of the greateft part of their country by 
Philip Auguſtus.  The' biſhops of Clermont gradually became 
princes of the city, Melanges, tires d'une grande Bibliotheque, 
tou XXXvi. 757 *. &c. „ 
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France of the eleventh century. Philip the firſt 


he convened in that city was not leſs numerous 
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or reſpectable than the ſynod of Placentia e 
Beſides his court and council of Roman cardi- N 
nals, he was ſupported by thirteen archbiſhops 
and two hundred and twenty-five biſhops; the 
number of mitred prelates was computed at four 
hundred; and the fathers of the church were 
bleſſed by the ſaints, and enlightened by the 
doctors of the age. From the adjacent kingdoms, 
a martial train of lords and knights of power and 
renown, attended the council '*, in high expecta- 
tion of its reſolves ; and ſuch was the ardour of 
zeal and curioſity, that the city was filled, and 
many thouſands,” in the month of November, 
erected their tents or huts in the open field. A 
ſeſſion of eight days produced ſome uſeful or edi- 
fying canons for the reformation of manners ; a 
ſevere.cenſure was pronounced againſt the licence: 
of private war; the truce of God“ was con- 
firmed, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities during four days 
of the week; women and prieſts were placed 
under the ud of the church; and a pro- 
tection of three years was . to huſband- 
men and merchants, the defenceleſs victims of 
military rapine, But a law, however venerable. 


_ 14 See the acts of the council of Clermont, Concil. tom. xii. 
p. 829, &c. 

15 Confluxerunt ad concilium e multis regionibus, viri potentes 
et honorati, innumeri quamvis cingulo laicalis militiæ ſuperbi 
(Baldric, an eye witneſs, p. 86—88. Robert, Mon. p. 31, 32. 
Will. Tyr. i. 14, 15. p. 639—641. Guibert, p. 478—480. Ful- 
cher. Carnot. p. 383.) . 

10 The Truce of God (Treva, or Treuga Dei) was firſt in- 
vented in Aquitain, A. D. 1032; blamed by ſome biſhops as an 
occaſion of perjury, and rejected by the Normans as contrary 
to their privileges (Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin, tom, vi, p. 682—685. ). 


be 
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5 en. be the fanction, cannot ſuddenly transform the 
x 1c temper of the times; and the benevolent efforts 


of Urban deſerve the leſs praiſe, ſince he laboured 
to appeaſe ſome domeſtic quarrels that he might 
Fpread the flames of war from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates. From the ſynod of Placentia, the 
rumour of his great deſign had gone forth among 
the nations: the clergy on their return had 
preached in every dioceſe the merit and glory of 
the deliverance of the Holy Land; and when the 
pope aſcended a lofty ſcaffold in the market - place 
of Clermont, his eloquence was addreſſed to a 
well prepared and impatient audience. His topics 
were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his 
ſucceſs inevitable. The orator was interrupted 
by the ſhout of thouſands, who with one voice, 
and in their ruſtic idiom, exclaimed aloud, God 
« wills it, God wills it“.“ „It is indeed the 
« will of God,” replied the pope ; © and let this 
* memorable word, the inſpiration furely of the 
„ Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry 
“ of battle, to animate the devotion and cou- 

rage of the champions of Chriſt. His croſs is 
ee the ſymbol of your falvation ; wear it, a red, 
* a bloody croſs, as an external mark on your 


1 Deus wult, Deus wult! was the pure acclamation of the 
clergy who underſtood Latin (Robert. Mon. I. i. p. 32.). By the 
illiterate laity, who ſpoke the Provincial or Limouſin idiom, it 
was corrupted to Deus lo volt, or Diex el volt. See Chron. Caſi- 
nenſe, 1. iv, c. 11. p. 497. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
tom. iv. and Ducange (Diſſertat. xi. p. 207.) ſur Joinville, and 
_ Gloff. Latin: tom. ji. p. 690.), who, in his preface, produces 
a very difficult ſpecimen of the dialect of Rovergue, A. D. 1100, 
very near, both in time 3 to the council of Clermont 
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« breaſts. or ſhoulders, as a pledge of your ſacred © AAP. 
4 and irrevocable engagement.“ The propoſa 
was joyfully accepted; great numbers both of the | 
clergy and laity imprefſed on their garments the 

fign of the croſs **, and ſolicited the pope to 

march at their head. This dangerous honour 

was declined by the more prudent ſucceſſor of 
Gregory, who alleged the ſchiſm of the church, 

and the duties of his paſtoral office, recommend- 

ing to the faithful, who were diſqualified by ſex 

or profeſſion, by age or infirmity, to aid, with 

their prayers and alms, the perſonal ſervice of 

their robuſt brethren. The name and powers of 

his legate he devolved on Adhemar biſhop of Puy, 

the firſt who had received the croſs at his hands. 

The foremoſt of the temporal chiefs was Ray- 

mond count of Thoulouſe, whoſe ambaſſadors in 

the council excuſed the abſence, and pledged the 

honour, of their maſter. After the confeſſion 

and abſolution of their fins, the champions of the 

croſs were diſmiſſed with a ſuperfluous admonition f 
to invite their countrymen and friends; and their 

departure for the Holy Land was fixed to the 

feſtival of the Aſſumption, the fifteenth of Au- 

guſt, of the enſuing year. 


So 
18 Moſt commonly on their ſhoulders, in gold, or ſilk, or 
cloth, ſewed on their garments. In the firſt cruſade, all were 
red: in the third, the French alone preſerved that colour, while 
green croſſes were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
Engliſh (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651.), Vet in England, the red 
ever appears the favourite, and, as it were, the national, colour 

of our military enſigns and uniforms. 

19 Bongarſius, who has publiſhed the original writers of the 
cruſades, adopts, with much complacency, the fanatic title of 
Guibertus, Geſta DEI per Francos; though ſome critics pro- 

poſe 
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i So familiar, and as it were ſo natural to manz 


uſtice of 


the cru- 


_- fades ? 


petual abuſe of ſcripture and rhetoric ; but they 
ſeem to infiſt on the right of natural and n | 


is the practice of violence, that our indulgence 
allows the {lighteſt provocation, the moſt dif- 


putable right, as a ſufficient ground of national 


hoſtility. - But the name and nature of an holy 
war demands a more rigorous ſcrutiny ; nor can 


we haſtily believe, that the ſervants of the Prince 


of peace would unſheathe the ſword of deſtruction, 
unleſs the motive were pure, the quarrel legiti- 
mate, and the neceſſity inevitable. The policy 
of an action may be determined from the tardy 


leflons of experience; but, before we act, our 


conſcience ſhould be ſatisfied of the juſtice and 
propriety of our enterpriſe. In the age of the 
cruſades, the Chriſtians, both of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, were perſuaded of their lawfulneſs and 
merit; their arguments are clouded by the per- 


| Poſe to read Geſta Diaboli per Francos (Hanoviæ, r61r, two 


vols. in folio). I ſhall briefly enumerate, as they ſtand in this 


collection, the authors whom I have uſed for the firſt cruſade. 
I. Gefta Francorum. II. Robertus Monachus, III. Baldricus. 
IV. Raimundus de Agiles. V. Albertus Aquenfis. VI. Ful 
cherius Carnotenſis. VII. Guibertus, VIII. Willielmus Ty- 
rienſis. Muratori has given us, IX. Radulphus Cadomenſis de 
Geſtis Tancredi (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. v. p. 285—333), and, 
2 Bernardus Theſaurarius de Acquifitione Terræ Sanctæ (tom. 

vn. p. 664—848.). The laſt of theſe was unknown to a late 
French hiftorian, who has given a large and critical lift of the 


writers of the cruſades (Eſprit des Croifades, tom. i. p. 13—141.), 


- and moſt of whoſe: judgments my own experience will allow me 


to ratify. It was late before I could obtain a fight of the French 
hiſtorians collected by Ducheſne. I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis 
Sivracenſis Hiſtoria de Hieroſolymitano Itinere (tom. iv. p. 773 
8:5.),. has; been transfuſed into the firſt anonymous writer of 


- Bongarſivs. II, The Metrical Hiſtory of the firſt Cruſade, in vii 


books (p- 8991. is of ſmall value or account. 


defence, 
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defence; their peculiar title to the Holy Land, ff. 
and the impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan — 
foes ©. I. The right of a juſt defence may fairly | 
include our civil and fpiritual allies: it depends 
on the exiſtence of danger ; and that danger muſt 
be eſtimated by the two-fold conſideration of the 
malice, and the power, of our enemies. A per- 
nicious tenet has been imputed to the Mahome- 
tans, the duty of extirpating all other religions by 
the ſword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry 
is refuted by the Koran, by the hiſtory of the 
Muſulman "conquerors, and by their public and 
legal toleration of the Chriſtian worſhip. But it 
cannot be denied, that the Oriental churches are 
depreſſed under their iron yoke; that, in peace 
and war, they aſſert a divine and indefeaſible 
claim of univerſal empire; and that, in their or- 
thodox creed, the unbelieving nations are con- 
tinually threatened with the loſs of religion or 
liberty. In the eleventh century, the victorious 
arms of the Turks preſented a real and urgent 
apprehenſion of 'theſe loſſes. They had ſubdued 
in leſs than thirty years the kingdoms of Aſia, as 
far as Jeruſalem and the Helleſpont; and the 
Greek empire tottered on the verge of deſtruction. 
Beſides an honeſt ſympathy for their brethren, 
the Latins had a right and intereſt in the ſupport 
of Conſtantinople, the moſt important barrier of 
the Welt ; and the privilege of defence mult reach 


20 If the reader will turn to the firſt ſcene of the firſt part of 
Henry the Fourth, he will ſee in the text of Shakſpeare the natu- 
ral feelings of enthufiaſm; and in the notes of Dr. Johnſon, the 
workings of a bigotted though vigorous mind, greedy of every 
TR to hate and perſecute thoſe who diſſent from his creed. 


to 
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\ CWAP. to prevent, as well as to repel, an impending 
aal. But this ſalutary purpoſe might have 
been accompliſhed by a moderate ſuccour; and 
our calmer reaſon muſt diſclaim the innumerable 
hoſts and remote operations, which overwhelmed 
Aſia and depopulated Europe. II. Paleſtine could 
add nothing to the ſtrength or ſafety of the La- 
tins; and fanaticiſm alone could pretend to juſtify 
- the conqueſt of that diſtant and narrow province. 
The Chriſtians affirmed that their inalienable title 
to the promiſed land had been ſealed by the blood 
of their divine Saviour: it was their right- and 
duty to reſcue their inheritance. from the unjuſt 
poſſeſſors, who profaned his ſepulchre, and op- 
preſſed the pilgrimage of his diſciples. Vainly 
would it be alleged that the pre-eminence of ſeru- 
ſalem, and the ſanctity af Paleſtine, have been 
aboliſhed with the Moſaic law; that the God of 
the Chriſtians is not a local deity, and that the reco- 
very of Bethlem or Calvary, his cradle or his 
tomb, will not atone for the violation of the 
moral precepts of the goſpel. Such arguments 
glance aſide from the leaden ſhield of ſuperſtition; 
and the religious mind will not eaſily relinquiſh 
its hold on the ſacred ground of myſtery. and mi- 
racle. III. But the holy wars which have been 
waged in every climate of the globe, from Egypt 
to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindoſtan, require 
the fupport- of fome more general and flexible 
tenet. It has been often ſuppoſed, and ſometimes 
athrmed, that a difference of religion is a worthy 
cauſe of hoſtility ; that obſtinate unbelievers may 
be ſlain or ſubdued by oe champions of the crols ; 
7 and 
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and that grace is the ſole fountain of dominion ag 
well as of mercy. Above four hundred years be- 
fore the firſt cruſade, the caſtern and weſtern pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire had been 


about the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, by 


the Barbarians of Germany and Arabia. 'Time 


and treaties had legitimated the conqueſts of the 
Chriſtian Franks; but in the eyes of their ſubjects 


and neighbours, the Mahometan princes were till 
tyrants: and uſurpers, who, by the arms' of war 


or rebellion, might be lawfully driven from their | 


unlawful poſleſſion **. 
As the manners of the Chriſtians were relaxed, 
their diſcipline of penance ** was enforced; and 
with the multiplication of fins, the remedies were 
multiplied. In the primitive church, a volun- 
tary and open confeſſion prepared the work of 
atonement. In the middle ages, the biſhops and 
prieſts interrogated the criminal ; compelled him 
to account for his thoughts, words, and actions; 
and preſcribed the terms of his reconciliation 


with God. But as this diſcretionary power 


might alternately be abuſed by indulgence and 
tyranny, a rule of diſcipline was framed, to 
inform and ge the fpiritual judges. This 


21 The vith Diſcourſe of Fleury on Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory (p. 
223—261.) contains an accurate and rational view of the cauſes 
and effects of the cruſades. 

22 The penance, indulgences, &c. of the middle ages are am- 
ply diſcuſſed by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiæ medii Evi, tom. v. 
diſſert. Ixviti. p. 709—768.), and by M. Chais (Lettres ſur les 
Jubiles et les Indulgences, tom. ii. lettres 21 & 22. p. 478— 
556.), with this difference, that the abuſes of ſuperſtition are 
mildly, perhaps faintly, expoſed by the learned Italian, and peev- 
iſhly — vy the Dutch miniſter. 
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en LEE: mode of legiſlation was invented by the Greeks ; 7 
— their penitentials were tranſlated, or imitated, 
im the Latin church; and, in the time of Char- 
lemagne, the deviy of every dioceſe were pro- 
' vided with a code, which they. prudently con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the vulgar. In 
this dangerous eſtimate of crimes and puniſh- 
ments, each caſe was ſuppoſed, each difference 
was remarked, by the experience or penetration 
of the monks; ſome ſins are enumerated which 
irmocence could not have ſuſpected, and others 
wich reaſon cannot believe; and the more ordi- 
nary offences of fornication and adultery, of per- 
jury and facrilege,” of rapine and murder, were 
F expiated by a penance, which, according to the 
various circumitances, was prolonged from forty- 
days to ſeven years. During this term of mor- 
tification, the patient was healed, the criminal 
was abſolved, by a falutary regimen of faſts and 
Prayers: the diforder of his dreſs was expreſſive 
of grief and remorſe ; and he humbly abſtained 
from all the buſineſs and pleaſure of. ſocial life. 
But the rigid execution of theſe laws would have 
depopulated the palace, the camp, and the city: 
the Barbarians of the Weſt believed and trem- 
bled; but nature often rebelled againſt principle; 
and the magiſtrate laboured without effect to en- 
force the juriſdiction of the prieſt. A literal 
| n. of Penance was indeed mp; 


2; Schmidt e des Allemands, tom. ii, p. 211220, 
452—462.) gives an abſtract of the Penitential of Rhegino in the 
ninth, and of Burchard in the tenth, century, In one year, five- 
and- * — were perpetrated at Worms. 


e 
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cable; the guilt of adultery was. multiplied by wor fo P. 
daily repetition; that of homicide might involve — — 


the maſſacre of a whole people; each act was 
ſeparately numbered; and, in. thoſe times. of 


anarchy and vice, a modeſt ſinner might eaſily 
incur: a debt of three hundred years. His inſol- 
vency was relieved by a commutation, or indul- 
gence: à year of penance was appreciated, at 
twenty ſix ſolidi of filver, about four pounds 
ſterling, for the rich; at three ſolidi, or nine 
ſhillings, for the indigent: and theſe alms were 
ſoon appropriated to the uſe of the church, which 
derived, from the redemption of fins, an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of opulence and dominion. - A 


debt of three hundred years, or twelve hundred 
pounds, was enough to impoveriſh a plentiful 
fortune; the ſcarcity of gold and ſilyer was ſup- 
plied by the alienation of land; and the princely 


donations of Pepin and . are expreſsly 
given for the remedy of their ſoul. It is a maxim 
of the civil law, that whoſoever cannot pay with 


his purſe, muſt pay with his body; and the prac- 


tice of flagellation was adopted by the monks, a 


cheap, though painful, equivalent. By a fan- 
taſtic arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed at 
three thouſand laſhes **; and ſuch was the {kill 
and patience of a famous hermit, St. Dominic of 


24 Till the 'xiitd century, we may ſupport the clear account 
of xii denarii, or pence, to the ſo/idus, or ſhilling ; and xx folidi 
to the pound weight of filver, about the pound ſterling. Our 
money is diminiſhed to a third, and the French to a | fiftieth, of 
this primitive ſtandard. 

Each century of laſhes was ſanQifed with thi recital of 'a 
pſalm ; and the whole Plalter, with the accompanimedt of 1 5,000 
ſtripes, was equivalent to five years, 


Vox. XI. . the 
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+4253, 235 
CHAP. tþ the $184 Cuiriſs , 20% that in fix days be edu 
. — dich rge an h century, by a Whipping of 
ee hundred thouſand ſtripes. His example was 
| | Fol lowed by many penitents of both ſexes; and, 
as, a'vicarious ſacrifice was accepted, a ſturdy dif- 
| dplibarian might expiate on his own back the fins 
| of his bencfactors . Thele compenlations of tlie 
1 purſe and the perſon introduced, in the eleventh 
century, a more honourable mode of ſatisfaction. 
The merit of military fervice againſt the Saracens 
of Africa and Spain, had been allowed by the 
| predecellors of Urban the ſecond. In the council 
3 of Clermont, that pope proclaimed a nine Sin in- 


Aulgence to thoſe who ſhodld enliſt under the « 
ner of the' croſs ; the abſolution of all their "fins, 5 
and a full receipt for al that might be due of 4 
[Eanonical / penance %. The cold philoſophy öf 0 
modern times is incapable of feeling the impreſ- 2 
* ſion that was made on a ſinful and fanatic world. * 
: At the voice of their paſtor, the robber, the in- 8 
; cendiary, the homicide, aroſe Ld thouſands to I 
26 The Life and Atchioeinants of st. Dominic backs Ws th 
| compoſed by his friend and admirer; Peter Damianus. See me 
Fleury, Hiſt, Ecclef. tow. xiii. p. 96—104.  Baronjus, A. D. f. 
: 1055, N® 7. Who obſerves from Damianus, how faſhionable, 77 
ci 


even among ladies of quality (fublimis n this expiation 
Wurgatorii genus) was grown. 

. At a quarter, or even half a rial a laſh, * Panza was 

a cheaper, and poſſibly not a more diſhoneſt, workman. I re- 

i member in Pere Labat (Voyages en Italie, tom. vii. p. 16—29.) 

5 a very lively picture of the dexterity of 6ne of theſe artiſts. 

i 3., 43, Quicunque pro ſola devotione, non pro honoris vel pecu- 

niæ adeptione, ad liberandam eccleſiam Dei Jeruſalem profectus 

fuerit, iter illud pro omni pœnitentia reputetur. Canon. Concil. 

Claromont. ii. p. 829. Guibert ſtyles it novum ſalutis genus 


(p- 471. „ and is almoſt philoſophical on the ſubject. 
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redeems. their ſouls, by repeating on the infidels C 7 Fg P. 

the ſame deeds which they had exerciſed againſt ww 
their Chilla. brethren; and the terms of atone- 

ment were eagerly. embraced by offenders of every 

rank, and denomination. | None were pure; none 

were exempt from the guilt and penalty of ſin ; and 

thoſe who were the leaſt amenable. to the juſtice 

of God and the church, were the beſt entitled to 

the temporal and eternal recompence of their pious 

courage. If they fell, the ſpirit of the Latin 

clergy did not heſitate to adorn their tomb with 

the crown of martyrdom ; and ſhould they ſur- 

vive, they could expect without impatience the 

delay and encreaſe of their heavenly reward. They 

offered their blood to the Son of God, who had 

laid down his life for their ſalvation : they took 

up the croſs, and entered with confidence into 
the way of the Lord. His providence would | 
watch over their ſafety ; ; perhaps his viſible and 
miraculous power would ſmooth the difficulties of 
their holy enterpriſe. The cloud and pillar of 
Jehovah had marched before the Iſraelites into 
the promiſed land. Might not the Chriſtians 
more reaſonably hope that the rivers would open 
for their paſſage ; that the walls of the ſtrongeſt 
cities would fall at the ſound of their trumpets ; 
and that the ſun would be arreſted in his mid- 
career, to allow them time for the deſtruction of 
the infdels? 10 j 


29 Such at leaſt was the belief. of the cruſaders, and ſuch is the 
uniform ſtyle of the hiſtorians (Eſprit des Croiſades, tom. iii. 
p. 477.) z but the prayers for the repoſe of their ſouls, is incon- 
ſiſtent in orthodox theology with the merits of martyrdom. 
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: Ok. the chieſt and ſoldiels who'mardtied'ts the 


holy ſepulchre, I will dare to "affirm, that all 
were prompted by the Tpirit' of enthuſiaſm 5 the 
belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the af- 


furance 'of divine aid. But I am equally per- 
muaded, that in many it was not the ſole, that in 


ſome. it was not the leading, principle of action. 


"The. uſe and abuſe of religion are feeble to ſtem, 


they are ſtrong and irreſiſtible to impel, the 
ſtream of national manners. Againſt the private 
wars of the Barbarians, their bloody tournaments, 
licentious loves, and judicial ' duels, the Popes 
and. ſynods might ineffeCtually thunder. It is a 
more ealy taſk to provoke the metaphyſical dif- 
putes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloiſter 


the victims of anarchy or deſpotiſm, to ſanctify 


the patience of ſlaves and cowards, or to aſſume 
the merit of the humanity and benevolence of 
modern Chriſtians. © War and exerciſe; were 
the reigning paſſions of the Franks or Latins ; 


they were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify 
thoſe paſſions, to viſit diſtant lands, and to draw 


their ſwords againſt the nations of the Eaſt. 
Their victory, or even their attempt, would im- 
mortaliſe the names of the intrepid heroes of the 
croſs; and the pureſt piety could not be inſen- 
fible” to che moſt ſplendid proſpect of military 


glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe, they 
ſhed the blood of their friends and countrymen, 


For the acquiſition perhaps of a caſtle or a village. 


They could march with alacrity againſt the diſ- 
tant and Hoſtile nations who were devoted to 


their arms: their Fancy already graſped the golden 
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ſceptres of Aſia; and the conqueſt of Apulia and VN. P. 
Sicily by the Normans might exalt to royalty the — 
hopes of the moſt private adventurer. Chriſten- r . 
dom, in her rudeſt ſtate, muſt have yielded to the 

climate and cultivation of the Mahometan coun- 

tries; and their natural and artificial wealth had 

been magnified by the tales of pilgrims, and the 

gifts of an imperfect commerce. The vulgar, 

both the great and ſmall, were taught to believe 

every. wonder, of lands flowing with milk and 

honey, of mines and treaſures, of gold and dia- 

monds, of palaces of marble and jaſper, and of 
odoriferous groves of cinnamon and frankincenſe. 

In this earthly. paradiſe, each warrior depended 

on his ſword to carye a plenteous and honourable 
eſtabliſhment, which he meaſured only by the 

extent of his wiſhes **. . Their vaſſals and ſoldiers 

truſted their fortunes to God and their maſtex : 

the ſpoils. of a Turkiſh, emir might enrich the 

meaneſt follower of the camp; and the flavour of 

the wines, the beauty. of the Grecian women *', 

were temptations more adapted to the nature, 

than to the profeſſion, of the champions of the 

croſs. The love of freedom was a powerful incite- 


39 The ſame hopes were diſplayed in the letters of the adven- 
turers ad animandos qui in Francia refiderant, - Hugh de Rei- 
teſte could boalt, that bis ſhare amounted to one abbey and ten 


caſiles, of the yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he ſhould 


acquire an hundred caſtles by the en of 3 (Guibert, 
p. 554, 555.) 

31 In bis genuine or 6Ritious letter to the connt of Flanders, 
Alexius mingles with the danger of the church, and the relics 
of ſaints, the auri et argenti amor, and pulcherrimarum fœ- 


minarum voluptas (p. 476.) ; as if, fays the indignant Guibert, 
the Greek women were handſomer than thoſe of France. 


C3 ment 
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Envy ment to the multitudes who were oppreſſed by 
Dy feudal or ectlefiaſtical tyranny. Under this holy 

tig ign the peaſants and burghers, who were attached 


5 to the ſervitude of the glebe, might eſcape from 
an. haughty lord, and tranſplant themſelves and 


their families to a land: of liberty. ''The monk 
might reteaſe himſelf from the diſcipline of his 


convent: the debtor might fuſpend the accumu- 
lation of ufury, and the purſuit of his creditors; 
and outlaws and malefactors of every eaſt might 
continue to brave the laws and clude the puniſh- 
J ment of their crimes . 6 | * 
Influence Tlieſe motives were potent and numerous: 


— 8 when we have fingly computed their weight on 


the mind of each individual, we muſt add the in- 
finite ſeries, the multiplying powers of example 
And faſhion. The firſt proſelytes became the warm- 
eit and moſt effectual miſſionaries of the croſs: 
among thelr friends and countrymen they preached 
the duty, the merit, and the recompence, of their 
| holy vow ; and the moſt reluftant hearers were 
inſenſibly Aan within the whirlpool of perſua- 
ſion and Abe, The martial youths-were fired 
by the reproach or ſuſpicion of cowardice; the 
opportunity of viſiting with an army the ſepulchre 


by women and children, who conſulted rather 
their zeal than their ſtrength; and thoſe who in 
the evening had derided the folly of their compa- 
: nions, were the moſt eager, the enſuing day, to 


8 See the privileges of the Crucefignati, freedom from debt, 
hs uſury, injury, ſecular juſtice, &c. The pope was their perpetual 
© guardian (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651, 652.). 
TT Tk a ' tread 


of Chriſt, was embraced' by the old and infirm, 
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tread in their footſteps. The 1gnorance, which © HAP 
magnified the hopes, diminiſned the perils, of exo 
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the enterpriſe. Since the Turkiſh conqueſt, the 


paths of pilgrimage were obliterated; the, chiefs — 


themſelves had an imperfect notign of. the 


length of the way and the, ſtate of their ene- 
mies; and ſuch was the ſtupidity of the peo- 
ple, that, at the ſight of the firſt city or caſtle 
beyond the limits of their knowledge, they were 
ready to aſk whether that was not the Jeruſalem, 


the term and object of their labours. Vet the 


more prudent of the cruſaders, who were not 


ſure that they ſhould be fed from heaven with 3 


ſhower of quails or manna, provided themſelves 
with thoſe precious metals, which, in every coun- 


try, are the repreſentatives of every commodity. 


To defray, according to their rank, the expences 
of the road, princes alienated their provinces, 
nables their lands and caſtles, peaſants, their 
catile and the inſtruments of huſbandry. The 
value of property was depreciated by the eager 

competition of multitudes ; while the price of arms 
and horſes was raiſed to an exorbitant height 
by the wants and impatience of the buyers 
Thoſe who remained at home, with ſenſe and 
money, were enriched by the epidemical diſeaſe ; 
the ſovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the do- 
eum of their vaſſals; and the eccleſiaſtical pur. 


* Guibert (v. 41. ) 8 in lively colours this general emo- _ 
tion. He was one of the few contemporaries'who had genius 
enough to feel the aſtoniſhing ſcenes that were paſſing before 
their eyes. Erat itaque videre miraculum caro omnes * 


atque vii yendere, &c. 
1 C4 chal ers 


hey 
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chaſets completed the payment by the afſurance 
of their prayerz. The croſs, Which was com“ 
monly. ſewed on the garment, in cloth or ſilk, Tr 


Vas inſeribed by ſome zealots on their ſẽin: an 


1 
of the firſt 


. cruſaders, C 
A. D. 
1096, 
March, 
May, Kc. 


hot iron, or | indelible liquor, was applied to 
perpetuate the mark; and a crafty monk, who 


ſhewed the miraculous impreſſion on his breaſt, 
was repaid with the e veneration "ol cis | 


richeſt benefices of Paleſtine e. 
The fifteenth” of Auguſt had been fixed wer 


couneil of Clermont for the departure of the 
pilgrims: but the day was anticipated by the 
thoughtleſs and needy crowd of plebeians; and I 
ſhall brieffy diſpatch the calamities which they in- 
flicted and ſuffered, before I enter on the more 


ſerious and ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the chief. 


Early in the ſpring, from the confines of France 
and Lorraine, above ſixty thouſand of the popu- 


lous of both ſexes flocked round the firſt mif. 


fionary of the cruſade, and preſſed him with cla- 
morous importunity to lead them to the holy 


ſepulchre. The hermit, aſſuming the character, 
without the talents or authority, of a general, 


impelled or obeyed the forward impulſe of his 
votaries along the banks of the Rhine and Da- 
nube. Their wants and numbers ſoon compelled 


them to ſepafate, and his lieutenant, Walter 


the Pennyleſs, a valiant though needy ſoidier, 


conducted a 9 of 3 e condi- 


34 Some * of theſe figmata are viven © in the Hh des 
Croifages 55 en p. Figs &c 2 » from authors abt I Ve : nat 
ſeen, , | TA 
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ample and footſteps of Peter were cloſely purſued 


by another fanatic,” the monk Godeſcal, whoſe+ 
ſermons had ſwept away fifteen or twenty thouland* 
peaſants from the villages of Germany. Their 
rear was again preſſed by an herd of two hundred 
thouſand, the moſt ſtupid and favage refuſe of 


the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licence of rapine, proſtitution, and drunken- 


neſs. Some counts and gentlemen, at the head 


of three thouſand horſe, attended the motions of 


the multitude to partake in the fpoil ; but their 


genuine leaders (may we credit ſuch folly ?) were 
a gooſe and a goat, who were carried in the front, 
and to whom theſe worthy Chriftians aſcribed an 


infuſion of the divine ſpirit ®. Of theſe, and of 
other bands of enthuſiaſts, the firſt and moſt 


eaſy warfare was againſt the Jews, the murderers 


of the Son of God. In the trading cities of 
the Moſelle and the Rhine, their colonies were 
numerous and rich; and they enjoyed, under 


the protection of the emperor and the biſhops, 


the free exerciſe yy their religion“ . At Verdun, 


eee, 


3 Fuit et aliud ſcelus deteſtabile 3 in hac W pedeſtris | 


populi ſtulti et veſanæ levitatis, anſerem quendam divino ſpirits 
aſſerebant afflatum, et capellam non minus eodem repletam, et 


= fibĩ duces ſecundz viz fecerant, &c. (Albert. Aquenfis, I. i. 


e. 31. p. 196.). Had theſe peaſants founded an empire, they might 
have introduced, as in Egypt, the worſhip of animals, which 
their philoſophie deſcendants would have n over with ſome 
ſpecious and ſubtle allegory, '* 

36 Benjamin of Tudela deſcribes the ſtate 6 his Jewiſh brethren 

from 
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Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thouſands 
of that unhappy people were pillaged and maſ- 
ſacred; nor had they felt a more bloody ſtroke 
nee the perſecution of Hadrian. A remnant was 
e by the firmneſs of their biſhops, who ac- 
8 a feigned and tranſient converſion; but 
the more obſtinate Jews: oppoſed their fanaticiſm 
to the fanaticiſm of the Chriſtians, barricadoed 
their houſes, and precipitating themſelves, their 
families, and their wealth, into the rivers or the 
flames, diſappointed the malice, or at leaſt Wa 


avarice, of their implacable foes. 


Their de- 


ſtruction 


— part Me 
ga 
Afi, 
A b. 
1096. 


Between the frontiers of Auſtria and the ſeat of 
the Byzantine monarchy, the cruſaders were 
compelled to traverſe an interval of fix hundred 


miles; the wild and deſolate countries of Hun- 
gary? and Bulgaria. The ſoil is fruitful, and 
interſe&ed with rivers; but it was then covered 


with moraſſes and foreſts, which ſpread to a 
boundleſs extent, whenever man has ceaſed to 
exerciſe his dominion over the earth. Both na- 
tions had imbibed the rudiments of Chriſtianity ; 
the r rg were ruled oy their native princes ; 


= 7 es. 


Ham — TOR es the Rhine : i they were rich, generous;learned, 
. hoſpitable, and lived in the eager hope of the Meſſiah (Voyage, 


tom. I. p.1243=245: par Baratier). In ſeventy years (he wrote 
about A. D. 1170) they had recovered from theſe maſſacres. 


* 


7 Theſe maſſacres and depredations on the Jews, which 


were renewed at each eruſade, are coolly related. It is true, that 
St. Bernard (epiſt, 363. tom. i. p. 329.) admoniſhes the Oriental 
Franks, non ſunt perſequendi Judzi, non ſunt trucidandi. The 


contrary dodrine had been preached by a ia“ monk. EM 


See the contemporary deſcription of Hungary in Otho of 


Exiſingen,, I. ü. c. 37. in Muratori, Script. A Italicarum, 


tom, vi. p. 665, 666. 
15 the 
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the Bulgarians by i lieutenant of the Gretk en- ©; n 
peror; but, on the flighteſt provocation, their 


ferocious nature was rekindled, and ample provo- 


cation was afforded by the diſorders of the firſt 
pilgrims. Agriculture muſt have been unſkilful 


and languid among a people, whoſe cities were 


built of reeds and timber, which were deſerted in 


the ſummer ſeaſon for the tents of hunters and 
ſhepherds. A, ſcanty ſupply of proviſions was 


conſumed ;z. and on the firſt quarrel, the cruſaders 
gave a looſe to indignation and revenge. But 
their ignorance of the country, of war, and of 


_ diſcipline, expoſed them to every ſnare. The 


Greek præfect of Bulgaria commanded a regular 


force; at the trumpet. of the Hungarian king, 


the eighth or the tenth of his martial ſubjects bent 
their bows and mounted on horſeback ; their policy 
was inſidious, and their retaliation on theſe pious 


robbers was unrelenting and bloody. About a 


third of the naked fugitives, and the hermit Peter 
was of the number, eſcaped to the Thracian moun- 
tains; and the emperor, who reſpected the pil- 


grimage and ſuccour of the Latins, conducted 


them by ſecure and eafy journies to Conſtanti- 


nople, and adviſed them to await the arrival-of 


39 The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius,- are ill 
informed of the firſt cruſade, which they involve in a fingle paſ- 
fage.” Katona, like ourſelves, can only quote the writers of 


France; but he compares with local ſcience the ancient and 


modern geography. Ante portam O peron, is Sopron or Poſon; 
Malle villa, Zemlin; Huvius Mare, Savus ; Lintax, Leith; 
Meſebroch, or Merſeburg, Ouar, or Moſon; Ti ollenburg , Pragg 
(de Regibus Hungarie, ; tom, iii. p. 19=53). 

their 
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0 * their brethren. For à while they remembered 
chair faults and loſſes; but no ſooner were they 


revived by the hoſpitable entertainment, than 
| their venom was again inflamed; they ſtung their 
benefactor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor 


churches, were ſafe from their depredations. For 


bis own fafety, Alexius allured them to paſs over 
to the Aſiatic fide of the Boſphorus; but their 
blind impetuoſity ſoon urged them to deſert 
the ſtation which he had aſſigned, and to ruſh 


headlong. againſt: the Turks, who occupied the 
road of ſeruſalem. The hermit, conſcious ; of 


his ſhame; had withdtawn from the camp to Con- 
ſtantinople; and his lieutenant, Walter the Penny- 
leſs, who was worthy of a better command, at- 
tempted without ſucceſs to introduce ſome order 


and prudence among the herd of ſavages. They 


eafy prey to the arts of the ſultan. By a rumour 
— their foremoſt companions were rioting in 


the ſpoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the 


main body to deſcend into the plain of Nice; 


they were overwhelmed by the Turkiſh arrows; 
and à pyramid of bones“ informed their com- 
panions of the place of their defeat. Of the firſt 
truladers, three hundred thouſand had already 
ns iſhed, before a ſingle city was reſcued from the 


brethren had LIT the A of their 
PRs * | | | | 


' 4 Anna Cothnena (Allexias, 1 x, p. 287.) deferibes this = 


Fils as a mountain d -n Bade; xa uv afinoywrator, In the 
fiege of Nice, ſuch were uſed * the Franks themſelves as the 


. 


— 


w_ 2 * 1 


ſeparated in queſt of prey, and themſelves fell an 


In ̃Äv:tßñßñf . 1 . . g3 a Erb ornfade. 


dels, before their graver and more noble 
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Mw eee eee 4 
3 eir perſons in the firſt cruſade. The emperor 1 

The chicts Henry the fourth xas-not-diſpaſed to.obey the ſum- 1 

; 

1 

4 


erufade. mons of the pope : Philip the firſt of France was 
-  gecupied by his pleaſures; William Rufus of Eng- 
land by a recent conqueſt; the kings of Spain 
were engaged in a domeſtic war againſt the Moors; 
and the northern monarchs of Scotland, Den: 
mark, Sweden, and Poland, were yet 
br the paſſions. and intereſts, of the South. The | 
is ardour was. more ſtrongly felt by — | 
of the ſecond order, who held an & 
ee in the feudal ſyſtem... Their ſit 
* will naturally caſt under four diſtin& heads * 
N | geview of their names and characters; but 1 may 
Fe. eſcape ſome needleſs repetition, by obſerving: at 
once, that courage.and the exerciſe. of arms are the 
common attribute of theſe Chriſtian adventurers. 
1 Godfrey I. The firſt rank both in war and council is 
8 y due to Godfrey of Bouillon; and happy 
| would it have been for the cruſaders, if they had 
cg themſelves to the ſole conduct of that ac- 


mpliſhed hero, a.worthy repreſentative of Char- 
emagne, from whom he was deſcended in the 
female line. His father was of the noble race of 
the counts of Boulogne: Brabant, the lower pro- 
vince of Lorraine“, was the inheritance of his 


| 4: The author of the Eſprit des Croiſades has doubted, and 
: - might have diſbelieved, the cruſade and tragic death of prince 
| > Bueno, with 1500 or 15060 Danes, who was cut off by ſultan 
in Cappadocia; but who ftill lives in the poem of Taſſo 
(tom. iv. p. 111—115.). 

_ 4 The Fragments of the kingdoms. of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, 
| f ere broken into the two duchies, of the Moſelle, and of the 
| iſe; the firſt has preſerved its name, which in the latter has 
7 that * (Valeſ. Notit. Gall. p. 232— 
il 3 Wt i » a mother; 
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mother ; and by the emperor's bounty, he was TWA'v. 
himſelf inveſted with that ducal title, which has * 
been improperly transferred to his lordſſip of 


Bouillon in, the Ardennes “. In the ſervice of 
Henry the fourth, he bore the great ſtandard of 


the empire, and pierced with his lance the breaſt 


of Rodolph, the rebel king: Godfrey was the 
firſt who aſcended the walls of Rome; and his 
fickneſs, his vow, perhaps his remorſe” for beur- 
ing arms againſt the pope, confirmed 'an"early = 
Tefolution of viſiting the holy ſepulchre, not as a 


_ pilgrim, but à deliverer. His valour was ma- 


tured by prudence and moderation; his piety, 
though blind, was ſincere; and, in the tumult 
of a camp, he practiſed the real and fictitious 
virtues of a convent. Superior to the private fac- 
tions of the chiefs, he reſerved his enmity for 
the enemies of Chriſt; and though he gained a 
kingdom by the attempt, his pure and diſin- 
tereſted zeal was acknowledged by his rivals. 
Godfrey of Bouillon * was accompanied by his 


two brothers, by Euſtace the elder, who hall 


ſucceeded to the county of Boulogne, and by the 
younger, Baldwin, a character of more ambi- 
guous virtue. The duke of Lorraine was alike 


celebrated on either ſide of the Rhine: from 
His birth and education he was equally conver- 


Ant with the French and Teutonic languages: 


V See, in the Deſcription of France by the Abbe de Longue- 


rue, the articles of Boulogne, part i. p. 54. Brabant, part ii. 
p. 47, 48. Bauillon, p. 134. On his departure, Godfrey ſold 


or pawned Boufllon to the church for 1300 marks. 


45 See the family character of Godfrey, in William of . 
L ix. c. 5=8.; his previous deſign in Guibert (p. 485.), his 


'fickneſs and vow, in Bernard. Theſaur. (c. 78.). 


9 the 


* 


. 


n. Hugh hebſe. II. In the parliament that was held at 
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e the -barons- of France, Germany, and Lorraine, 
3 — their vaſſals; and tlie confederate force 


fourſcore thouſand foot and about ten thouſand 


bn Paris, in the king's preſence, about two months 
Robert of ter the countil of Clermont, Hugth count of 
' Vermandois was the molt | conſpicuous of the 
Flanders, Princes who aſſumed the croſs. But the appel- 


2 Anion of the great was applied, not ſo much to 


tres, &c. Hig merit or poſſeſſions (though neither were 


eontemptible), as to the royal birth of the bro- 


ther of the king of France“. Robert duke of 


-Normandy - was the eldeſt ſon of William the 
Conqueror; but on his father's death he was de- 
prived of the kingdom of England, by his -own 
indolence and the activity of his brother Rufus. 
The worth of Robert was degraded by an excef- | 
ſive levity and eaſineſs of temper : his cheerful - 
.neſs ſeduced him to the indulgence of pleaſure; 
Bis profuſe liberality impoveriſſied the prince and 


people; his indiſcriminate clemency multiplied 


the number of offenders; and the amiable qua- 
lities of a private man became the eſſential de- 
ſects of a ſovereign. For the trifling ſum of ten 
thouſand marks he mortgaged Normandy during 
eee, to the bebe n but his 
: ee eee e ee 


. 


| 46 Apna Comnena ſuppoſes, that Hugh was-proud. of his mobi 
| lity, riches, and power, (I. x. p. 288.).; the two laſt articles ap- 
- pear more equivocal; but an £vyi:a Which ſeven hundred years 
ago Was famous in the palace of Conſtantinople, attefis the an. 
cient dignity of the Capetian family of Franctee. * 
5 "OW . I. Yils C. 7. 1 67a, 673. in Camges. 
6 „ Normanieig. 


rat marched under his banner was compoſed of 


,, . es toe 
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engagement and behaviour in the holy war, an- 
nounced in Robert a reformation of manners, 
and reſtored him in ſome degree to the public 
eſteem: Another Robert was count of Flanders, 
a royal province, which, in this century, gave 
three queens to the thrones of France, England, 
and Denmark: he was ſurnamed the ſword and 
lance of the Chriſtians ; but in the exploits of a 
ſoldier, he ſometimes fame the duties of a gene- 
ral. Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, and 
of Troyes, was one of the richeſt princes of the 


age; and the number of his caſtles has been 
compared to the three hundred and ſixty- five days 
of the year. His mind was improved by litera- 


Y 
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— 


ture; and in the council of the chiefs, the elo- 


quent Stephen was choſen to diſcharge the of- 
fice of their preſident. Theſe four were the prin- 
cipal leaders of the French, the Normans, and, 
the- pilgrims of the Britiſh iſles : but the liſt of 
the barons who were poſſeſſed of three or four 
towns, would exceed, ſays a contemporary, the 
catalogue of the Trojan war“. III. In the ſouth 
of France, the command was aſſumed by Adhe- 
mar, biſhop of Puy, the pope s legate, and by 
Normanicis. He pawned the abe for one hundredth part of 
the preſent yearly revenue. Ten thouſand marks may be equal 
to five hundred thouſand livres, and Normandy annually yields 


fifly-ſrven millions to the king (Necker, Adminiſtration des 
Finances, tom. i. p. 287.). 


III. Ray- 
mond of 
Tho- 
1ouſe. 


43 His original letter to his wife, is inſerted in the Spicilegium 


of Dom. Luc. d' Acheri, tom. iv. and quoted in the Eſprit des 


_ Croiſades, tom, i. p. 63. 


49 Unius enim, duùm, trium ſeu quatuor oppidorum dominos- 


quis numeretꝰ quorum tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem 
Trojana, obfidio cocgifſe rr (Ever the lively and nee 
Guibert, p. 486.). 


Vol. Il. 0 Raymond, 
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en. Raymond, count of St. Giles and Tholouſe; 
— who added the prouder titles of duke of Nar- 


bonne and marquis of Provence. The former 
was a reſpectable prelate, alike qualified for this 
world and the next. The latter was a veteran 
warrior, who had fought againſt the Saracens of 
Spain, and who conſecrated his declining” age, 


not only to the deliverance, but to the perpetual 


fervice, of the holy fepulchre. His experience 
and riches gave him a ftrong aſcendant in the 


\. — Qbriſtian/exmp, whoſe Gtreſs: he was often able, 


and ſometimes willing, to relieve. But it was 
.eafier for him to extort the praiſe of the Infidels, 
than to preſerve the love of his ſubjects and 
aſſociates. His eminent qualities were clouded 
by a temper, hanghty, envious, and obſtinate; 


and, though he reſigned an ample patrimony, 


for the cauſe of God, his piety, in the public 
opinion, was not exempt from avarice and am- 
bition . A mercantile, rather than a martial 

ſpirit, prevailed among his provincials**, a com- 


mon name, which ineluded the natives of Au- 


vergne and Languedoc“, the vaſfals of the king- 


2 15 30 It is fingular enough, that Raymond of St. Giles, a ſecond 
character in the genuine hiſtory of the cruſades, ſhould ſhine as 
- the firſt of heroes in the writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. 


' Alexiad, I. x, xi.) and the Arabians (Longueruana, p. 129.). _ 
5: Omnes de Burgundiz, et Alvernii,. et Vaſconia, et Gothi 


; (of Languedoc), provinciales appellabantur, cæteri vero Fran- 


eigenæ et hoc in exercitu; inter hoſtes autem Franci dicebantur. 
Raymond des Agiles, p. 144- 


8 The town of his birth, or firſt appanege; en 
to St. gidius, whoſe name, as early as the firſt cruſade, was 


corrupted by the French into St. Gilles, or St. Giles. It is 
eo 1 . | ; 3 . . ſituate 


OFT THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 
dom of Burgundy or Arles. From the adjacent 


35 
CHAP. 
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frontier of Spain, he drew a band of hardy ad 


venturers; as he marched through Lombardy, a 
crowd of Italians flocked to his ſtandard, and his 
united force conſiſted of one hundred thouſand 


horſe and foot. If Raymond was the firſt to 
enliſt and the laſt to depart, the delay may be 


excuſed by the greatneſs of his preparation and 
the promiſe of an everlaſting farewell. IV. The 
name of Bohemond, the ſon of Robert Guiſcard, 
was already famous by his double victory over 
the Greek emperor: but his father's will had 
reduced him to the principality of Tarentum, 
and the remembrance of his Eaſtern trophies, till 


TV. Bohe- 
mond and 
Tancred. 


he was awakened by the rumour and paſſage of 


the French pilgrims. It is in the perſon of this 
Norman chief that we may ſeek for the cooleſt 
policy and ambition with a ſmall allay of religious 
fanaticiſm. His conduct may juſtify a belief that 
he had ſecretly directed Pa deſign of the pope, 
which he affected to ſecond with aſtoniſhment and 
zeal ; at the ſiege of Amalphi, his example and 
diſcourſe inflamed the paſſions of a confederate 
army ; he inſtantly tore his garment to ſupply 
croſſes for the numerous candidates, and prepared 
to viſit - Conſtantinople and Aſia at the head of 
ten thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand foot. 
Several princes of the Norman race accompanied 
this veteran general; and his couſin Tancred *? 
ſituate in the Lower Languedoc, between Niſmes and the Rh6ne, 
and ſtill boaſts a collegiate church of the foundation of Raymond 


 {Melanges tires d'une grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxvii. p. 51.). 


N * The mother of Tancred was Emma, fifter of the great Ro- 
D 3 | bert 
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was the partner, rather than the ſervant, of the 


— war. In the accompliſhed charaQer of Tancred, 


- 


empire, nnn a their foreign * and, 2. Frem 
the 


we diſcover all the virtues of a perfect knight“, 
the true ſpirit of chivalry, which inſpired the 
generous ſentiments and ſocial offices of man, far 


better than the baſe philoſophy, or the baſer reli- 


gion, of the times. 
Between the age of Charlemagne and that of 
th cruſades, a revolution had taken place among 
the Spaniards, the Normans, and the French, 
which was gradually extended to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. The ſervice of the infantry was degraded 
to the plebeigns ; ; the cavalry formed the ſtrength 
of the armies, and the honourable: name of miles, 
or ve folller was Ned. to the 'gentlemen ** who 
* 5 n | ſerved 


- * 
8 


8 Yau: Guifcard ; his father, the marquis Odo the Good. It is 


fingular enough, that the family and country of ſo illuſtrious a 
perſon ſhould be unknown; but Muratori reaſonably conjec - 
tures that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of the 
marquiſſes of Montferrat in Piedmont (Script. tom. v. p. 281; 
a8) 

£54. To, gratiſy the childiſh vanity of the houſe of Eſte, Taſſo 
has inſerted in his poem, and in the firſt cruſade, a fabulous 
hero, the brave and amorous Rinaldo (x. 75. xvii: 66—94.) 
He might borrow his name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila 
bianca Eſtenſe, who vanquiſhed, as the ſtandard-bearer of the 
Roman church, the emperor f rederic 1. (Storia Imperiale di 


| Ricobaldo, in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. ix. p. 360. Arioſto, 


Orlando Furioſo, iii. 30.). But, 1. The diſtance of ſixty years 
between the youth of the two Rinaldos, deſtroys their identity. 
2. The Storia Imperiale is a forgery of the conte Boyardo, at 
the eck of the xvtd century (Muratori, p. 281—289.). 3. This 
unaldo, and his exploits, are not leſs chimerical than the hero 
f Taſſo (Muratori, Antichità Eenſe, tom. i. p. 350.) 
355 Of the words gentilis, gentilbomme, gentleman, two etymos» 
s are produced: x. From the Barbarians of the fifth cen - 
tury, the ſoldiers, and at length the conquerors of the Roman 


Lo 
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ferved on horſeback, and were inveſted with the CHAP. 
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character of knighthood. The dukes and counts, CAS 


who had uſurped the rights of ſovereignty, di- 
vided the provinces among their faithful barons : 
the barons diſtributed among their vaſſals the fiefs 
or benefices of their juriſdiction; and theſe mili- 
tary tenants, the peers of each other and of their 
lord, compoſed the noble or equeſtrian order, 
which diſdained to conceive the peaſant or burgher 
as. of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. The 
_ dignity of their birth was preſerved by pure 
and equal alliances ; their ſons alone, who could 
produce four quarters or lines of anceſtry, with: 
out ſpot or reproach, might legally pretend to 
the honour of knighthood ; but a valiant ple- 
beian was ſometimes enriched and ennobled by 
the ſword, and became the father of a new race. 


A ſingle "knight could impart, according to his 


judgment, the character which he received; and 
the warlike ſovereigns of Europe derived more 
glory from this perſonal diſtinction, than from 
the luſtre of their diadem. This ceremony, of 
which ſome traces may be found in Taeitus and 
the woods of Germany **, was in its origin ſim- 
ple and profane ; the candidate, after ſome pre- 
vious trial, was inveſted with the ſword and ſpurs; 
and his cheek 'or ſhoulder were touched with a 
flight blow, as an emblem of the laſt affront, 
which it was lawful for him to endure. But ſu- 
the ſenſe of the civilians, who confider gentlis as ſynonymous 
with ingenuus. Selden inclines to the firit, but the . is more 
Pure, as well as probable. f 

5 Framea ſcutoque juyenem ornant. Tacitus, G 
F: T3: 
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A Fe :Qion of life ; in the holy wars, it ſanctißed the 


| profeſſion of arms ; and the order of chivalry was 


aſſimilated in its rights and privileges to the ſacred 


orders of prieſthood. The bath and white gar- 
ment of the novice, were an indecent copy of the 


regeneration of baptiſm : his ſword, which he of. 
fered on the altar, was bleſſed by the miniſters 
of religion; his ſolemn reception was preceded 


8 by faſts and vigils; and he was created a knight 


in the name of God, of St. George, and of St. 
Michael the archangel. He ſwore to accompliſh 


the duties of his profeſſion ; and education, ex- 


ample, and the public opinion, were the invio- 
lable guardians of his oath. As the champion of 


God and the ladies (I bluſh to unite ſuch diſcor- 
dant names), he devoted himſelf to ſpeak the 


truth; to maintain the right; to protect the di- 


ſtreſſed; to practiſe courteſy, a virtue leſs familiar 


to the ancients; to purſue the infidels; to deſpiſe 


 .. the allurements of eaſe and ſafety; and fo vindi- 


cate in every perilous adventure the honour of 
his character. The abuſe of the ſame ſpirit pro- 
voked the. illiterate knight to diſdain the arts of 
induſtry. and peace; to eſteem himſelf the ſole 


judge and avenger of his own injuries; and 


proudly to negle& the laws of civil ſociety and 
military diſcipline. | Yet the benefits of this inſti- 


_ tation, to refine the temper of Barbarians, and 


to infuſe ſome principles, of faith, juſtice, and 
humanity, were ſtrongly felt, and have been often 
obſerved. The aſperity of national prejudice was 


3 5 and. the community of WI and 


arms 
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arms . a ſimilar colour and generous emu- © 


39 
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lation over the face of Chriſtendom. Abroad, — 


in enterpriſe and pilgrimage, at home in martial 
exerciſe, the warriors of every country were per- 
petually aſſociated; and impartial taſte muſt pre- 
fer a 1 to the Olympic games 
of claſſic antiquity 7; Inſtead, of the naked 
ſpectacles which corrupted the manners of the 
Greeks, and baniſſied from the ſtadium the vir. 
gins and matrons; the pompous. decoration of 
the liſts was crowned with the preſence of chaſte 
and high-born beauty, from whoſe hands the 


conqueror received the prize of his dexterity and 


courage. The ſkill and ſtrength that were ex- 
erted in wreſtling and boxing, bear a diſtant and 
doubtful relation to the merit of a ſoldier; but 
the tournaments, as they were invented in France, 
and eagerly adopted both in the Eaſt and Weſt, 
preſented a lively image of the buſineſs of the 
field. The ſingle combats, the general ſkirmith, 
the defence of a paſs, or caſtle, were rehearſed 
as in actual ſervice; and the conteſt, both in 
real and mimic war, was decided by the ſuperior 
management of the horſe and lance. The lance 
was the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight: 
his horſe was of a large and heavy breed; but 
this charger, till he was rouſed by the approach- 


$7 The athletic exerciſez, particularly the cœſtus and pancra- 
tium, were condemned by Lycurgus, Philopœmen, and Galen, 
a lawgiver, a general, and a phyſician. Againſt their authority 
and reaſons, the reader may weigh the apology of Lucian, in 
the character of Solon. See Welt on the n dane, in bis 
Pindar, vol. i ii, p. 86—96. 245—248. | 
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F. ing danger, was uſually led by an attendant, ani 
he quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more/ealy 


pace. His helmet, and ſword, his greaves, — 
buckler, it would be ſuperfluous. to deſcribe ; but 


' \Lmay, remark, that at the period of the cruſades, 
dhe armour was leſs ponderous than in later 
times; and that, inſtead of a maſſy cuiraſs; his 
breaſt was defended by an hauberk or coat of 
mail. When their long lances were fixed in the 
reſt, the warriors furiouſly ſpurred their horſes 


againſt the foe; and the light cavalry of the 


Turks and Arabs could ſeldom ſtand againſt the 
direct and impetuous weight of their charge. 
Bach; knight was attended to the field by his 

faithful ſquire, a, youth of equal birth and fimi- 

lar hopes; he was followed by his archers and 
men at arms, and four, or five, or ſiæ ſoldiers, 
wete computed as the furniture of a complete 


lance, In the expeditions to the neighbouring 
kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the 


feudal tenure. no longer ſubſiſted; the voluntary 
ſervice of the knights and their followers was 


either prompted by zeal or attachment, or pur» 


chaſed with rewards and promiſes; and the oy 


bers of each | ſquadron were meaſured by the 


power, the wealth, and the fame of each 'inde- 
pendent. chieftain. They were diſtinguiſhed by 
his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of 
war; and the moſt ancient families of Europe | 
mul ſeek. in theſe atchievements the origin and 
f of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of 
X chivalry, 1 have been urged to een on the 
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Or THE 'ROMAN” EMPIRE: 


cauſe, of this memorable inſtitution de 


Such were the troops, and ſuch the leaders the princes 


ho aſſumed the croſs for the deliverance of the to Con- 


ſtantino- 


holy ſepulchre. As ſoon as they were relieved pie, a. .D. 


by the abſence of the plebeian multitude, they — 
encouraged each other, by interviews and mieſ. d o. 
ſages, to accompliſh.” their vow and haſten their 
departure. Their wives and ſiſters were defirous 
of partaking the danger and merit of the pilgri- 
mage; their portable treaſures were conveyed in 
bars of ſilver and gold; and the princes and ba- 
rons were attended by their equipage of hounds 
and hawks to amuſe their leiſure and to ſupply 
their table. The difficulty of procuring fubfiſt- 
.ence for ſo many myriads of men and horſes, 
engaged them to ſeparate their forces; tlieir choice 
or ſituation determined the road; and it was 
agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Con- 
ſtantinople, and from thence to begin their ope- 
rations againſt the Turks. From the banks of 
the Meuſe and the Moſelle, Godfrey of Bouillon 
followed the direct way of Germany, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria: and, as long as he exerciſed the 
ſole command, every ſtep afforded ſome proof of 
his prudence and virtue. On the confines of 
Hungary: be was Ropped three weeks * Chriſ. 


z On the curious s ſubjects of knighthood; knights- PRI 
lity, arms, cry of war, banners, and tournaments, an ample fund 
of information may be ſought i in gelden (Opera, tom. iti. part 1. 
Titles of Honour, part ii. c. x. 3. f. 8.) , Ducange (Gloſſ. Latin. 
tom. iv. p. 398—412, &c. Diſſertations. ſur Joinville (i. vi-rxil. _ 
p. 127142. p. 165222. ), and M. de St. Palaye (Memoires ſur 
la n, 2 


1 
ory of the cruſades, at once an effect, and a e 
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— abuſe, of the erois was juſtly 


THERE DECLINE” AND FALL 

tian people, to whom the name, or at leaſt che 
odious. The Hun- 

garians ſtill ſmarted with the wounds which they 


| had received from the firſt pilgrims : in their turn 


they had abuſed the right of defence and retalig- 


tion; and they had reaſon to apprehend: a ſevere 


«fl revenge pam an hero. of the. ſame nation, and ' 
who was engaged in the fame cauſe. But, after 


weighing the motives and the events, the vir- 
tuqus duke was content to pity: the crimes and 


misfortunes of his worthleſs brethren ; and his 


queſted in his name a free paſſage and an equal 
market. To remove their ſuſpicions, Godfrey 
truſted himſelf, and afterwards his 8 to 
the faith of Carloman king of Hungary, who 


treated them with a ſimple but hoſpitable enter- 


tainment: the treaty was ſanctified by their com- 
mon goſpel; and a proclamation, under pain of 


death, reſtrained the animoſity and licence of the 


. Latin ſoldiers. From Auſtria to Belgrade, they 


traverſed the plains of Hungary, without endur- 
ing or offering an injury; and the proximity of 
Carloman, who hovered on their flanks with his 
numerous cavalry, was a precaution not leſs uſe- 


ful for their | ſafety than for his own. They 


. reached the banks of the Save; and no ſooner 


3 had they paſſed the river, than the king of Hun- 


gary reſtored the hoſtages, and faluted their 


"8 departure with the faireſt wiſhes for the ſuc- 


ceſs of their enterpriſe. With the ſame con- 


duct and diſcipline, Godfrey pervaded the woods 


of nn and the frontiers of Thrace ; and might 
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- congratulate himſelf, that he had almoſt reached C. 
the firſt term of his pilgrimage, without drawing 7 


his ſword againſt a Chriſtian adverſary. After an 
eaſy and pleaſant journey through Lombardy, from 
Turin to Aquileia, Raymond and his provincials 
marched forty days through the ſavage country of 
Dalmatia and Sclavonia. The weather was a 
perpetual fog; the land was mountainous and de- 
ſolate; the natives were either fugitive or hoſtile: 
looſe in their religion and government, they re- 
fuſed to furniſh proviſions or guides; murdered 
the ſtragglers ; and exerciſed by night and day the 
vigilance of the count, who derived more ſecu- 
rity from the puniſhment of ſome captive rob- 
bers than from his interview and treaty with the 
prince of Scodra ©, His march between Duraz- 
zo and Gr Wr was haraſſed, without 
being ſtopped, by the peaſants and Toldiers of the 
Greek emperor ; and the ſame faint and ambi- 
guous hoſtility was prepared for the remaining 
chiefs, who paſſed the Adriatic from the coaſt 
of Italy. Bohemond had arms and veſſels, 
and foreſight and diſcipline ; and his name was 


© $59 The Familiz Dalmaticz of Ducange are meagre and imper- 
fect; the national hiſtorians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks 
remote and careleſs. In the year 1104, Coloman reduced the 
maritime country as far as Trau and Salona (Katona, Hiſt. Crit. 
tom. iii. p. 195205.) a 
6e Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and fortreſs of Gen- 
tius king of the Myrians, arx munitifima, afterwards a Roman 
colony (Cellarius, tom. i. p. 393, 394-). It is now called iſco- 
dar, or Scutari (d'Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. x64.). 
The ſanſiak (now a paſha) of Scutari, or Schendeire, was the 
viiith under the Beglerbeg of Romania, and furniſhed 600 ſoldiers 
on a revenue. of 78,787 rix-dallars — Stato Militare del 
Impero Ottomano, p. 128.) 
| not 
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CWAP. gat forgotten in the provinces of Epirus and Theſ: 
2 ſaly. Whatever obſtacles he encountered were 


en by his military conduct and the va- 
lour of Tancred; and if the Norman prince 


affected to ſpare the Greeks, he gorged his fol- 


diere with the full plunder of an heretical caſtle ©. 
The nobles of France preſſed forwards with the 


vain and thoughtleſs ardour of which their na- 
tion has been ſometimes accuſed. From the Alps 
to Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of the 
219. two Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through 


a; wealthy country, and amidſt the applauding 
Catholics, was a devout or triumphant progreſs : 


+ they kifſed the feet of the Roman pontiff; and 
the golden ſtandard of St. Peter was delivered to 


the brother of the French monarch. But in 


this viſit of piety and pleaſure, they neglected 


to ſecure the ſeaſon, and the means, of their 


embarkation: : the winter was inſenſibly loſt; 


their troops were ſcattered and corrupted in the 
towns of Italy. They ſeparately accompliſned 


their paſſage, regardleſs of ſafety or - dignity : 


and within nine months. from the' feaſt of the 


 Affumption, the day appointed by Urban, all 


the Latin Princes had reached eee / 


x 4 In Pelagonia exftvurn' en dit cum dun 


habitatoribus igne combuſſere. Nec us i is — contigit: quia 
illorum deteſtabilis ſermo et cancer ſerpebat, jamque circumja- 
centes regiones ſuo pravo dogmate fœdaverat (Robert. Mon: 

p. 36, 37. ). Aſter coolly relating the fact, the archbiſnop Bald - 


Aa- as a praiſe, Omnes ſiquidem illi viatores, Judeos, hæ- 


reticos, Saracenos æqualiter ent exoſos; Py ip omnes pe. 
lant inimicos Dei (p. 92.) | 


« Bk een Paper a. Ap Mare e (Alexia, 
LX. p. 288.) 
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But the count of Vermandois was produced as a CHAP. 

captive; his foremoſt veſſels were ſcattered b 

a tempeſt ; and his perſon, againſt the law of na 
tions, was detained by the lieutenants, of Alexius. 

Vet the arrival of Hugh had been announced by 

four-and-twenty knights in golden armour,” who: 

commanded the emperor to revere the general of 

the Latin Chriſtians, the brother of the King" of 


kings“. 
In ſome Oriental tale I "AY read the fable 2 1 Policy of 


ſhepherd, who was ruined by the accompliſhment ror Atexi- 
of his own wiſhes : he had prayed for water ; the — 


Ganges was turned into his grounds, and his A. P. 
flock and cottage were ſwept away by the inun- ceniber 
dation. Such was the fortune, 'or at leaſt the 4 = ug 
apprehenſion, of the Greek emperor Alexius May. 
Comnenus, whoſe name has already appeared in 

this hiſtory, and whoſe conduct is ſo differently 


Wee by: his daugiter Anne“ » and by Fre 


WY omen way: dea, xas a xv v es cee ese ; 
This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of Wee, e 
but the patriot Ducange repeats with much complacency (Not. 
Alexiad. p 352, 353. Diſſert. xxvii. ſur Joinville, p. 315.), the 
paſſages of Matthew Paris (A D. 1254.) and Froiſſard (vob. i iv. 
p. 201.), which ſtyle the king of France, rex regum, and chef 
de tous les rois Chretiens. 

64 Anna Comnena was. born the 15 of December, A.D. 20055 
indiction vii. (Alexiad, I. vi. p. 166, 167.) . At thirteen, the 
time of the firſt cruſade, ſhe was nubile, and perhaps married to 
the younger Nicephorus Bryennius, whom ſhe fondly ſtyles ve 
dee Kaioaps (I. x. p. 295, 296+). Some moderns have imagined, 
that her enmity to Bohemond was the fruit of diſappointed. lovei 
In the tranſactions of Conſtantinople and Nice, her partial ac- 
counts (Alex. I. x, xi. p. 283377. ), may be oppoſed to the 
partiality of the Latins, but in (heir OY ap ln the is is 
brief and ignorant. | 
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In the council of Placentia, his 


1 bad ſolicited a moderate ſuceour, 


perhaps of ten thouſand foldiers: but he was 
© aflonithed by che approach of ſo many potent 
chiefs und fanatic nations. The emperor flue- 
tated between hope and fear, between timidity 
and courage; but in the crooked policy which he 
miſtook fer wiſdom, I cannot believe, I cannot 
diſcern, that he maliciouſly conſpired againſt the 


fe or honour of the French heroes. The pro- 
miiſeuous multitudes of Peter the hermit, were 


_ favage beaſts, alike deſtitute of hamanity and 
- reaſon; nor was it- poſſible for Alexius to pre- 
vent or deplore their deſtruction. The troops of 
Godfrey and his peers were leſs contemptible, 
dut not leſs ſuſpicious, to the Greek emperor. 
Their motives might be pure and pious; but he 
uns equally alarmed by his knowledge of the am- 
Bitious Bohemond, and his ignorance of the 
Tranfalpine chiefs : the courage of the French 
was blind and headſtrong; they might be tempted 
by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by 
the view and opinion of their invincible ſtrength 3 
and Jeruſalem might be forgotten in the proſpe& 
of Conſtantinople. After a long march and pain - 
ful abſtinence, the troops of Godfrey encamped 
in the plains of Thrace; they heard with indig- 
nation, that their brother, the count of Verman- 
. was . by the Greeks; and their 


. of the rate nn regs Tp Feet 
Maimbourg has favoured the Catholic Franka, and Voltaire has 
been partial to the ſchiſmatic Greeks. The prejudice of a philo- 
is leſs excuſeable than that of a Jeſuit. 


reluctant 


OF THR ROMAN EMPIRE 
rehaQant duke was compelled to indulge them in 
ſome freedom of retaliation and rapine. 
were appeaſed by the ſubmiſſion of A0 he 


promiſed to ſupply their camp; and as they re- 


fuſed, in the midſt of winter, to paſs the Boſpho- 


rus, their quarters were aſſigned among the gar- 
dens and palaces on the ſhores of that narrow fra. 
But an incurable jealoufy ſtill rankled in the 


minds of the two nations, who deſpiſed each other 


as flaves and Barbarians. Ignorance is the ground 


4 


C HAP. 
LVIII. 


1 


of fuſpicion, and ſuſpieion was inflamed into daily 


provocations: prejudice is blind, hunger is deaf; 
and Alexius is accuſed of a deſign to ſtarve or 
aſſault the Latins in à dangerous poſt, on all 
ſides encompaſſed with the waters ©, Godfrey 
ſounded his trumpets, burft the net, overſpread 
the phinz and inſulted the ſuburbs : but the 
gates of Conſtantinople were ſtrongly fortified'; 
the ramparts were lined with archers; and after 

a doubtful conflict, both parties liſtened to the 
voice of peace and religion. The gifts and 

promiſes of the emperor inſenſibly ſoothed the 
fierce fpirit of the weſtern ſtrangers; as a Chri- 
tian warrior, he rekindled their zeal for the pro- 
ſecution of their holy enterpriſe, which he en- 
gaged to ſecond with his troops and treaſures: 

On the return. of ſpring, Godfrey was perſuaded 


e Between the Black flea, the Boſphorus, * the river Bar. 
byſes, which is deep in ſummer, and runs fifteen miles through 
a flat meadow. Its communication with Europe and Conftan- 
tinople is by the ftone bridge of the Blacherne, which in ſueceſ- 
five ages was reſtored by Juſtinian and Bafil (Gyllius de Boſphora 
Thracio, I. POE Ducadge,”'E. F. et, ah oh 8 
. | 
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CHAP. to ocupy a pleaſant and plentiful camp in Afia+ 
Cu. and no ſooner had he paſſed. the Boſphorus, than 
tte Greek veſſels were ſuddenly recalled to the 
The ſame policy was repeated 
with the ſucceeding chiefs, who were ſwayed: by 
the example, and weakened by the departure, of. 
their foremoſt companions. By his {kill and: dili- 
gence, Alexius prevented the union of any two 


of the confederate armies at the ſame moment: 


| under the walls of Conſtantinople ; and before the 


feaſt of the Pentecoſt not a Latin n * 
on the coaſt of Europe. 7 
- The fame arms which vi e Curane, might 


deliver Afia, and repel the Turks from the neigh- 
houring ſhores of the Boſphorus and Helleſpont. 
The fair provinces from Nice to Antioch were 


the recent patrimony of the Roman emperor; 


and his ancient and perpetual claim ſtill embraced 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. In bis en- 


thuſtaſm, Alexius indulged, or affected, the am- 
bitious hope of leading his new allies to ſubvert 


the thrones of the Eaſt: but the calmer dictates 
- reaſon and Semper. diſſuaded him from expoſing: * 


wy n His prudence, or his ri 


„ 7 &@ 


was. content. with extorting from the F rench. 


'- - Þrinices an oath of homage and. fidelity, and æ 


ſolemn promiſe, that they would either reſtore, 


or hold, their Afiatic conqueſts, as the humble 
and loyal vaſſals of the Roman empire. Their 
independent ſpirit was fired at the mention of 
this foreign and voluntary lervitude; they ſuc». _ 
celively yielded to the Textrous application of 


£3” ; 9 5 8 gifts 


of Bouillon every human conſideration was ſub- 
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giſts' and flattery ; and the firſt proſelytes beate C WAP. 
the moſt eloquent and effeftual miſſionaries to 3 noo 


multiply the companions of their ſhame. The 
pride of Hugh of Vermandois was ſoothed by 
the honours of his captivity; and in the brother of 
the French king, the example of ſubmiſſion was 
prevalent and weighty. In the mind of Godfrey 


ordinate to the glory of God and the ſucceſs of 
the cruſade. He had firmly reſiſted the tempta · 
tions of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged. 
the attack and conqueſt of Conſtantinople. Alex- 
ius eſteemed his virtues, deſervedly named him 
the champion of the empire, and dignified his 
homage with the filial name and the rites of 
adoption. The hateful Bohemond was received 


to praiſe-the valour that he had diſplayed, and 
the glory that he had acquired, in the fields of 


Durazzo and Lariſſa. The ſon of Guiſcard was 


lodged and entertained, and ſerved with Imperial 
pomp : one day, as he paſſed through the galler 
of the palace, a door was careleſsly left open to 
expoſe a pile of gold and filver, of filk and gems, 
of curious and coſtly furniture, that. was heaped 
in ſeeming diſorder, from the floor to the roof 
of the chamber. What conqueſts,” exclaimed 


or There were two ſorts of adoption, the one by arms, the 


other by introducing the ſon between the ſhirt and ſkin of his 
father. Ducange (ſur Joinville, diff, xxii. p. 270.) . Gear. 


frey's adoption to have been of the latter ſort, _ | the 
e we 
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as 4 true and ancient ally; and if the emperor 
reminded him of former- hoſtilities, it was only. 
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0. WAP. che enbitzous miſer, . might not be atchieved by 


EVHr. 


5 Azz 66) the *poſſeſſion | of wa! A treaſure?” «© Tt is 


«your own,” replied a' Greek attendant who 


watched the motions of his ſoul; and Bohemond, 
after ſome heſitation, Gondefbendsd to accept this 
magnificent preſent. The Norman was flattered 
by 'the aſſurance of an independent principality, 


„ and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his dar- 


In his ſouthern province, the count of St. Giles 


ing demand of the office of great domeſtic, or 
general, of the Eaſt. The two Roberts, the ſon 
of. the cenduetor of England, and the kinſman 
of three queens , bowed in their turn before the 
Byzantine throne. A private letter of Stephen 


of Chartres atteſts his admiration of the emperor, 


the moſt excellent and liberal of men, who taught 


him to believe that he was a favourite, and pro- 


miſed to educate and eſtabliſh his youngeſt ſon. 


and Tholouſe faintly recognized the ſupremacy of 


the king of France, a prince of a foreign nation 


and language. At the head of an hundred thou- 
ſand men, he declared, that he was the ſoldier and 
ſervant of Chriſt alone, and that the Greek might 
be ſatisfied with an equal treaty of alliance and 


friendſhip. His obſtinate reſiſtance enhanced the 
value and the price of his fubmiſſion; and he ſhone, 


ſays the princeſs Anne, among the Barbatians; as | 


"the ſun amidſt the ſtars of heaven. His diſguſt of 
the ae and inſolence of the French, his ſuſpi- 


68 After his return, Robert of Flanders became the man of 
the king of Eugland, for a penſion of four hundred marks. Sec 
the firſt act in n Fœdera. f 


. 
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cions of the deſigns of Bohemond, the emperor C Ai 7. 
imparted to his faithful Raymond; and that aged — 
ſtateſman might clearly diſcern, that however 
falſe in friendſhip, he was ſincere in his enmity““. 
be ſpirit of chivalry was laſt ſubdued in the per- 
ſon of Tancred; and none could deem them 
ſelves diſhonoured by the imitation of that gallant 
knight. He diſdained the gold and flattery of 
the Greek monarch; aſſaulted in his preſence 
an inſolent patrician; eſcaped to Aſia in the 
habit of a private ſoldier; and yielded with a 
ſigh to the authority of Bohemond and the 
intereſt of the Chriſtian cauſe. The beſt and 
moſt oſtenſible reaſon was the impoſſibility of 
paſſing the ſea and accompliſhing their vow, 
without the licence and the veſſels of Alexius; 
but they cheriſhed a ſecret hope, that as ſoon as 
they trod the continent of Aſia, their ſwords 
would obliterate their ſhame, and diſſolve the 
engagement, which on his ſide might not be 
very faithfully performed. The ceremony of their 
homage was grateful to a people who: had long 
ſince conſidered pride as the ſubſtitute of power. 
High on his throne, the emperor ſat mute and 
immoveable : his majeſty was adored by the Latin 
princes; and they ſubmitted to kiſs either his 
feet or his knees, an indignity which their own, 
writers are aſhamed to confeſs and unable to 


deny“. 

| "Private 
69 $enſit vetus regnandi, falſos in amore, odia non fingere, 
Tacit. vi. 44. 


70 The proud bifforiazis of the cruſades ſlide and tumble over 
this 3 ſtep. Vet, ſince the heroes knelt to 2 the 
E 3 emperor 


= 
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2 om „ bette or public intereſt ſuppreſſed the mur- 


Inſolence 


of the 
Franks. 


murs of the dukes and counts; but a French 
baron (he is ſuppoſed to be Robert of Paris“) 


preſumed to aſcend the throne, and to place him- 


ſelf by the fide of Alexius. The ſage reproof of 
Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, in his bar- 
barous' idiom, Who is this ruſtic, that keeps 


„ his! ſeat, while ſo many valiant captains are 


«ſtanding round him?“ The emperor main- 
tained” his filence, diſſembled his | indignation, 
and queſtioned his interpreter concerning the 
meaning of the words, which he partly ſuſpected 


from the univerſal language of geſture and coun- 


tenance. Before the departure of the pilgrims, 


''/ . he endeavoured to learn the name and condition 


could now prove his inheritance! Anna relates, with vifible 


of the audacious baron. I am a Frenchman,” 
replied Robert, of the pureſt and moſt ancient 
© nobility of my country. All that I know is, 


6 Wige pee a church in my ee Pr 


4.06 the 


"4 


2 as he at motionleſs on his throne, it it is car that they 


muſt have kiſſed either his feet or knees. It is only fingular, that 
Anna ſhould not have amply ſupplied the filence or ambiguity-of 
the Latins. The abaſement of their princes would have added a 
fine chapter to the Ceremoniale Aulz Byzantinz. 

71 He called himſelf 9payy0; nablagor vw see, (Alexias, I. x. 
p. 301.) . What à title of nobleſſe of the xith century, if any one 


pleaſure, that the ſwelling Barbarian, Acre 727 0pwjurr0;y was killed, 
or wounded, after fighting in the front in the battle of Dory- 
lzum (l. xi. p. 31.) This circumſtance may juſtify the ſuſpi- 
cion of Ducange (Not. p. 362.), that he was no other than Ro- 
bert of Paris, of the diſtrict moſt peculiarly ſtyled the Duchy or 


TMand'of France { Lie de. France J. 


72. With the fame penetration, Ducange diſcovers his church 
50 be that of St. Prauſus, or Droſin, of POR quem duello 
dimicaturf 


| £4 - 
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te the reſort of thoſe who are defirous of approv- OS] P. 
« ing their valour in ſingle combat. Till an — 
« enemy appears, they addreſs their prayers to 2 
« God and his ſaints. That church I have fre- 
“ quently viſited, but never have I found an 
« antagoniſt who dared to accept my defiance.“ 
Alexius diſmiſſed the challenger with ſome pru- 
dent advice for his conduct in the Turkiſh war- 
fare; and hiſtory repeats with pleaſure this 
lively example of the manners of his age and 

The conqueſt of Aſia was undertaken and at- Their re- 
chieved by Alexander, with thirty-five thouſand — 7g 
Macedonians and Greeks?*; and. his beſt hope cn" ay 
was in the ſtrength and diſcipline of his phalanx May. 
of infantry. The principal force of the cruſaders 
conſiſted in their cavalry; and when that force 
was muſtered in the plains of Bithynia, the 
knights and their martial attendants on horſeback 
amounted to one hundred thouſand fighting men, 
completely armed with the helmet and coat of 
mail. The value of theſe ſoldiers deſerved” a 
ſtrict and authentic account; and the flower of 
European chivalry might furniſh, in a firſt effort, 
this formidable body of heavy horſe. A part of 
the infantry might be enrolled for the ſervice of 


dimicaturi ſolent invocare : pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus (his | 
tomb pernoctant invictos reddit, ut et de Burgundiã et Italia 
tali neceſſitate confugiatur ad eum. Joan. nn epiſt. 
139. 8 
73 There is ſome diverſity on the numbers of his army: but no 
authority can be compared with that of Ptolemy, who ſtates it 
at five thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot * — An- 


nales, P. 152.). 
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ſcouts,” pioneers, and archers; but the promi 
cuous crowd were loſt i in their own diſorder ; and 
we depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on 
the belief and fancy, of a' chaplain of count 


Baldwin , in the eſtimate of fix hundred thou- 


fand pilgrims able to bear arms, beſides the 
prieſts'and monks, the women and children, of 
the Latin camp. The reader ſtarts ; and before 


he is recovered from his ſurpriſe, I ſhall add, on 
the ſame teſtimony, that if all who took the croſs | 


had accompliſhed their vow, above six MILLIONS 


would have migrated from Europe to Aſia. Un- 


der this oppreſſion of faith, I derive ſome relief 
from a more ſagacious and thinking writer“, 
who, after the ſame review of the cavalry, accuſes 


the credulity of the prieſt of Chartres, and even 
_ doubts whether the Ciſalpine regions (in the geo- 
graphy of a Frenchman) were ſufficient to pro- 
duce and pour forth ſuch incredible multitudes. 


The cooleſt ſcepticiſm will remember, that of 


theſe religious volunteers great numbers never 


beheld Conſtantinople and Nice. Of enthuſiaſm 


_the influence is irregular and tranſient : : many 


were detained at home by reaſon or cowardice, 


by poverty or weakneſs; and many were repulſed 


74 Fulcher. Carnotenfis, p. 387. He enumerates nineteen 
nations of different names and languages (p. 389.) ; but I do not 


clearly apprehend his difference between the Franci and Galli, 


Itali and Apuli. Elſewhere (p. 385.) he contemptuouſiy brands 
the deſerters. 


7 Guibert, p. 556. Vet even his gentle oppoſition implies an 


- immenſe multitude. By Urban IL in the fervour of his zeal, it is 


7550 rated at 300,900 "ems. (epift, xvi. Concil, tom, xii. p. 
731. 
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by the obſtacles of the way, the more inſuperable © 


HA. 
LVIII. 


as they were unforeſeen to theſe ignorant fanatics. — 


The ſavage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria 


were whitened with their bones: their vanguard 


was cut in pieces by the Turkiſh ſultan ; and the 
loſs of the firſt adventure by the ſword, or climate, 
or fatigue, has already been ſtated. at, three hun- 
.dred thouſand men. Yet the myriads that ſur- 


vived, that marched, that preſſed forwards on 


the holy pilgrimage, were a ſubje& of aſtoniſh- 
ment to themſelves'and to the Greeks. The co- 
pious energy of her language ſinks under the 
efforts of the princeſs Anne“: the images of 
locuſts, of leaves and flowers, of the ſands of 
the ſea, or the ſtars of heaven, imperfectly re- 
preſent what ſhe had ſeen and heard; and the 
daugliter of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was 
looſened from its foundations, and hurled againſt 
Aſia. The ancient hoſts of Darius and Xerxes 
labour under the ſame doubt of a vague and in- 
definite magnitude; but I am inclined to believe, 
that a larger number has neyer been contained 
within the lines of a ſingle camp than at the ſiege 


of Nice, the firſt operation of the Latin princes, 


Their motives, their characters, and their arms, 
have been already diſplayed. Of their troops, the 
moſt numerous Portion were natives of France ; : 


76 Alexias, 1, x. p. 283. 305. Her faſtidious delicacy. com- 
plains of their ſtrange and inarticulate names, and indeed there 
+ i ſcarcely one that ſhe has not contrived- to disfigure with the 

proud ignorance, ſo dear and familiar to a poliſhed people, I 
ſhall ſelect only one Es Sangeles, for the count of St. 


Oles. | 
| SES the 


her 
Apulia, ſent a powerful reinforcement : ſome bands 
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aun the banks of the Rhine, and 


of adventurers were drawn from Spain, Lom- 
bardy, and Englan '7; and from the diſtant 
bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland“ 
iſſued ſome naked and favage fanatics, ferocious 
at home but unwarlike abroad. Had not ſuper- 
ſtition condemned the facrilegious prudence of 


| depriving the pooreſt or weakeſt Chriſtian of 


the merit of the pilgrimage, the uſeleſs crowd, 
with mouths, but without hands, might have 


been ſtationed in the Greek empire, till their 


companions had opened and ſecured the way of 
the Lord. A ſmall remnant of the pilgrims," who 


' paſſed the Boſphorus, was permitted to viſit 
the holy ſepulchre. Their northern conſtitution: 


.- was; ſcorched by the rays, and infected by the 
2 vapours, of a Syrian ſun. They conſumed, with 


heedleſs prodigality, their ſtores of water and 
proviſion: their numbers exhauſted the inland 


country ; the ſea was remote, the Greeks were 


2 william or Malmſbury (who wrote. about the year = 
has inſerted in his hiſtory (I. iv. p. 130154.) a narrative of the 
firſt cruſade: but I viſh that, inſtead of liſtening to the tenue mur- 
mur which had paſſed the Britiſh ocean (p. 143. ), he had confined 
himſelf to the numbers, families, and adventures of his coun- 
trymen. I find in Dugdale, that an Engliſh Norman, Stephen 
earl of Albemarle and Holderneſſe, led the rear-guard with duke 
Robert, at the battle of Antioch (Baronage, part i. p. 61. ). 

78. Videres Scotorum apud fe ferocium alias imbellium cuneos 


| (Guibert, p. 471.): the crus intectum, and hiſpida chlamys, may 


ſuit the Highlanders; but the finibus uliginofis, may rather apply 
to the Iriſh bogs. William of Malmſbury expreſsly mentions 
the Welſh and Scots, &c. (l. iv. p. 133.) who quitted, the former 
venationem ſaltuum, the latter familiaritatem PRI Red . 

une 
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unfriendly, and the Chriſtians of every ſect fled - 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their 
brethren. In the dire neceſſity of famine, they 


OE 
CHAP.. 


— 


ſometimes roaſted and devoured the fleſh of their 
infant or adult captives. Among the Turks and 
Saracens, the idolaters of Europe were rendered 
more odious by the name and reputation of can- 


nibals: the ſpies who introduced themſelves into 
the kitchen of Bohemond, were ſhewn ſeveral 


human bodies turning on the ſpit; and the artful 


Norman encouraged a report, which encreaſed at 


the ſame time the abhorrence and the terror an | 


the infidels . 
I. have expatiated with pleaſure on the firſt 


ſteps of the cruſaders, as they paint the manners 


and character of Europe: but I ſhall abridge 


the tedious and uniform narrative of their blind 
atchievements, which were performed by ſtrength 


Siege of 
Nice, 
A. D. 


1097, 
May 14— 


June 20. 


and are deſcribed by ignorance. From their firſt 


ſtation in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they 
advanced in ſucceſſive diviſions ; paſſed the con- 
tracted limit of the Greek empire; opened a 
road through the hills, and commenced, by the 
. fiege of his capital, their pious warfare againſt 
the Turkiſh ſultan. His kingdom of Roum ex- 
| tended. from the Helleſpont to the confines of 
Syria, and barred the pilgrimage of Jeruſa- 


79 This cannibal hunger, ſometimes real, more frequently an 
artifice or a lye, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexias, l. x. 
p. 288.), Guibert (p. 546.), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97.) The 
ſtratagem is related by the author of the Geſta Francorum, the 
monk Robert Baldric, and Raymond des Agiles, in the ſiege * 


ls: 


famine of Antioch, 
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CHAT. lem his name was Kilidge-Arllan, or Soliman , 
—— of the race of Seljuk, and ſon of the firſt con- 
queror; and in the defence of a land which the 
Turks confidered as their own, he deſerved the 
pPraiſe of his enemies, by whom alone he is known 
to poſterity. Yielding to the firſt impulſe of the 
torrent, he depoſited his family and treaſure in 
Nice; retired to the mountains with fifty thou- 
ſand horſe; and twice deſcended to aſſault the 
camps or quarters of the Chriſtian beſiegers, 
which formed an imperfect circle of above ſix 
miles. The lofty and ſolid walls of Nice were 
covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by three 
hundred and ſeventy towers; and on the verge of 
Chriſtendom, the Moſlems were trained in arms 
and inflamed by religion. Before this city, the 
French princes occupied their ſtations, and pro- 
ſecuted their attacks without correſpondence or 
ſubordination: emulation prompted their valour; 
but their valour was ſullied by cruelty, and their 
emulation degenerated into envy and civil diſ- 
cord. In the ſiege of Nice, the arts and engines 
of antiquity were employed by the Latins; the 
mine and the battering- ram, the tortoiſe, and the 
belfrey or moveable turret, artificial fire, and the 
catapult and baliſt, the ling, and che croſs-bow for 


30 His Muſulman appellation of Soliman is uſed by the Tale, 

and his character is highly embelliſhed by Taſſo. His Turkiſh 

name of Kilidge-Arſlan (A. H. 485—500. A. D. 11921206, Sce 

de Guignes's Tables, tom. i. p. 245.) is emplayed by the Orien- 
tals, and with ſome corruption by the Greeks : but little more 

than his name can be found in the Mahometan writers, who are 


dry and ſulky on the ſubje&t of the firſt cruſade (de Guignes, 
tom. i. p. ii. p. ö 
33 the 


* 
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the caſting of ſtones and darts . In the ſpace of CHAP. 


ſeven weeks; much labour and blood were ex- e, 


pended, and ſome progreſs, eſpecially by count 
Raymond, was made on the ſide of the beſiegers. 
But the Turks could protract their reſiſtance and 
ſecure their eſcape, as long as they were maſters 
of the lake Aſcanius, which | ſtretches ſeveral 
miles to the weſtward of the city. The means of 
> conqueſt were ſupplied by the prudence and in- Ik 
duſtry of Alexius ; a great number of boats was ; 
tranſported on Rules from the ſea to the lake; 
they were filled with the moſt dextrous of his 
archers ; the flight of the ſultana was intercepted ; 
Nice was inveſted by land and water ; and a Greek. 
emiſſary perſuaded the inhabitants to accept his 
maſter's protection, and to ſave themſelves, by a 
timely ſurrender, from the-rage of the ſavages of 
Europe, In the moment of victory, or at leaſt 
of hope, the cruſaders, thirſting for blood and 
plunder, were awed by the Imperial banner that 
ſtreamed from the citadel; and Alexius guarded 
with jealous vigilance this important conqueſt. 
The murmurs of the chiefs were ſtifled by ho- 
nour or intereſt; and after an halt of nine days, 
they directed their march towards Phrygia under 
the guidance of a Greek general, whom they 


81 On the fortifications, engines, and ſieges of the middle 
ages, ſee Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiæ, tom. ii. diſſert. xxvi. p. 
452— 524.) . The belfredus, from whence our belfrey, was the 
moveable tower of the ancients (Ducange, tom. i. p. 608.). . 

82 I cannot forbear remarking the reſemblance between the 
ſiege and lake of Nice, with the operations of Hernan Cortez 
before Mexico. See Dr. Robertſon, Hiſt, of America, 1. v. 
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CHAP: ſuſpected of a ſecret connivance with the ſultan. 


— The conſort and the principal ſervants of Soli- 


Battle of 
Dorylz- 
AD. 


man had been aue reſtored without ran- 
ſom; and the emperor's generofity to the mi/- 
een as treaſon to the ChE 
tian cauſe. 

Soliman was racher mp than diſmayed 
by the loſs of his capital: he admoniſhed his 


2097s July fubje&s' and allies of this ſtrange invaſion of the 


weſtern Barbarians; the Turkiſh emirs obeyed 
the call of loyalty or religion; the Turkman 
hords encamped round his ſtandard ; and his 
whole foree is looſely ſtated by the Chriſtians at 
two hundred, or even three hundred and ſixty, 
thouſand horſe. Vet he patiently waited till they 
had left behind them the ſea and the Greek fron- 
tier; and hovering on the flanks, obſerved their 
cattlels and confident progreſs in two columns 
beyond the view of each other. Some miles be- 
fore they could reach Dorylæum in Phrygia, the 
left, and leaſt numerous, diviſion was ſurpriſed, 
and attacked, and almoſt oppreſſed, by the Turk- 
ih cavalry . The heat of the weather, the clouds 
of en and the barbarous onſet, overwhelmed 


: 33 Meereant, 2 word invented by the French cruſaders, and 
confined in that language to its primitive ſenſe. It ſhould ſeem, 
that the zeal of our anceſtors boiled higher, and that they 
branded every unbeliever as a raſcal. A fimilar prejudice ſtill 
lurks in the minds of many who think themſelves Chriſtians. 
34 Baronins has produced a very doubtful letter to his brother 
Roger (A. D. 1098, No x5.). The enemies conſiſted of Medes, 


 Perfians, Chaldzans; be it fo. The firſt attack was cum noſtro 


incommode z true and tender, But why Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Hugh brothers? Tancred is Fas ems. * certainly 


at Roger, nor of Bohemond. 
the 
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the cruſaders ; they loſt their order and confi- CHAP, 


dence, and the fainting fight was fuſtained by 
the perſonal valour, rather than by the military 
conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert 
of Normandy. They were revived by the wel- 
come banners of duke Godfrey, who flew to their 
ſuceours with the count of Vermandois, and ſixty 


thouſand horſe ; and was followed by Raymond 
of Tholouſe, the biſhop of Puy, and the re- 


mainder of the ſacred army. Without a moment's. 
pauſe, they formed in new order, and advanced 
to a ſecond battle. They were received with 
equal reſolution; and, in their common diſdain 
for the unwarlike people of Greece and Aſia, it 
was confeſſed on both ſides, that the Turks and 
the Franks were the only nations entitled to the 
appellation of ſoldiers **. Their encounter was 
varied and balanced by the contraſt of arms and 


diſcipline; of the direct charge, and wheeling 
evolutions; of the couched lance, and the bran- 


diſned javelin; of a weighty broad-ſword, and a 


crooked ſabre; of cumbrous armour, and thin 


flowing robes; and of the long Tartar bow, and 


the arbali or croſs-bow, a weapon, yet 


unknown to the Orientals**, As long as the 


85 Veruntamen unt ſe eſſe de Francorum wan 5 


quia nullus homo naturaliter debet eſſe miles niſi Franci et Nui | 


(Geſta Francorum, p. 7.). The ſame community of blood and 
valour is atteſted by archbiſhop Baldric (p. 99.). 

86 Balifta, Balefira, Arbaleflre. See Muratori, Antiq. tom. ii. 
p. 517-524.  Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin. tom. i. p. 531; 532. In 
the time of Anna Comnena, this weapon, which. ſhe deſeribes 
under the name of #zangra, was unknown in the Eaſt (I. x. p. 
291. ). By an humane . the pope ſtrove * to prohibit 
e's in | Chriſtian wars. 


ts 5 bortes 
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borſes were freſh and the quivers full, Soliman 


— maintained the advantage of the day; and four 


thouſand Chriſtians were pierced. by the Turkiſh 

arrows. In the evening, ſwiftneſs yielded to 
ſtrength; on either fide, the numbers were equal, 
or at leaſt as great as any ground could hold, or 
any generals could manage; but in turning the 
hills, the laſt diviſion of Raymond and his provin- 
cult was led, perhaps without deſign, on the 
rear of an exhauſted enemy; and the long con- 


tteſt was determined. Beſides a nameleſs and 


unaccounted multitude, three | thouſand Pagan 


knights were ſlain in the battle and purſuit ; the 
camp of Soliman was pillaged; and in the variety 

of precious ſpoil; the curioſity. of the Latins was 
amuſed with foreign arms and apparel, and the 


new aſpect of dromedaries and camels. The 


importance of the victory was proved by the 
haſty retreat of the ſultan: reſerving ten thou- 
ſand guards of the relics of his army, Soliman 
evacuated the kingdom of Roum, and haſtened 


to implore the aid, and kindle the reſentment, of 
his Eaſtern brethren. In a march of five hun- 


dred miles, the cruſaders traverſed the Leſſer 
Aſia, through a waſted land and deſerted towns, 
without finding either a friend or an enemy. The 
geographer may trace the poſition of Dory- 


eum, Antioch of Piſidia, Iconium, Archelais, 


- 87 The curious reader i may compare the claſſic learning of Cel- | 
N larius, and the geographical ſcience of d'Anville. William of 


Tyre is the only hiſtorian of the cruſades who has any know- 
ledge of antiquity; and M. Otter trod almolt in the footſteps of 


the Franks from Conſtantinople to Antioch 9 en Turquie 


et en Keen tom. i, p. 35—88.). 
£9 9 and 


Fig nee 
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and Germanicia, and may compare thoſe claſſic 
appellations with the modern names of Eſkiſhehr 
the old city, Akſhehr the white city, Cogni, 
Erekli, and Maraſh. As the pilgrims paſſed over 
a deſert, where a draught of water is exchanged 
for ſilver, they were tormented: by intolerable 
thirſt; and on the banks of the firſt rivulet, their 
haſte and intemperance were ſtill more pernicious' 
to the diſorderly throng. They climbed with toil 
and danger the ſteep and ſlippery ſides of mount 
Taurus: many of the ſoldiers caſt away their 


arms to ſecure their footſteps ; and had not ter- 


ror preceded their van, the long and trembling 
file might have been driven down the precipice 
by an handful of reſolute enemies. Two of their 


moſt reſpectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and 


the count of Tholouſe, were carried in litters: 
Raymond was raiſed, as it is ſaid by miracle, 


63 


CHAP. 
hi + 'o'$ 


from an hopeleſs malady ; and Godfrey had been 


torn by a bear, as he purſued that rough and pe- 
rilous chace in the mountains of Piſidi˖a. 

To improve the general conſternation, the cou- 
ſin of Bohemond and the brother of Godfrey 
were detached from the main army with their 
reſpective ſquadrons of five, and of ſeven, hun- 
dred knights. They over-ran in a rapid career 


the hills and ſea-coaſt of Cilicia, from Cogni to 


the Syrian gates: the Norman ſtandard was firſt 
planted on the walls of Tarſus and Malmiſtra; 
but the proud injuſtice of Baldwin at length 
proyoked the patient and generous Italian; and 


Baldwin 
founds the 
incipa- 
ity of E- 

deſſa, 
A. D. 

1097 — 

1151. 


they turned their conſecrated ſwords ant each 


othzr in a private and profane quarrel, Honour 
132 | was 


— 


3 
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vn dhe motive, and fame the reward, of Tan- 
cred ; but fortune ſmiled on the more ſelfiſh en- 
pale of u val 5 He was called to the aſſiſt- 


ande of 'a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who had 


been ſuffered under the Turkiſh yoke, to reign 
over the Chriſtians of Edeſſa. Baldwin accepted 
the character of his ſon and champion; but no 


ſooner was he introduced into the city, than he 
inflamed the people to the maſſacre of his father, 


occupied the throne and treaſure, extended his 


conqueſts over the hills of Armenia and the plain | 
- of Meſopotamia, and founded the firſt principa- 


lity of the Franks or Latins, which ſubſiſted ys 
four years beyond the Euphrates ®, 

Before the Franks could enter 8 the furs 
Wer, and even the autumn, were completely 
waſted: the fiege of Antioch, or the ſeparation 
and repoſe of the army during the winter ſeaſon, 


was ſtrongly debated in their council: the love of 


arms and the holy ſepulchre urged them to ad- 
vance; and reaſon perhaps was. on the fide of 


| reſolution, ſince every hour of delay abates the 


ber bridge of nine arches, derives its name from the 


fame and forge of the invader, and multiplies the 
reſources of defenſive war. The capital of Syria 
was protected by the river Orontes; 3 and the iron 


- 33 This detactied conqueſt of Edeſſa i is beſt repreſented by Full. 
cherius Carnotenſis, or of Chartres (in the collections of Bon- 
garfius, Ducheſne, and Martenne), the valiant chaplain of count 


Baldwin (Elprit des Croiſades, tom. i. p. 13, 14-). In the dif- 
putes of that prince with Tancred, his partiality is encountered 


by the partiality of Radulphus Cadomenfis, the ſoldier and hiſto- 
rian of the gallant marquis. $1 94194 00 88 
dee de Guignes, Hitt, des Hunt, on. i. f. 466. * 2 
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maſſy gates of the two towers which are con- 8 
ſtructed at either end. They were opened by the — 


{word of the duke of Normandy : his victory gave 


entrance to three hundred thouſand cruſaders, ap - 


account which may allow ſome ſcope for loſſes and 
deſertion, but which clearly detects much exagge- 
ration in the review of Nice. In the deſcription 


of Antioch “, it is not ealy to define a, middle 


term between her ancient magnificence, under the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander and Auguſtus, and the 
modern aſpect of Turkiſh deſolation. The Te- 
trapolis, or four cities, if they retained their 
name and poſition, muſt have left a large vacuity 
in a circumference of twelve miles; and that mea- 


ſure, as well as the number of four hundred 


towers, are not perfectly conſiſtent with the five 
gates, ſo often mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
fiege. Yet Antioch muſt have ſtill flouriſhed as 
a great and populous capital. At the head of 
the Turkiſh emirs, Baghiſian, a veteran chief, 
commanded in the place: his garriſon was com- 
poſed of ſix or ſeven thouſand horſe, and fifteen 


or twenty thouſand foot: one hundred thouſand 


Moſlems are ſaid to have fallen by the ſword; 
and their numbers were probably inferior to the 


Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had been 


no more than fourteen years the ſlaves of the 
houſe, of Seljuk. From the remains of a ſolid 


and ſtately wall, it appears to have ariſen to 


90 For Antioch, ſee Pococke (Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. ii. 


p. i, p. 288—193:), Otter (Voyage en Turquie, &c. tom. i. p. 81, 


&c.), the Turkiſh geographer (in Otter's notes), the Index 
Geographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Bohadin.. Vit. Saladin.), 
and Abulfeda (Tabula Syriz, p. 115, 116. verſ. Reiſke). 
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TH r. the height of threeſcore feet in the vallies; and 
GED Wherever leſs art and labour had been applied, 


the ground was ſuppoſed to be defended by tlie 
river, the moraſs, and the mountains. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe fortifications, the city had been 


repeatedly taken by the Perſians, the Arabs, the 
Greeks, and the Turks; ſo large à circuit muſt 


have yielded many Pt points of attack; and 


in a ſiege that was formed about the middle of 


_ "Odltober, the vigour of the execution could alone 
juſtify the boldneſs of the attempt. Whatever 


ſtrength and valour could perform in the field 
was abundantly diſcharged by the champions of 
the croſs: in the frequent occaſions of ſallies, 
of forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, 
they were often victorious; and we can only 
complain, that their exploits are ſometimes en- 
larged beyond the ſcale of probability and truth. 


The ſword of Godfrey“ divided 'a Turk from 
the ſhoulder to the haunch; and one half of 


the infidel fell to the ground, while the other was 
tranſported by his horſe to the city gate. As 
Robert of Normandy rode againſt his antagoniſt, 
I devote: thy head,” he piouſly exclaimed, “ to 


40 91 Enſem elevat, eumque a fiaiſträ parte ſcapularyni, tanta vir- 


tante intorſit ut quod pectus medium disjunxit ſpinam et vitalia 
interrupit, et ſie lubricus enſis ſuper crus dex trum integer exivit; 


ficque caput integrum cum dextra parte corporis immerſit gur- 


Site, partemque quæ equo præſidebat refnifit civitati (Robert. 


Mon. p. 50.). Cujus enſe trajectus, Turcus duo factus eſt 
Turci; ut inferior alter in urbem equitaret, alter arcitenens in 


fjumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53. p. 304.) . Vet he juſti- 
fies the deed by the fupendis viribus of Godfrey; and William 


of Tyre covers it by oſtupuit populus faQi novitate . . mira- 
bihs (I. v. C. 6. p. 7or.). Let it muſt not have appeared! incre- 
5 to the CNY of ha * 88 
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188. the dzmons of hell; and that head was in- CHAP. 


ſtantly cloven to the breaſt by the reſiſtleſs ſtroke 


of his deſcending faulchion. But the reality or 

report of ſuch gigantic proweſs ®* muſt have 
taught the Moſlems to keep within their walls; 
and againſt thoſe walls of earth or ſtone, the 
ſword and the lance were unavailing weapons. 


In the flow and ſucceflive labours of a ſiege, the 


eruſaders were ſupine and ignorant, without ſkill 
to contrive, or money to purchaſe, or induſtry to 
uſe, the artificial engines and implements of 
aſſault. In the conqueſt of Nice, they had been 
powerfully aſſiſted by the wealth and knowledge 
of the Greek emperor :- his abſence was poorly 


ſupplied by ſome Genoeſe and Piſan veſſels, that 


were attracted by religion or trade to the coaſt of 
Syria: the ſtores were ſcanty, the return pre- 
carious, and the communication difficult and 
dangerous. Indolence or weakneſs had prevented 
the Franks from inveſting the entire circuit; 


and the perpetual freedom of two gates xelieved 


the wants and recruited the garriſon of the city. 


At the end of ſeven months, after the ruin of 


their cavalry, and an enormous loſs by famine, 
deſertion, and fatigue, the progreſs of the cru- 
ſaders was imperceptible, and their ſucceſs re- 
mote, if the Latin Ulyſſes, the artful and ambi- 


tious Bohemond, had not employed the arms of 


cunning and deceit.” The Chriſtians of Antioch 
were numerous and diſcontented : Phirouz, a 


'92 See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and the modeſt Tan- 
cred, who TY filence on his Fs (Radulph. Chem. 
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EMAP. Syrian renegado, had acquired the favour of the 


LMI. 
OE, 


dy 


EY He 


mir and the command of three towers; and 
the merit of his 'repentande diſguiſed to the La- 


5 e foul defign of 


| pethidy and treaſon. A ſecret correſpondence, 
For their mutual intereſt, was ſoon eſtabliſhed 
between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento; and 
Bohemand declared in the council of the chiefs, 
that he could deliver the city into their hands. 
But he claimed the ſovereignty of Antioch as the 


reward of his ſervice; and the propoſal which 


Had been rejected by the envy, was at length 


extorted from the diſtreſs, of his equals, The 


nocturnal ſurpriſe was executed by the French 


und Norman princes, who aſcended in perſon 
: the fcaling-ladders that were thrown from the 
| avalls: their new proſelyte, after the murder of 


his too ſerupulous brother, embraced and intro—-— 
duced the ſervants of Chriſt ; the army ruſhed 


1... _ through the gates; and the Moſlems ſoon found, 
_ Hbat although mercy was hopeleſs, reſiſtance was 


impotent. But the citadel ſtill refuſed to ſur- 


_ Tender; and the victors themſelves were ſpeedily 


e and beſieged by the innumerable 


forces of Kerboga, prince of Moſul, who, with 


muenty-eight Turkiſh.cmirs, advanced to the deli- 


Verance of Antioch. Five- and- twenty days the 
Ohriſtians ſpent on the verge of deſtruction; and 
te proud lieutenant of the caliph and the faltan 
Feng the choice of ſervitude ar death”. 


: e ae mentivning the difireſs and Humble petition of be 


Franka, Abulpharagius adds the haughty reply of Codbuka, or 
ann: pon eraſuri cſtis ys (Dynaſt. p. 242.) 
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In this extremity they collected the relics of their * 
ſtrength, fallied from the town, and in a ſingle 
memorable day annihilated or difperſed the hoſt ger. 
of Turks and Arabians, which they might ſafely faders, 
report to have conſiſted of fix hundred thoufand 1, Jane 
men *. Their ſupernatural allies J ſhall-progeed 28. 

to conſider: the human eauſes of the victory of 
Antioch: were the fearleſs deſpair of the Franks; 
and the ſurpriſe, the diſcord, perhaps the errors, 
of their unſkilful and preſumptuous adverſaries. 
The battle is deferibed with as much diforder as 
it was fought; but we may obſerve the tent of 
Kerboga, a moveable and ſpacious palace, en- 
riched with the luxury of Afia, and capable of 
holding above two thouſand perſons; we may 
diſtinguiſſ his three thouſand guards, who were 
caſed, the horſes as well as the men, in com- 
plete ſteel. 

In the eventful period of the ſiege and defence D - 
of Antioch, the crufaders were alternately ex- diſtreſs at 
alted by victory or ſunk in deſpair; either fwelled Antioch. 
with plenty or emaciated with hunger. A ſpecu- 


_ - Htive reafoner might ſuppoſe, that their faith had 


2 og and ferious influence on their practice; 


* 10 Akne s bod of Kerboga, moſt of the Latin lifes 
rians, the author of the Geſta (p. 27.), Robert Monachus (p. 86.) 
Baldrie (p. 111.), Fulcherius Carnotenſis (p. 392. ), Guibert 
(p. 512), William of Tyre (I. W. c. 3. p. 74. ), Bernard The- 
faurarius(c, 39. p. 695. ) are content with the vague expreſ> * 
ſions of infinita multitudo, immenſum agmen, innumeræ copiz 
or genfes, which correſpond with the were aragifpunror NIA 
of Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. xi. p. 318—320.). The numbers 
of the Turks are fixed by Albert Aquenfis at 200,000 (l. iv, 

c. to. p. 242.), and by Radulphus Cadomenſis at 400,000 _—_ 

(6: 75 p- 309. ). 
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— of the holy ſepulchre, prepared themſelves: by a 


- ſober and virtuous: life for the daily contempla- 


tion of martyrdom. Experience blows away this 


_ charitable illuſion: and ſeldom does the hiſtory 


web of profane war diſplay ſuch ſcenes of intem- 
perance and proſtitution. as were exhibited under 


the walls of Antioch. The grove of Daphne no 
longer flouriſhed; but the Syrian air was ſtill 


| Impregnated. $ith the ſame vices ;/ the Chtiſtians . 


were ſeduced by every temptationꝰ that nature 


either prompts or reprobates; the authority of 


the chiefs was deſpiſed; and ſermons and edicts 
were alike fruitleſs againſt. thoſe. ſcandalous. dif- 
orders, not leſs pernicious to military diſcipline, 
than repugnant to evangelic purity. In the firſt 
days of the ſiege and the poſſeſſion of Antioch, 
the Franks conſumed with wanton and thought- 


les prodigality the frugal ſubſiſtence of weeks 
and months: the deſolate. country no longer 
Vielded a ſupply; and from that country er 


were at length excluded by the arms of the be- 
ſieging Turks. Diſeaſe, the, faithful, companion 


of want, was envenomed by the rains of the 
winter, the ſummer heats, unwholeſome food, 


and the cloſe impriſonment of multitudes.. The 


pictures of famine” and peſtilence are always _ 


ſame, and always diſguſtful; and our  imagina- 
tion may fuggeſt the nature of their ſufferings and 
their reſources. The remains of We or ſpoil 


5 See the tragic and 8 fate of an 22 of royal 


| a birth, who was ſlain by the, Turks as he Nabe. in iy NES 1 


playiog at dice with a Syrian concubine. . 
2 * were 
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were eagerly laviſſed in the purchaſe of the vileſt 1 RAP. | 
nouriſhment ; and dreadful muſt have been the . 
calamities of the poor, ſince, after paying three 
marks of ſilver for a goat and fifteen for a lean 
camel e, the count of Flanders was reduced to 
beg a dinner, and duke Godfrey to borrow an 
horſe. Sixty thouſand horſes had been reviewed 
in the camp: before the end of the ſiege ' they 
were diminiſhed to two thouſand, and ſcarcely 
two hundred fit for ſervice could be muſtered on 
the day of battle. Weakneſs of body, and terror 
of mind, extinguiſhed the ardent enthuſiaſm of 
the pilgrims ; and every motive of honour and 
religion was ſubdued by the defire of life “. 
Among the , chiefs, three heroes may be found 
without fear or reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon 
was ſupported by his magnanimous piety; Bohe- 
mond by ambition and intereſt; and Tancred 
declared, in the true ſpirit of chivalry, that as 
long as he was at the head of forty knights, he 
would never relinquiſh the enterpriſe of Paleſtine, 
But the count of Tholouſe and Provence was 
ſuſpected of a voluntary indiſpoſition; the duke 
of Normandy was recalled from the ſea-ſhore by 


90 The value of an ox roſe from five ſolidi (fifteen ſhillings) at 
Chriſtmas to two marks (four pounds), and afterwards much 
higher : a kid or lamb, from one ſhiiling to eighteen of our pre- 
ſent money: in the ſecond famine, a loaf of bread, or the head 
of an animal, ſold for a piece of gold. More examples might be 
produced; but it is the ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices, 
that deſerve the notice of the philoſopher. 

97 Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus, quia deleta de 
libro vitz præſenti operi non ſunt inſerenda (Will. Tyr l. vi, c. 5. 
p. 715.). Guibert (p. $18, $523.) attempts to exculg Hugh the 
Great, and even Stephen of Chartres, 
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the. cenſures of the church; Hugh the Great, 
Suh he led the vanguard of the battle, em- 

Gy an ambiguous opportunity of returning to 
France; and Stephen count of Chartres baſely 
deſerted the ſtandard which he bore, and the 
council in which he preſided. The ſoldiers were 
diſcouraged by the flight of William . yiſcount 
of Melun, furnamed the Carpenter, from the 
weighty ſtrokes of his axe; and the ſaints were 
ſcandaliſed by the fall of Peter the Hermit, Who, 
aſter arming Europe againſt Aſia, attempted to 
eſcape from the penance: of a neceſlary faſt. O 
' the multitude of _recreant. warriors, the names 
Clays an hiſtorjan) are blotted from the book of 
; and the opprobrious epithet of the rope 
dancers was applied to the deſerters who _ | 
in di night, from the walls of. Antioch. 
emperor Alexis **, who ſeemed. to — - 
the ſyccour of the Latins, was diſmayed by the 
#furance of their hopeleſs condition. They ex- 
petted their fate in filent deſpair; oaths and 
puniſhments were tried without effect; and to 
rouſe the ſoldiers to the defence of the walls, it 
Was found neceſſary to ſet fire to their quarters. 


Legend of "For their ſalvation. and victory, they were in- 1 


the Hol 
Lance. 


7 debted to the ſame fanaticiſm which had led them 


to the brink of ruin, In ſuch a cauſe, and in 
uch an army, viſions, prophecies, and miracles, 
were frequent and familiar. In the diſtreſs of 


"os gee the pibteſs bf the eruſic e, the treat of . 
the victory of Antioch; and the conquelt of Jeruſalem, in the 
1 xi, p. en kee fo * to exaggeration, 2 
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Antioch, they were repeated with unufual energy CHAP, 
and ſucceſs: St. Ambroſe: had aſſured a pious — 


cecleſiaſtic, that two years of trial muſt precede. 
the ſeaſon of deliverance and grace; the deſerters 
were ſtopped by the prefence and reproaches of 
Chriſt himſelf ; the dead had promifed to ariſe 
and combat with their brethren ; the Virgin had 
obtained the pardon of their fins; and their con- 
fidence was revived by à viſible ſign, the ſeaſon - 
able and ſplendid diſcovery. of the RO LANE. | 
The policy of their chiefs has on this occafion 
been admired, and might ſurely be excuſed ; but 
a pious fraud is ſeldom produced by the cool 
conſpiracy of many perſons; and a voluntary im- 


poſtor might depend on the ſupport of the wiſe 
and the eredulity of the people. Of the dioceſe 


of Marſeilles, there was a prieſt of low cunning 
and looſe manners, and his name was Peter Bar- 
tholemy. He preſented himſelf at the door of 
the council-chamber, to diſclofe an apparition: of 
St. Andrew, which had been thrice reiterated in 
his ſleep, with a dreadful menace, if he pre- 
ſumed to ſuppreſs the commands of heaven. At 
« Antioch,” faid the apoſtle, © in the church of 
* my brother St. Peter, near the high altar, is 
* coricealed the ſteel} head of the lance that 
* pierced the fide of our Redeemer. In three 
days, that inſtrument of eternal, and now of 
« temporal, ſalvation, will be manifeſted to his 
“ diſciples. Search and ye fhall find: beat it 
* aloft in battle; and that myſtic weapon ſhall 


* penetrate the ſouls of the miſcreants/”* The 


Pope's legaze the biſhop of Puy, afedted'to liſten 
with 
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on ar. vith coldneſs and diſtruſt; but the revelation was 


4 — eagerly accepted by count Raymond, whom his 
faithful ſubject, in the name of the apoſtle, had 


choſen for the guardian of the holy lance. The 
experiment was reſolved; and on the third day, 
after a due preparation of prayer and faſting, the 
prieſt of Marſeilles introduced twelve truſty ſpec- 
tators, among whom were the count and his chap- 
lain; and the church; doors were barred againſt 
the impetuous multitude. The ground was opened 
in the appointed place; but the workmen, who 


feet without diſcovering the object of their ſearch. 
In the evening, when count Raymond had with- 
drawn to his poſt, and the weary aſſiſtants began 


out his ſnhoes, boldly deſcended into the pit; the 
him to ſecrete and depoſit the head of a Saracen 


ſteel, was ſaluted with a devout rapture. The 
baby lance was drawn from its receſs; wrapt in a 
2 vail of ſilk and gold and expoſed to the vene- 
ration af the cruſaders; their anxious ſuſpenſe 
burſt forth in a general ſhout. of joy and hope, 

and the deſponding troops were again inflamed 

with the enthuſiaſmi of valour. Whatever had 

been the arts, and whatever might be the ſenti- 

ments of the chiefs, they ſkilfully improved this 

_ fortunate: revolution by every aid that diſcipline 

aud devotion could afford. The ſoldiers were 

diſmiſſed. to their quarters with an injunction to 
Jonify, their minds and bodies for the-appraaphy | 
: LETT ing 


telieved each other, dug to the depth of twelve 


to murmur, Bartholemy, in his ſhirt, and with- 
darkneſs of the hour and of- the place enabled 


lance; and the firſt ſound, the firſt gleam, of the 
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ing conflict, freely to beſtow their laſt pittance om 
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themſelves and their horſes, and to expect uit 


the dawn of day the ſignal of victory. On the 


feſtival of St. Peter and St. Paul, the: gates of 


Antioch' were thrown - open; à martial pſalm, 
Let the Lord ariſe, and let his enemies be fcats 
« tered!” was chaunted by a proceſſion of prieſts 


and monks; the battle array was marſhalled in 


twelve diviſions, in honour of the twelve apoſtles; 
and the holy lance, in the abſence of Raymond, 

was entruſted to the hands of his chaplain. The 
influence of this relic or trophy was felt by the 
ſervants, and perhaps by the enemies, of Chriſt ®:; 
and its potent energy was heightened by an acci- 
dent, a ſtratagem, or a rumour, of 2 miraculous 
complexion. Three knights, in white garments 
and reſplendent arms, either iſſued, or ſeemed to 
iſſue, from the hills: the voice of Adhemar, the 
pope's legate, proclaimed them as the "martyrs 
St. George, St. Theodore, and St. Maurice; the 
tumult of battle allowed no time for doubt or 
ſcrutiny ; and the welcome apparition dazzled the 
eyes or the imagination of à fanatic army. In 


the ſeaſon of danger and triumph, the revelation 


of Bartholemy of Marſeilles was unanimouſly-af- 


ſerted; but as ſoon as the temporary ſervice was 


accbmpliſhed;” the perſonal "dignity and liberal 
alms which! the count of n derived _ 


9” The ee Aboulmahaſen Pe de Galen: tom. by 


Celeſtial 
Warriors. 


p. ii. p. 95.) is more correct in his account of the holy lance 
than the Chriſtians, Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius: the 


Greek princeſs confounds it with a nail of the oroſs (1. xi. p. 346.) 
the Jacobite primate, with St. Peter's ſtaff (p. 24. ). 11 
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CRER tue cuſtody of the holy lance, provoked the envy, 


Cp, ib awakened: the reaſon, of his rivals. A Nor. 


man clerk preſumed to fift, with a phiſoſophic 
Þirit,” the truth of the legend, the circumſtances 
of the diſcovery, and the character of the pro- 


des; and the pious Bahemond aſcribed their 
// deliverance to the merits and interceſſion of Chriſt 
+. Hohe;” For a while, the Provincials defended 


cheir national palladium with clamours and arms; 
and new viſions condemned to death and hell 
the profane ſceptics, who preſumed to ſcrutiniſe 
"the truth and merit of the diſcovery. The pre- 


| valence of incredulity compelled the author to 


ſubmit his life and veracity to the judgment of 
God. A pile of dry faggots, four feet high, and 
Fourteen long, was erected in the midſt of the 
eamp; the flames burnt fiercely. to the elevation 


6f thirty cubits; and a narrow path of twelve 
inches was left for the perilous 


wich dexterity and ſpeed; but his thighs, and 
belly were ſeorched by the intenſe heat; he ex- 
red the nest day; and the logic of believing 
minds will pay fome- regard to his dying pro- 
teſtations of | innocence and truth. 


Some efforts 
were made by the Provineials to fubſtitute a croſs, 


ring, or a tabernacle, in the place of the holy 
kae, which ſoon vaniſhed in contempt and ob- 
ys.” wo Jet the revelation of Antioch is 


_ gravely 


"bo eee who enpbem the moſt intimate know- 
ledge and the ſtrongeſt conviction of the miracle, and of the 


aud, are Raymond des Agiles, and Radulphus Cadomenſis, 


; one attached to the caunt of Thoulouſe, the other to the 


Norman 
7 


trial. Tbe un- 
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a aſſerted by tueceoding: "hiſtorians 3/- and © KA? 
3 — miemns; | 
will be received with implicit faith at a Sep 
nient diſtance of time and ſpace. / | 

The prudenee or fortune of the Franks had þ copy 
delayed: their invaſion - till the decline of the Turks and 
Turkiſh empire . Under the manly governe p3Ph* ® 
ment of the three firſt fultans, the kingdoms of Afig a 
were united in peace and juſtice; and the innu- 
merable armies which they led in perſon were 
equal in courage, and ſuperior in diſcipline, te 
the Barbarians of the Weſt. But at the time of 
the eruſade, the inheritance of Malek Shaw was 
diſputed by his four ſons; their private ambition 
was inſenſible of the publick danger; and, in the 
viciſſitudes of their fortune, the royal vaſſals were 
ignorant, or regardleſs, of the true object of their 
allegiance. The twenty-eight emirs, who march- 
ed with the ſtandard of Kerboga, were his rivals 
or enemies; their haſty levies were drawn from 
the towns and tents of Meſopotamia and Syria; 
and the Turkiſh veterans were employed or con- 
ſumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The 
. caliph of Egypt embraced this opportunity of 
weakneſs and diſcord, to recover his ancient poſ- 
ſeflions; and his ſultan Aphdal beſieged Jeruſa- 
lem and Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, 
Norman prince. Fulcherius Carnotenſis preſumes to ſay, au- 


dite fraudem et non fraudem ! and afterwards, invenit lan- 
gcam, fallaciter occultatam forſitan. The reſt of the herd are 


loud and ſtrenuous. 


101 See M. de Guignes (tom. l. p. ii. p. 223, c.); and the 
_ articles of Barkiarok, Mohammed, Sangiar, in d'Herbelot. N 
| and 
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CEA. had reſtored in Paleſtine the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
"ny authority of the Fatimites They heard with 
aſtoniſhment of the vaſt armies wf Chriſtians that 
ad paſſed from Europe to Aſia, and rejoiced/ in 
ſtttßhe ſieges and battles which broke the power of 
tte Turks, the adverſaries of their ſect and mo- 
mauarchy. But the ſame Chriſtians were the | ene- 
mies of the prophet; and from the overthrow of 
Nice and Antioch, the motive of their enterpriſe, 
Which was gradually underſtood; would” urge 
them forwards to the banks of the Jordan, or 
perhaps of the Nile. An intercourſe of epiſtles 
and embaſſies, which roſe and fell with the events 
of war, was maintained between the throne of 
Dairo and the camp of the Latins; and their ad- 
verſe pride was the reſult of ignorance and en- 
thuſiaſm. The © miniſters of Egypt declared in 
an haughty, or inſinuated in a milder, tone, that 
' their ſovereign, the true and lawful commander 
of the faithful, had reſcued Jeruſalem from the 
Turkiſh yoke; and that the pilgrims, if they 
would divide their numbers, and lay aſide their 
arms, ſhould find a ſafe and hoſpitable reception 
at the ſepulchre of Jeſus. In the belief of their 
loſt condition, the caliph Moſtali deſpiſed their 
arms and impriſoned their deputies: the conqueſt 
and victory of Antioch prompted him to ſolicit 
thoſe formidable champion with gifts of horſes 


5 10 The” emir, or ſultan Aphdat,” recovered Jeruſalem and 
| Tyre; A. H. 489 (Renaudot, Hift. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478. 
de Gnignes, tom. i. p. 249. from Abulfeda and Ben Schounah), | 
Jeruſalem, ante adventum veſtrum recuperavimus, Turcos ejeci- 
Mus, ly the Fatimite ambafladors. | 
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and ſilk robes, of vaſes, and purſes: of gold and 
ſilver; and in his eſtimates of their merit or 
power, the firſt place was aſſigned to Bohemond, 
and the ſecond to Godfrey. In either fortune 
the anſwer of the cruſaders was firm and uniform: 
they diſdained to enquire into the private claims 
or poſſeſſions of the followers of Mahomet: hat- 
ſoever was his name or nation, the uſurper of 
Jeruſalem was their enemy; and inſtead of preſcrib- 
ing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, 


CHER 


it was only by a timely furrender of the city 


and province, their ſacred right, that he could 
deſerve their alliance, or deprecate _ _— 
ing and irreſiſtible attack .. 


Vet this attack, when they were ab the- Delay of _ 
the 
Franks, 


View and reach of their glorious prize, was fuf- 


pended above ten months after the defeat of Ker: A. D. 
boga. The zeal and courage of the cruſaders — 2 


were chilled in the moment of victory: and, in- 

ſtead of marching to improve the conſternation, 
they haſtily diſperſed to enjoy the luxury, of 
Syria. The cauſes of this ſtrange delay may be 
found in the want of ſtrength and ſubordination. 
In the painful' and various ſervice of Antioch, 

the cavalry was annihilated; many thoufands' of 
every rank had been loſt by famine, ſickneſs, 
and deſertion: the ſame abuſe of plenty had been 
4727 2 of a third famine ; ; and the GENS 


. 123 See tet tranſactions between the an of Feypt and the 
cruſaders, in William of Tyre (I. iv. c. 24+ 1. vi. c. 19.) and Albert 
Aquenſis (1. iii. c. 59.), who are more ſenſible of their import 
| _ than the- contemporary writers. | 

4 ere "ol 


A..D. 


ogg. 
May. 
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e a 
peſtilence, which ſwept away above fifty thou; 


ſand of the pilgrims. Few were able to command, 


and none were willing to obey: the domeſtic 


| feuds, which had been ſtifled by common fear, 


were again renewed in acts, or at leaſt in ſenti- 


ments, of hoſtility; the fortune of Baldwin and 
| Bohemond excited the envy of their companions; 


the bravelt knights were enliſted for the defence 


of their new principalities ; and count Raymond 


conſumed in diſcord and diſorder ; a ſenſe of ho- 
nour and religion was rekindled in the ſpring; 


aud the private ſoldiers, leſs ſuſceptible of ambi- 


tion and jealouſy, awakened with angry clamours 


Their 
march to 


from Antioch to Laodicea; about forty thouſand 
Latins, of whom no more than fifteen hundred 


the indolence of their chiefs. In the month of 
May, the relics of this mighty hoſt proceeded 


horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, were capable of 
immediate ſervice. Their eaſy march was con- 
tinued between mount Libanus and the ſea-ſhore ; 
their wants were liberally ſupplied by the coaſting 


traders of Genoa and Piſa; and they drew large 
-contributions from the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, 


Sidon, Acre, and Cæſarea, who granted a free 


' paſſage, and promiſed to follow the example of 
| Jeruſalem. From Cæſarea they advanced into 
the midland country; their clerks recogniſed the 
facred geography of Lydda, Ramla, Emaus, 

TITS 00d e the 


holy 


exhauſted his troops and treaſures in an idle ex. 
pedition into the heart of Syria, The winter was 
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holy city, the cruſaders forgot their toils and © CHAP. 


claimed their reward. 


Jeruſalem has derived ben reputation Kom Siege and 


the number and importance of her memorable 


ſalem, 
ſieges. It was not till after a long and obſtinate 1 


conteſt that Babylon and Rome could prevail 
againſt the obſtinacy of the people, the craggy/ 
ground that might ſuperſede the neceſſity of for- 
tifications, and the walls and towers that would 
have fortified the moſt acceſſible plain. . Theſe 
obſtacles were diminiſhed in the age of the cru- 
ſades. The bulwarks had been completely de- 
ſtroyed and imperfectly reſtored: the Jews, their 
nation and worſhip, were for ever baniſhed ; bur 
nature is leſs changeable than man, and the fite © 
of \ Jeruſalem, though ſomewhat ſoftened and 
fomewhat removed, was ſtill ſtrong againſt the 
affaults of an enemy. By the experience of a 
recent ſiege, and a three years poſſeſſion, the Sa- 
racens of Egypt had been taught to diſcern, and 
in ſome degree to remedy, the defects of a place, 
which religion as well as honour forbade them 
to reſign. Aladin or Iftikhar, the caliph's lieu · 
tenant, was entruſted with the defence: his 
policy ſtrove to reſtrain the native Chriſtians by 
the dread of their owt ruin and that of the holy 


. 204 The a part of the PET of the Franks is traced, and 
moſt accurately traced, in Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to 
Jeruſalem (p. 11—67. ), un des meilleurs morceaux, fans con- 
tredit, qu'on ait dans ce genre 6 Memoire ſur Jeruſalew, 
P. 27% 

10% gee the maſterly deſcription of Tacitus (ant. 1. 1t, t, 
13.), who ſuppoles,- that the Jewiſh lawgivers had provided for 
a/perpetual ſtate of hoſtility againſt the reſt ef mankind. 


Vox. XI. ſepulchre ; 
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0 HA A P, ſepulchre; ; to animate the Moſlems by the aſſur- 
| — ance of temporal and eternal rewards. His gar= 


4 


7 


* 


riſon is ſaid to have conſiſted of forty thouſand 


Turks and Arabians; and if he could muſter 
tyrenty thouſand of the inhabitants, it muſt be. 


confefſed that the beſieged were more numerous 


than the beſieging army . Had the diminiſhed 
| ſtrength and numbers of the Latins allowed them 


to graſp the whole circumference of four thouſand 


yards (about two Engliſh miles and a half *), to 


what uſeful purpoſe ſhould they have deſcended 


into the valley of Ben Himmon and torrent of Ce- 
dron *, or approached the precipices of the South 


and Eaſt, from whence they had nothing either 
to hope or fear? Their fiege was more reaſonably 

106 The lively ſcepticiſm of Voltaire is balanced with ſenſe and. 
erudition by the French author of the Eſprit des Croiſades (tom. 
Iv. p. 386—388.), who obſerves, that according to the Arabians, 


_ the inhabitants of Jeruſalem muſt have exceeded 200,000 ; that 


in the fiege of Titus, Joſephus collects 1,300,000 Jews; that 
they are ſtated by Tacitus himſelf at 600,000, and that the 
krgeſt defalcation, that his accepimus can juſtify, will Rill ave 
them more numerous than the Roman army. 


10% Maundrell, who diligently perambulated the walls, found 


a circuit of 4630 paces, or 4r67 Engliſh yards (p. 109, 110.): 


from an authentic plan, d' Anville concludes a meaſure nearly 


fimilar of 1960 French #oi/es (p. 23—29.), in his ſcarce and. 
valuable tract. For the topography of J Em, ſee 1 
(Paleſtina, tom. ii. p. 832—860.). 

10 Jeruſalem was poſſeſſed only af the est of Lees r 
in ſummer, and of the little ſpring or brook of Siloe (Reland, 


tom. i. p. 294. 300.). Both ſtrangers and natives complained of 


the want of water, which in time of war was ſtudiouſly aggra- 


vated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial fountain, 
an aqueduR, and ciſterns for rain water. The aqueduct was 


conveyed. from the rivulet Tekoe or Etham, which is likewiſe 
mentioned by Bohadin "I it. — p- 15. 8 
: 76 72 :diredied. 
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directed againſt" the northern and weſtern ſides of C 2 P: 


the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his ſtan- 

dard on the firſt ſwell of mount Calvary; to the 
left, as far as St. Stephen's gate, the line of attack 
was continued by Tancred and the two Roberts; 
and count Raymond eſtabliſhed his quarters front 
the citadel to the foot of mount Sion, which was 
no longer included within the precincts of the 
city. On the fifth day, the cruſaders made a ge- 
neral aſſault, in the fanatic hope of battering 
down the walls without engines, and of ſcaling; 
them without ladders. By the dint of brutal 
force, they burſt the firſt barrier, but they were 
driven back with ſhame and ſlaughter to the 
camp: the influence of viſion and prophecy was 
deadened by the too frequent abuſe of thoſe 
pious ſtratagemsz and time and labour were 


found to be the only means of victory, The 


time of the ſiege was indeed fulfilled in forty 
days, but they were forty days of calamity and 
anguiſh. A repetition of the old complaint of 
famine may be imputed in ſome degree to the 
voracious or diſorderly appetite of the Franks 
but the ſtony ſoil of Jeruſalem is almoſt deſtitute 
of water; the ſcanty ſprings and haſty torrents 
were dry in the ſummer ſeaſon; nor was the 
thirſt of the beſiegers relieved, as in the city, 
by the artificial ſupply of, ciſterns and aqueducts. 
The circumjacent country is equally deſtitute of 
trees for the uſes of ſhade or building; but 


| fome large beams were diſcovered in a cave h 
the cruladers : a wood near Sichem, the enchanted; | 


grove 
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- grove of Taſſo , was cut down: the neceſſary 


e was 3 to the camp + by: the 


vigour and dexterity of Tancred; and the en- 


had fortunately landed in the harbour of Jaffa. 


Two moveable | turrets were conſtructed at the 


expence, and in the ſtations, of the duke of Lor- 
raine and the count of Tholouſe, and rolled for- 
wards with devout labour, not to the moſt acceſ- 
fible, but to the moſt neglected, parts of the for- 
tiſication. Raymond's tower was reduced to 
aſhes by the fire of the beſieged, but his col- 
league was more vigilant and ſucceſsful; the 


part; the draw- bridge was let down; and on a 
Friday at three in the afternoon, the day and 


victorious on the walls of Jeruſalem. His ex- 
ample was followed on every ſide by the emula- 
tion of valour; and about four hundred and 
ſixty years after the conqueſt of Omar, the holy 


city was reſcued from the Mahometan yoke. In 
the pillage of public and private wealth, the ad- 


venturers had agreed to reſpect the excluſive pro- 
perty of the firſt occupant; and the ſpoils of the 
great moſch, ſeventy lamps and maſſy vaſes of 
gold and ſilver, rewarded the diligence, and diſ- 
played the generoſity, of Tancred. A bloody 
nner was offered my his ne votaries to 


109 Gierufalimmns Liberata, canto xiii, It is pleaſant W 


to obſerve how Taſſo has _Sopied and embelliſhed the minuten 


„ eee 


. * 2 x | the 


gines were framed by ſome Genoeſe artiſts, who 


enemies were driven by his archers from the ram - 


hour of the Paſſion, Godfrey of Bouillon ſtood 
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the God of the Chriſtians : reſiſtance might pro- C 


HAP. 


LVIII. 


voke, but neither age nor ſex could mollifr, ,. 


their implacable rage: they indulged themſelves 
three days in a promiſcuous maſſacre; and the 
infection of the dead bodies produced an epide- 
mical diſeaſe. After ſeventy thouſand Moſlems 
had been put to the ſword, and the harmleſs 
Jews had been burnt in their ſynagogue, they 
could ſtill reſerve a multitude of captives, whom 
intereſt or laſſitude perſuaded them to ſpare. Of 
theſe ſavage heroes of the croſs, Tancred alone 
betrayed ſome ſentiments of compaſſion; yet we 


may praiſe the more ſelfiſh lenity of Raymond, 


who granted a capitulation and ſafe conduct to 
the garriſon of the citadel **”*. The holy ſepul- 
chre was now free; and the bloody victors pre- 


pared to accompliſh their yow. Bareheaded and 
barefoot, with contrite hearts, and in an humble 
poſture, they aſcended the hill of Calvary, amidſt 


the loud anthems of the clergy ; kiſſed the ſtone 


which had covered the Saviour of the world; and 


bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the mo- 
nument of their redemption, This union of the 


fierceſt 10 moſt tender paſſions has deen vari- 


? 


110 Beſides the Latins, who are not aſhamed of the maſſacre, 
ſee Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 363.), Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 
243.), and M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. ö. p. 99.4 ), from Aboulma- 
haſen. 

111 The old tower Pſephina, in the middle ages Nebloſa, 
was named Caſtellum Piſanum, from the patriarch Daimbert. It 
is ſtill the citadel, the refidence of the Turkiſh aga, and com- 


mands a proſpect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia (d'Anville, ' 


p. 19—23.). It was likewiſe called the Tower of David, ug 
99 
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ouſly conſidered. by two philoſophers; by the 


| ky one , as eaſy and natural; by the other“, as 


f 


Piet 


Bf God 


ith of 


Bouillon, | 


A. D. 

July 23. 
uly 23— 
64 
11Co, 


Ju 18. 


abſurd and incredible. Teber it is too rigor- 
ouſly applied to the ſame perſons and the ſame 
hour: the example of the virtuous Godfrey 
awakened the piety of his companions ; while 
they cleanſed their bodies, they . purified their 
minds; nor ſhall I believe that the moſt ardent 
in laughter and rapine were the foremoſt in the 
proceſſion to the holy ſepulchre. 

Eight days after this memorable event, which 
pope Urban did not live to hear, the Latin 
chiefs proceeded to the election of a king, ta 
guard and govern their conqueſts in Paleſtine, 
Hugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, 
had retired with ſome loſs of reputation, 
which they ſtrove to regain by a ſecond cruſade 
and an honourable death. Baldwin was eſtab- 


liſhed at Edeſſa, and Bohemond at Antioch, and 


wo Roberts, the duke of Normandy *'* and the 
count of Flanders, preferred their fair inherit. 
ance in the Weſt, to a doubtful competition or a 
barren ſceptre. The jealouſy and ambition of 
Raymond were condemned by his own followers, 


and the free, the juſt, the unanimous voice of 


un Hume, in his hots of England, a I. p. 311, 312. tho 
edition. 

113 Voltaire, in his El ſur PHiſtoire Generale, tom. ii. c. 54 | 
p. 345, 346. 

114 The Engliſh aforibe to Robert of Normandy, and the Pra- 


vincials to Raymond of Tholouſe, the glory of refuſing the 


crown; but the honeſt voice of tradition has preſerved the me- 
mory of the ambitipn and reyerige (Villehardoyin, No 136.) of the 
count of St. Giles. He died at the fiege of "god; which was.. 
r. by his deſcendants. th 

i the 
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the army, proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the Ci. 
firſt and hk worthy. of the champions of Chriſt- Cu 
endom. His magnanimity accepted a truſt as 4 
full of danger as of glory; but in a city where 

his Saviour had been crowned with thorns, the 
devout pilgrim rejected the name and enſigns of 
royalty; and the founder of the kingdom of 
Jeruſalem contented himſelf with the modeſt 

title of Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepul- 

chre. His government of a ſingle year-, too 

ſhort for the public happineſs, was interrupted in 

the firſt fortnight by a ſummons to the field by 

the approach of the vizir or ſultan of Egypt, 

who had been too flow to prevent, but who was 
inpatient to avenge, the loſs of Jeruſalem. His 

total overthrow in the battle of Aſcalon ſealed 

the eſtabliſhment of the Latins in Syria, and ſig- 

nalized the valour of the French princes, who in 

this action bade a long farewel to the holy wars. 

Some glory might be derived from the pro- Battle of 
digious inequality of numbers, though I ſhall *9u» 
not count the myriads of horſe and foot on 1 
the ſide of the Fatimites; but, except three . 
thouſand Ethiopians or blacks, who were armed 

with flails, or ſcourges of iron, the Barbarians of 

the South fled on the firſt onſet, and afforded a 
pleaſing compariſon between the active valour of 

the Turks and the floth and effeminacy of the 

natives of Egypt. After ſuſpending before the 

holy ſepulchre the ſword and ſtandard of the 


15 See the election, the battle of Aſealon, &c. in William of 
Tyre, 1. ix. e. 1-12. and in the concluſion of the Latin hiſto- 
rians of the firſt cruſade, | 


' Ly 
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ſultan, the new king (he deſerves the title) em- 


| "ys braced his departing companions, and could 


retain only with the gallant Tancred three hun- 
dred knights, and two thouſand foot ſoldiers, for 
the defence of Paleſtine. His ſovereignty was ſoon 


attacked by. a new enemy, the only one againſt 


whom Godfrey was a coward. Adhemar, biſhop 
of Puy, who excelled both in council and action, 


. had been ſwept away in the laſt plague of An- 


'tioch : the remaining ecclefiaſtics preſerved only 
the pride and avarice of their character; and 


their feditious clamours had required that the 
choice of a biſhop ſhould precede that of a king. 


the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbiſhop of 


mediately graſped the ſceptre · which had been 
acquired by the toil and blood of the victorious 


The revenue and juriſdiction of the lawful pa- 


triarch were uſurped by the Latin clergy : the 


excluſion of the Greeks and Syrians was juſtified 


by the reproach of hereſy or/ſchiſm ***; and, un: 


der the iron yoke of their deliverers, the Oriental 
Chriſtians regretted the tolerating government of 


Pifa, had long been trained in the ſecret policy of 


Rome: he brought a fleet of his countrymen to 


the ſuccour of the Holy Land, and was inſtalled, 
without a competitor, the ſpiritual and temporal 
head of the church. The new patriarch im- 


pilgrims ; and both Godfrey and Bohemond ſub. 
mitted to receive at his hands 0 inveſtiture of 


116 bende Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. 5 
© 117 See the olaims of the patriarch Daimbert, in William of 
Tyre (I. ix. c. 15—18. x. 4. J. 9:), who aſſerts with marvellous 
em,» the er of the MOINS: and kings of Jery, 
em, : 


A their 
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their feudal poſſeſſions. Nor was this ſufficient; CH AP. 
Daimbert claimed the immediate property . 
Jeruſalem and Jaffa : inſtead of a firm and gene- : 
rous refuſal, the hero negociated with the prieſt; 
a quarter of either city was ceded to the church; 
and the modeſt biſhop was ſatisfied with an even- 
- tual reverſion of the reſt, on the death of God- 
frey without children, or on the future acquiſi- 
tion of a new ſeat at Cairo or Damaſcus. 
Without this indulgence, the conqueror would The king- 
have almoſt been ſtripped of his infant kingdom, ruſalem, 
which confiſted only of Jeruſalem and Jaffa, with 4. P. 
about twenty villages and towns of the adjacent 1187. 
country. Within this narrow verge, the Ma- 
hometans were ſtill lodged in ſome impregnable 
caſtles; and the huſbandman, the trader, and the 
pilgrim, were expoſed to daily and domeſtic hoſ- 
tility. By the arms of Godfrey himſelf, and of 
the two, Baldwins, his brother and couſin, who 
ſucceeded to the throne, the Latins breathed with 
more eaſe and ſafety; and at length they equal- 
led, in the extent of their dominions, though not 
in the millions of their ſubje&s, the ancient 
princes of Judah and Iſrael . After the reduc- 
tion of the maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, 
| Tyre, 
138 Willerm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Hiſtoria Hieroſolimita of 
Jacobus I Vitriaco (I. i. c. 21-50.), and the Secreta Fidelium 
Crucis of Marinus Sanutus (I. iii. p. i.), deſcribe the ſtate and 
conqueſts of the Latin kingdom of Jeruſalem. | 
19 An actual muſter, not.including the tribes of Levi aa ew: 
jamin, gave David an frmy of 1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting 
men; which, with the addition of women, children, and ſlaves. 


may imply a population of thirteeri millions, in a country fixty 
leagues in length, and thirty broad. The honeſt and rational 


Le Clerc (Comment, on 2d Samuel xxiv. and 18. Chronicles xxi, 
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Tyre, and Aſcalon , which were powerfully 


— aſſiſted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, 


and even of Flanders and Norway ***, the range 
of ſea · coaſt from Scanderoon to the borders of 
Egypt was poſſeſſed by the Chriſtian pilgrims. 
If the prince of Antioch diſclaimed his ſupremacy, 
the counts of Edeſſa and Tripoli owned them- 
ſelves the vaſſals of the king of Jeruſalem : the 
Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; and the 
four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damaſcus, and 
Aleppo, were the only relics of the Mahometan 
conqueſts in Syria. The laws and language, 
the manners and titles, of the French nation and 
Latin church, were introduced into theſe tranſ- 
marine colonies. According to the feudal juriſ- 
prudence, the principal ſtates and ſubordinate 
baronies deſcended in the line of male and female 

eee ark but the children of the firſt con- 


querors, 


eſtuat 3 in limite, and mutters his ſuſpicion of a falſe tran- 
: ſcript ; a dangerous ſuſpicion ! 
x20 Theſe fieges are related, each in its proper place, in the 
great biſtory of William of Tyre, from the ixth to the xviii*h book, 
and more briefly told by Bernardus 'Fheſaurarius (de Acquilitione. 
Terrz Sanz, c. 89—98. p. 732—740.). Some domeſtic facts are 
celebrated in the Chronicles of Piſa, Genoa, and Venice, in the 
. ixth, and xii*d tomes of Muratori. 
uidam populu: de inſulis occidentis egreſſus, et maxime 

Ny EA N qu Norvegia dicitur. William of Tyre (1. xi. c. x4. 
pe 804.) marks their courſe per Britannicum mare et Calpen to the 
, Hege, of Sidon. 

#22 Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hiſt, des Huns, tom. ii. part, 
M. p. 150, 151. A. D. 1127. He muſt ſpeak of the inland coun- 

try. 
. Sanut very ſenflbly deſcants on the miſchiefs of female ſuc- 
ceffion, in à land hoſtibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et vir 
tuoſa eſſe deberent. Yet, at the ſummons, and with the appro- 
| bation, of her feudal lord, a noble damſel was obliged to chuſe 
à huſband 
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querors , a motley and degenerate race, were 33 
diſſolved by the luxury of the climate; the ar- Cw 


rival of new cruſaders from Europe, was a doubt- 
ful hope and a caſual event. The ſervice of the 
feudal tenures was performed by ſix hundred 
and ſixty- ſix knights, who might expect the aid 
of two hundred more under the banner of the 
count of Tripoli; and each knight was attended 
to the field by four ſquires or archers on horſe- 
back. Five thouſand and ſeventy-five /erjeants, 
moſt probably foot-foldiers, were ſupplied by the 
churches and cities; and the whole legal militia 
of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thou- 
ſand men, a flender defence againſt the ſurround- 
ing myriads of Saracens and Turks. But the 
* bulwark of Jeruſalem was founded on the » 


2 huſband and champion (Aſſes des Jeruſalem, c. 242, &c.). 
See in M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 441—471.) the accurate and 
uſeful tables of theſe dynaſties, which are chiefly drawn ſrom the 
Lignages 4 Outremer. 

* They were called by derifion Poullains, Pullani, and their 
name is neyer pronounced without contempt (Ducange, Gloſſ. 
Latin. tom. v. p. 535. and Obſervations ſur Joinville, p. 84, 85. 
Jacob I Vitriaco, Hiſt. Hieroſol. I. i. c. 67. 72. and Sanut, I. iii. 

P. viii. c. 2. p. 182.) . IIluſtrium virorum qui ad Terrz Sandtæ 

. . liberationem in ipſa manſerunt degeneres filii .. . . in de- 
kciis enutriti, molles et effeminati, &c. 

. 125 This authentic detail is extracted from the Aſſiſes de Jeru- 
falem (c. 324. 326—331.), Sanut (I. iii. p. viii. c. 1. p. 174.) 
reckons only 518 knights, and 5775 followers. | 

1:6 The ſum total, and the diviſion, aſcertain the ſervice of the 
three great baronies at 100 knights each; and the text of the 
Aſſiſes, which extends the pumber to 500, can only be juſtified . 
by this ſuppoſition. 

Let on great emergencies (ſays Sanut) the barons brought 
a voluntary aid, decentem comſtivam militum juxta ſtatum 


fuum, 
knights 


_— 

CHAP. 
LVHI: * 

_— 
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knights of the hoſpital of St. John = „ and of 
eee on the firange 210. 
ciation of a monaſtic and military life, which 


fanaticiſm might ſuggeſt, but which policy muſt 


approve. | The flower of the nobility of Europe 


aſpired to wear the croſs, and to profeſs the vows, 


of theſe reſpectable orders; their ſpirit and diſci- 
pline were immortal; and the ſpeedy donation of 
twenty-eight thouſand farms, or manors , en- 


abled them to ſupport a regular force of cxralry 
and infantry. for the defence of Paleſtine. The 


auſterity of the convent ſoon evaporated in the 


exerciſe of arms: the world was ſcandaliſed by 
the pride, avarice, and corruption of theſe Chriſ- 


tian ſoldiers ; their claims of immunity and juriſ- 


dition diſturbed the harmony of the church and 
ſtate; and the public peace was endangered by 
their jealous emulation. But in their moſt dif 


"223 William of Tyre (l. xvii. c. 3, 4, 5.) relates the ignoble ori- 
gin, and early inſolence, of the Hoſpitalers, who ſoon deſerted 
their humble patron, St. John the Eleemoſynary, for the more 


auguſt character of St. John the Baptiſt (ſee the ineffectual ſtrug · 
gles of Pagi, Critica, A. D. 1099, No 14—18.). They aſſumed 


the profeſſion of arms about the year 1120; the Hoſpital was 
mater, the Temple, ia; the Teutonic order was founded 


ll. = - — 7 


A. D. $290, at the ſiege of Acre (Moſheim, Inſtitut. p. 38g, 


390. ). 

129 See St. Bernard de Laude Novæ Militiæ Templi, compoſed 
A. D. 1132—1136, in Opp. tom. i. p- ii. p. 3478563. edit. Ma- 
billon, Venet. 1750. Such an encomium, which is thrown away \ 
an the dead Templars, would be bighly valued by the hiſtoriang 


. of Malta. 


130 Matthew Paris, Hiſt. Major, p. 544. He aſſigns to the Hoſ.. 


pitalers 19,000, to the Templars 9,000 maneria, a word of much 


| higher, import (as Ducange has rightly obſerved) in the Engliſh 


than in the French idiom, Maner is a lordſhip, . a dwell- 
c ſolute 


* 
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ſolute period, the knights of the hoſpital and CHAP. 

temple maintained their fearleſs and fanatic cha 
racter: they neglected to live, but they were 
prepared to die, in the fervice of Chriſt ; and the 
ſpirit of chivalry, the parent and offspring of the 
cruſades, has been tranſplanted by this inſtitution 
from the holy ſepulchre to the iſle of Malta **- - 
The ſpirit of freedom, which pervades: the Affe of 


| feudal inſtitutions, was felt in its ſtrongeſt energy Vf. 


by the volunteers of the croſs, who elected for . 
their chief the moſt deſerving of his peers. Amidſt 
the ſlaves of Aſia, unconſcious of the leffon or 
example, a model of political liberty was intro- 
duced : and the laws of the French kingdom are 
derived from the pureſt ſource. of equality and 
juſtice. Of ſuch laws, the firſt and indiſpenſable 
condition is tlie aſſent of thoſe, whoſe obedience 
they require, and for whoſe benefit they are de- 
ſigned. No ſooner had Godfrey of Bouillon 
accepted the office of ſupreme magiſtrate, than 
he ſolicited the public and private advice of the 
Latin pilgrims, who were the beſt ſkilled in the 
ſtatutes and cuſtoms of Europe. From theſe 
materials, with the counſel and approbation of 
the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and laity, 
Godfrey compoſed the ASSISE OF JERUSALEM ““, 

a pre- 


131 In the three firſt books of the Hiſtoire des Cherafiers. de 
Malthe, par Abbe de Vertot, the reader may amuſe himſelf 
with a fair, and ſometimes flattering, picture of the order, while 
it was employed for the defence of Paleſtine, The ſubſequent 
books purſue their emigrations to Rhodes and Malta. 

1 The Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem, in old law French, were printed 
with cm Coutumes de Beauvoiſis (Bourges and poo 
FR ; 7 oY, | 1990, 
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2 precious monument of feudal juriſprudence- 
The new eode, atteſted by the ſeals of the king,” 
the patriarch, and the viſcount of Jeruſalem, was 


depoſited in the holy ſepulehre, enriched with 
the improvements of ſuceeeding times, and re- 


ſpectfully conſulted as often as any doubtful 


queſtion aroſe in the tribunals of Paleſtine. With 
the kingdom and city, all was loſt ***,' the frag- 


ments of the written law were preſerved by jea- 


lous tradition and variable practice till the 


middle of the thirteenth century: the code was 
reſtored by the pen of John d' Ibelin, count of 
Jaffa, one of the principal feudatories ***; and 
the final reviſion was accompliſhed in the year, 


1690, in folio), and fliuſtrated by Gaſpard THaumas de la Thau- 
maſſiere, with a comment and gloſfary. An Italian verfion had 
been publiſhed in x535, at Venice, for the =_ of the kingdom of 
Cyprus. 

1 A la terre perdue, tout fut perdũ, is the vieorous cal” 
gion of the Aſfiſe (e. 281.), Yet Jeruſalem capitulated with Sala- 
din ; the queen and the principal Chriſtians departed in peace; 
and a code ſq precious and ſo portable could not provoke the 


Avarice of the conquerors, - Thave ſometimes ſuſpected the exiſt- 


ence of this original copy of the Holy Sepulchre, which might 
be invented to ſanctify and authenticate the traditionary cuſtoms 
of the French in Paleſtine. 


4 A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied the prayer of 


king \Amauri (A. D. 1195—1205), that he would commit his 
knowledge to. writing, and frankly declared, que de ce qu'il ſa- 
voit, ne feroit-it ja. nut borjois ſom pareill, ne nul ſage homme 


| lettrẽ (8. 281.). 


735 The compiler of this work, Jean #1belia, was count of 
Jaffa and Aſcalon, lord of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and died 
A. P. 1266 (Sanut, |. iii. p. ii. c. 5. 8.)- The family of Ibelin, 
which deſcended from a younger brother of a count of Chartres 
in France, long flouriſhed. in Paleſtine and Cyprus (ſee the Lig- 
nages de dega Mer, or.d'Outremer,, c. 6. at the end of the Af. 
fiſes de Jeruſalem, an original book, which records the pedigrees 
of the French ID). 4 2 7 
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thirteen hundred and ſixty- nine, for the uſe, of C WAP 


the Latin kingdom of Cyprus. 


| Chopin) 
The juſtice and freedom of the conſtitution Court of 
were maintained by two tribunals of unequal Peers. 


dignity, which were inſtituted by Godfrey of 


Bouillon after the conqueſt of Jeruſalem: The 


king, in perſon, preſided in the upper-court, the 
court of the barons. Of theſe the four moſt 
conſpicuous were the prince of Galilee, the lord 
of Sidon and Cæſarea, and the counts of Jaffa 
and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the conſtable and 
marſhal , were in a ſpecial manner the com- 
peers and judges of each other. But all the no- 
bles, who held their lands immediately of the 
crown, were entitled and bound to attend the 
king's court; and each baron exerciſed a ſimilar 
juriſdiction in the ſubordinate aſſemblies of his 
own feudatories. The connection of lord and 
vaſſal was honourable and voluntary: reverence 
was due to the benefactor, protection to the de- 


pendent ; but they mutually pledged their faith: - 


to each other; and the obligation on either ſide 
might be ſuſpended by negle& or diſſolved by 
injury. The cognizance of marriages and teſta- 
ments was blended with religion, and uſurped by 
the clergy ; but the civil and criminal.cauſes of; 
the nobles, the Inheritance and tenure of their 


- 136 By fixteen 8 choſen in the ſtates of the iſland: 
the work was finiſhed the 3d of November 1369, ſealed with four 
feals, and depoſited in the cathedral of Nicoſia (ſee the ing 
to the Aſſiſes). 

- 137 The cautious John d'Ibelin argues, rather than affirms,” 
that Tripoly is the fourth barony, and expreſſes ſome doubt 
concerving the right or pretenſion af the conttable and marſhal 


(. 323.) | 
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GAAP. fiefs, formed the proper occupation of the ſus 


* * ” 27 
* * . +. 


; ne court: Each member was the judge and 


both of public and private rights. It 


was his duty to aſſert with his tongue and ſword 


| Law of 
Judicial 


3 ftrances is conceived with the noble &mplicity of freedom. 


the lawful claims of. the lord; but if an unjuſb 
ſuperior; preſumed to violate the freedom or pro- 
perty of à vaſſal, the confederate peers ſtood 
farth to maintain his quarrel by word and deed- 


They boldly affirmed his innocence and his wrongs 
demanded the reſtitution of his liberty or his lands; 

_ ſuſpended, after a fruitleſs demand, their own 
ſervice; reſcued their brother from priſon; and 
employed every weapon in his defence, without 
offering direct violence to the perſon of their 
lord, which was ever ſacred in. their eyes. In 
their pleadings, replies, and rejoinders, the ad- 
vocates of the court were ſubtle and copious ; 
hut the uſe- of argument and evidence was often 


ſuperſeded by judicial combat; and the Aſſiſe of 


Jeruſalem admits in many cafes this barharous 
- Inſtitution, which has been ſlowly abohiked by 


the Jaws and mauners of Europe. 


The trial by battle was eſtabliſhed. in all cri 
— minal caſes, which affected the life, or limb, or 


honour, of any perſon; and in all civil tranſ- 


e ee ee eee 


| "13 Entre feignor- et nn, ne n'a _ la foi ;. *, + + mais | tant 


gue Thomme doit à ſon ſeignor reverence. en ods choſes (c. 
206.). ' Tous les hommes dudit royaume ſont par ladite Aſſiſe 
tenus les uns as autres .. . . ct en celle maniere que le ſeignor 


mette main ou face mettre a au cors ou au fie d'aucun d'yaus fans: 


eſtgard et fans connoiflance de court, que tous les autres doivent 
venir devant le ſeignor, &c. (213.). The form of their eee 


{ver 


- * 
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ſilyer. It appears, that in criminal caſes the C HAP. 
combat was the privilege of the | accuſer, who, = 7 


except in a charge of treaſon, avenged his per- 

fonab injury, or the death of thoſe perſons whom 
he had a right to repreſent; but wherever, from 
che nature of the charge, teſtimony could be 
obtained, it was neceſſary for him to produce 
witneſſes of the fact. In civil caſes, the combat 
was not allowed as the means of eſtabliſting the 
claim of the demandant; but he was obliged to 
produce witneſſes who had, or aſſumed to have, 
knowledge of the fact. The combat was then 
the privilege of the defendant; becauſe he charged 
the witneſs with an attempt by perjury to take 
away his right. He came therefore to be in the 
ſame ſituation as the appellant in criminal caſes. 
It was not then as a mode of proof that the 
combat was received, nor as making negative 
evidence (according to the fuppoſition of Mon- 
teſquieu ); but in every caſe the right to offer 

battle was founded on the right to purſue by 
arms the redreſs of an injury; and the judicial 

combat was fought on the ſame principle, and 
with the ſame ſpirit, as a private duel. Cham- 
pions were only allowed to women, and to men 
maimed or paſt the age of fixty. The conſequence 
of a defeat was death to the perſon accuſed, or 

to the champion or witneſs, as well as to the ac- 
cuſer himſelf; but in civil caſes, the demandant 


139 See V Eſprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. In the forty years ſince its 
publication, no work has been more read and criticiſed ; and the 
ſpirit of enquiry which it has excited, is not the raft of our obli- 
gations to the author. 


Vo. XI. n was 


* 
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Cu Ar, was puniſhed with infamy and the loſs of his ſuit, 
* — " while his witneſs and champion ſuffered an 1gno- 


lt 2% by his ws Ss 


minious death. In many caſes it was in the 
option of the judge to award or to refuſe the com- 


bat: but two are ſpecified, in which it was the 
inevitable reſult of the challenge; if a faithful 


vaſſal gave the lie to his compeer, who unjuſtly 


claimed any portion of their lord's demeſnes; or 


if an unſucceſsful ſuitor preſumed to neh the 


judgment and veracity of the court. He might 


impeach them, but the terms were ſevere and 
perilous: in the ſame day he ſucceſſively fought 
all the members of the tribunal, even thoſe who 
had been abſent: a ſingle defeat was followed 
by death and infamy; and where none could hope 
for victory, it is highly probable that none would 


adventure the trial. In the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem, 


the legal ſubtlety of the count of Jaffa is more 
laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, the 
judicial combat, which he derives from a prin- 
een rather then of ſuperſtition 1%, - 
Among the cauſes which enfranchiſed the ple- 
* beians from the yoke of feudal tyranny, the inſti- 


tution of cities and corporations is one of the 
moſt powerful; and if thoſe of Paleſtine are co- 
_ eval with the firſt cruſade, they may be ranked 


with the moſt ancient of the Latin world. Many 
of the pilgrims had eſcaped from their lords un- 


14 For the intelligence of this obfcure and obſolete juriſpru- | 
"dence (c.'$0=111.), I am deeply indebted to the friendſhip of a 


learned lord, who, with an accurate and diſcerning eye, has ſar- 


' veyed the philoſophic hiſtory. of law. By his ſtudies, poſterity - 


might be enriched : the merit of the mend the Judge can be 
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r the banner of the croſs; and it was the C 5 P. 
policy of the French princes to tempt their ſtay 
by the affurance of the rights and privileges of 
freemen. It is expreſsly declared in the Aﬀiſe 
of Jeruſalem,that after inſtituting, for his knights 

and barons, the court of peers, in which he pre- 
ſided himſelf, Godfrey of Bouillon eſtabliſhed a 
ſecond tribunal, 'in which his perſon was repre- 
ſented by his viſcount. The juriſdiction of this 
inferior court extended over the burgeſſes of the 
kingdom; and it was compoſed of a ſele& num- 
ber of the moſt diſcreet and worthy citizens, who 
were ſworn to judge, according to the laws, of 
the actions and fortunes of their equals **'. In 
the | conqueſt and ſettlement of new cities, the 
example of Jeruſalem was imitated by the kings 
and their great vaſſals; and above thirty ſimilar 
corporations were founded before the loſs of the 
Holy Land. Another claſs, of ſubjects, the Sy. Syrians, 
rians , or Oriental Chriſtians, were opprefſed 
by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the 
toleration of the ſtate. Godfrey liſtened to their 
reaſonable prayer, that they might be judged by 
their own national laws. A third court was in- 


ſtituted for their uſe, of limited and domeſtic 


141 Louis le Gros, who is conſidered as the father of this in- 

ſtitution in France, did not begin his reign till nine years (A. D. 
1108) after Godfrey of Bouillon (Aſſiſes, c. 2. 324.). For its 
origin and effects, ſee the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertſon 
(Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. i. p. 30—36. 251—265. quarto edi. 
tion), 

14: Every reader converſant with the hiſtorians of the cruſades, 
will underitand by the peuble des Suriens, the Oriental Chriſ- 
tians, Melchites, Jacobites, or Neſtorians, way had all adopted 

the uſe of the Arabic language (vol. iv. p. 593 } 
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on 4 p. juriſdiction: the ſworn members were Syrians, 


— 1 


in blood; language, and religion; but the office 


of the preſident (in Arabic, of the rais) was ſome- 


times exerciſed by the viſcount of the city. At 
an immeaſurable diſtance: below the nobles, the 


+ burgeſſei, and the ferangers, the Aſſiſe of Jeruſa- 
lem condeſcends to mention the villains and Haves, 


the peaſants of the land and the captives of war, 


who were almoſt equally conſidered as the objects 


of property. The relief or protection of theſe 
unhappy men was not eſteemed worthy of the 


care of the legiſlator; but he diligently provides 
for the recovery, though not indeed for the pu- 


niſhment, of the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, 


who had ſtrayed from the lawful owner, they 


might be loſt and claimed: the ſlave and falcon 


were of the ſame value; but three ſlaves, or 


twelve oxen, were accumulated to equal the price 
of the war- horſe; and a ſum of three hundred 


pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, 
as the tron of the more noble animal 269) 


143 See he Aſſiſes de Seoufalend (320, 317, 312 5 Theſe laws 
were enacted as late as the year 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. 
In the ſame century, in the reign of Edward I. I underſtand, 
from a late publication (of his Book of Account) that the price 
ef a war-horſe was not lets exorbitant in England. 
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CHAP. LIX. 


Preſervation of the Greek Empire. —Numbers, Paſ- 
ſage, and Event, of the Second and Third Cru- 
fades. —St. Bernard. — Reign of Saladin in Egypt 
and Syria. His Conqueſt of Feruſalem.— Naval 
Cruſades. — Richard the Firſt of England. — 
Pope Innocent the Third; and the Fourth and 
Fifth. Cruſades. —The Emperor Frederic the Se- 
cond. Louis the Ninth of France; and the two 
laſt Cruſades. —Expulſion of the Latins or Franks 
by the Mamalukes. 


N a ſtyle leſs grave than that of hiſtory, I 

ſhould perhaps compare the emperor Alexius * 
to the jackall, who is ſaid to follow the ſteps, 
and to devour the leavings, of the lion. What- 
ever had been his fears and toils in the paſſage of 
the firſt cruſade, they were amply recompenſed 
by the ſubſequent benefits which he derived from 
the exploits of the Franks. His dexterity and 
vigilance ſecured their firſt conqueſt of Nice; 
and from this threatening ſtation the Turks were 
compelled to evacuate. the neighbourhood of 
Conſtantinople. While the cruſaders, with blind 
valour, advanced into the midland countries of 


I 1 Comnena relates her father's conqueſts in Afia Minor, 
Alexiad, I. xi. p. 321—325. I. xiv. p. 419.; his Cilician war 
againſt Tancred and Bohemond, p. 1 ee 3 Os war of Epirus, 


hemond, l. xiv. p. 419. 
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CHA p. Aſia, the crafty Greek improved the favourable 


occaſion when the emirs of the ſea-coaſt were 
recalled to the ſtandard of the ſultan. The 
Turks were driven from the iſles of Rhodes and 
Chios: the cities of Epheſus and Smyrna, of 
Sardes, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, were re- 
ſtored to the empire, which Alexius enlarged 
from the Helleſpont to the banks of the Mzan- 
der, and the rocky ſhores of Pamphylia. The 

churches reſumed their ſplendour; the towns 

were rebuilt and fortified; and the deſert coun- 

try was peopled with colonies of Chriſtians, who 
were gently removed from the more diſtant and 
dangerous frontier. In theſe paternal cares, we 
may forgive Alexius, if he forgot the deliverance 
of the holy ſepulchre; but, by the Latins, he 
was ſtigmatized with the foul reproach of treaſon 
and deſertion. They had ſworn fidelity and 
obedience to his throne; but he had promiſed to 
aſſiſt their enterpriſe in perſon, or, at leaſt, with 
his troops and treaſures : his baſe retreat diſſolved 
their obligations ; and the fword, which had been 

the inſtrument of their victory, was the pledge 
and title of their juſt independence. It does not 

appear that the emperor, attempted to revive his 
_ obſolete claims over the kingdom of Jeruſalem *; 
but the borders of Cilicia and Syria were more 
recent in his poſſeſſion, and more acceſſible to his 


2 The kings of Jeruſalem ſubmitted however to a nominal de- 
. pendence, and in the dates of their-inſcriptions (one is ſtill legible 


in the church of Bethlem), they reſpectfully placed before their 


own, the name of the reigning emperor (Ducange, Diſſertations 
"ſlur Joinville, xxvii. p. 319.). | | 
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arms. The great army of the cruſaders was anni · c H WAP: 
hilated or diſperſed; the principality of Antioch _ 4 
was left without a head, by the ſurpriſe and cap- | 
tivity of Bohemond: his ranſom had oppreſſed 
him with a heavy debt; and his Norman fol- 
lowers were inſufficient to repel the hoſtilities of 
the Greeks and Turks. In this diſtreſs, Bohe- 
mond embraced a magnanimous reſolution, of , 
leaving the defence of Antioch to his kinſman, 
the faithful Tancred; of arming the Welt againſt 
the Byzantine empire, and of executing the de- 

ſign which he inherited from the leſſons and ex- 
ample of his father Guiſcard. His embarkation 
was clandeſtine: and if we may credit a tale of 
the princeſs Anne, he paſſed the hoſtile ſea, 
cloſely ſecreted in a coffin . But his reception 
in France was dignified by the public applauſe, 
and his marriage with the king's daughter: his 
return was glorious, ſince the braveſt ſpirits of 
the age enliſted under his veteran command; and 
he repaſſed the Adriatic at the head of five thou- 
ſand horſe and forty thouſand foot, aſſembled 
from the moſt remote climates of Europe *. The 
ſtrength of Durazzo, and prudence of Alexius, 
the progreſs of famine, and approach of Winter, 
cluded his ambitious hopes; and the venal con- 


3 Anna Comnena adds, that to complete the imitation, he was 

ſhut up with a dead cock; and condeſcends to wonder how the 
Barbarian could endure the confinement and putrefaction. I his 
abſurd tale is unknown to the Latins. 
4 Amo Oving, in the Byzantine Geography, muſt mean * 
land; yet we are more credibly informed, that our Henry J. 
would not ſuffer him to levy any troops in his kingdom (Du- 
gange, Not. ad Alexiad, p. 4r.). 
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federates, were; ſeduced from his ſtandardG. A 


treaty. of peace ſuſpended the fears of the Greeks ; 


and they were finally. delivered by the death of an 
„ whom i aig Air 0 binds nor 


tioch; 3 but the boundaries. were gh defined, 


: the homage was clearly ſtipulated, and the cities 


"of Tarſus and Malmiſtra were reſtored to the 


"i Byzantine emperors. , Of the coaſt. of Anatolia, 


they poſſeſſed the entire circuit from Trebizond 
to the Syrian gates. The Seljukian dynaſty of 
" Roum * Was ſeparated on all ſides from the ſea 
and their, Muſulman brethren ; the power. of the 
ſultans was ſhaken by the victories, and even the 


defeats of the Franks; and after the loſs of Nice, 


they removed their throne to Cogni or Iconium, 
an obſcure and inland town above three hundred 


miles from Conſtantinople . Inſtead. of tremb - 


ling for, their capital, the Comnenian Princes 


5. The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, L xiii, p. 40b—ar6. ) is an 
original and curious piece, which would require, and might 
afford, a good map of the principality of Antioch. 

See in the learned work of M. de Guignes tom. ii: part ii. ), 


_ the hiſtory of the geljukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, 


as far as it may be collected from the Greeks, Latins, and Ara- 


bians. Ihe laſt are ignorant or regardleſs of the affairs of 


Dum. 


7 Iconium is 88 as a ſtation by Xenophon ,and by Strabo, 
with the ambiguous title of cο (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121. ). 
Yet St. Paul found in that place a multitude (=a»v%) of Jews and 
Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of Kunijab, it is deſcribed as 
a great city, with a river and gardens, three leagues from the 
mountains, and decorated (I know not why) with Plato's tomb- 
(Abulfeda, tabul. xvii. p. 303. verſ. Reiſke ; and the Index Geo- 
 rapbicus ot Schultens from Ibn Said.) 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
waged an offenſive war againſt the Turks, and 
the firſt cruſade prevented the fall 85 the declin- 
ing empire. 

In the twelfth century, three Sa emigrations 
marched by land from the Welt to the relief of 
Paleſtine. The ſoldiers and pilgrims. of Lom- 
bardy, France, and Germany, were excited by 
the example and ſucceſs of the firſt cruſade *. 
Forty-eight years after the | deliverance of the 
holy ſepulchre, the emperor, and the French 
king, Conrad the third, and Louis the ſeventh, 
undertook: the ſecond cruſade to ſupport the fall. 
ing fortunes of the 'Latins*. A grand diviſion 
of the third cruſade was led by the emperor Fre- 


deric Barbarofla '?, who ſympathiſed with his 
brothers of France and England in the common 


loſs of Jeruſalem. Theſe three expeditions may 


be compared in their reſemblance of the greatneſs 


of. numbers, their paſſage through the Greek 
empire, and the nature and event of their Turkiſh 
owing and a brief parallel may fave the veps 


1 For - this ſupplement to the firſt Gabe: ſee Anak FAIR 
(Alexias, 1. xi. p. 331, &c. and the viiith book of Albert 
Aquenfis). 

9 For the ſecond, cruſade of Conrad 1II. and Lewis VII. ſee 
William of Tyre (I. xvi. c. 18—29.), Otho of Friſingen (I. i. c. 34 
—45+ 59, 60.), Matthew Paris (Hiſt, Major. p. 68.), Struvius 
(Corpus, Hiſt. Germaniez, p. 372, 373. ), Scriptores Rerum Franci- 
carum à Ducheſne, tom. iv. Nicetas, in Vit. Manuel, L i. 4880 
6. p. 41-48. Cinnamus, I. ii. p. 4149. 

10 For the third cruſade, of Frederic Barbaroſſa, ſee Nicetas in 
Iſaac. Angel, I. ii, c. 3z—8. p. 257—266, Struv. (Corpus, Hiſt. 
Germ. p. 474.), and two hiſtorians, who probably were ſpectators, 
Tagino (in Scriptor. Freher. tom. i. p. 406416. edit. Struv.), 


and the Anonymus de Expeditione Afiatic3, Fred. I. (in eu. | 


Ale Lection. tom. iii. 5. il. p. 498526. edit. Baſnage). 
tition 
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it may ſeem, a regular ſtory of the cruſades would 
exhibit the perpetual return of the ſame cauſes 


and effects; and the frequent attempts for the 
defence or recovery of the Holy Land, would 
appear ſo ache faint and: INT: e 1 . 


the original. | | 
I. Of the hb that ſo. cloſely m0 in "the 
footſteps: of the . firſt pilgrims, the chiefs were 


equal in rank, though unequal in fame and merit, 


to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow adven- 
yurers. At their head were diſplayed the banners 
of the dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and Aqui- 
tain: the firſt a deſcendant of Hugh Capet, the 
ſecond a father of the Brunſwick line: the arch- 


biſhop of Milan, a temporal prince, tranſported, 


for: the) benefit of the Turks, the treaſures and, 


ornaments of his church and palace; and the 
veteran cruſaders, Hugh the Great, and Stephen 


of Chartres, returned to conſummate their unfi- 


niſbed vow. The huge and diſorderly bodies of 
their followers moved forwards in two columns; 


and if the firſt conſiſted of two hundred and ſixty 
thouſand perſons, the ſecond might poſſibly 
amount to ſixty thouſand horſe, and one hundred 
thouſand foot. The armies of the ſecond cru- 
ſade might hn claimed the conqueſt of Aſia: 
the nobles of France and Germany were animated 


by the preſence of their ſovereigns; and both the 


* Anne, who ſtates theſe later ſwarms at 40,000 8 


| 220,000 foot, calls them Normans, 2nd places at their head. two 
brothers of Flanders. T he Greeks were ſtrangely ignorant of 


the names, families, and poſſeſſions | of the Latin princes. 


#2181; | rank 
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rank and perſonal characters of Conrad and Louis, CHAP. 
. ©.» © . 6 „ „ . 10 LIX. 
gave a dignity to their cauſe, and a+ diſcipline to 


their force, which might be vainly expected from 
the feudatory chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor, 
and that of the king, was each compoſed of 
ſeventy thouſand knights and their immediate at- 
tendants in the field**; and if the light -· armed 
troops, the peaſant infantry, the women and 
children, the prieſts and monks, be rigorouſly 
excluded, the full account will ſcarcely be ſatisfied 
with four hundred thouſand ſouls. The Weſt, 
from Rome to Britain, was called into action; 
the kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed the ſum- 
mons of Conrad; and it is affirmed by the Greeks 
and Latins, that in the paſſage of a ſtreight or 
river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale of nine 
hundred thouſand, deſiſted from the endleſs and 
formidable computation . In the third cruſade, 
as the French and Engliſh preferred the naviga- 
tion of the Mediterranean, the hoſt of Frederic 
Barbaroſſa was leſs numerous. Fifteen thouſand 
knights, and as many ſquires, were the flower of 
the German chivalry: ſixty thouſand horſe, and 
one hundred thouſand foot, were muſtered by the 
emperor in the plains of Hungary; and after 

n William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 70, oco lori- 
cati in each of the armies. 


u The imperfe&t enumeration is mentioned by Cinnamus 
(eyenorra pwprete;), and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Du- 


cange ad Cinnanum, with the more precife ſum of 900,555. Why 


muſt therefore the verſion and comment ſuppoſe the modeſt and 
inſufficient reckoning of 90,900 ? Does not Godfrey of Viterbo 
Fr. p. xix. in Muratori, tom. vii. p. 462.) exclaim? _ 
| Numerum fi poſcere quæras. 
Millia millena milites agmen erat. 
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egg: ſuch repetitions we ſhall no longer be ſtartled at 
de fix hundred thouſand: pilgrims, which credu- 


lity has aſcribed to this laſt emigration '*. Such 


extravagant reckonings prove only the aſtoniſh- 


ment of contemporaries; but their aſtoniſhment 
moſt ſtrongly bears teſtimony to the exiſtence of 


an enormous though indefinite multitude. © The 


Greeks might applaud their ſuperior knowledge 


of the arts and ſtratagems of war, but they con- 


feſſed the ſtrength and courage of the French 


cavalry and the infantry” of the Germans; and 


- the ſtrangers are deſcribed as an iron Nez; of 


Paſſage 

through 

the Greek 
empire. 


gigantic ſtature; who darted fire from their eyes, 


and ſpilt blood like water on the ground. Under 


the banners of Conrad, a troop of females rode 


in the attitude and armour of men; and the chief 


of theſe Amazons, from her gilt ert and buſ- 


| — an che 1.95108 = _ en me 


II. The undes and asu the Fw 
was an object of terror to the effeminate Greeks, 
and the ſentiment of fear is nearly allied to that of 


n This averſion was ſuſpended or N 


1 r docount is given by Albert of Stade 2 
1 „p. 414.) ; my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of 
Viterbo, Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard The- 
fur. (e. 169. p. $04.). The original writers are filent. The 

ometans gave him 200,000, or 260,000 men (Bohadin, in 

Vit. Saladin. p. 110.) 


I muſt obſerve, that in the ſecond and third cruſades, the 


ſubjects of Conrad and Frederic are ſtyled by the Greeks and 


Orientals Alamaumi. The Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus, are 


the Poles and Bohemians; and it is for the French, that he re- 
ſerves the ancient —— of 9 He likewiſe names 
the Bpilzo4,. or Bogan, || PM ET Gt? 
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dy the apprehenſion of the Turkiſh power; and O HAP 
cheinveRtives of the Latins will not viaſt our more EL, 


candid belief, that the emperor Alexius diſſem⸗ 
bled their infolence, eluded their hoſtilities, coun- 


ſelled their raſhneſs, and opened to their — 
the road of pilgrimage and conqueſt. But when 
the Turks had been driven frem Nice and the 
ſea-coaſt, when the Byzantine princes no longer 


dreaded the diſtant Sultans of Cogni, they felt 
with purer indignation the free and frequent paſs 
lage of the weſtern Barbarians, who violated the 


' majeſty, and endangered the ſafety, of the em- 
pire. The ſecond and third cruſades were under- 
taken under the reign of Manuel Comnenus and 
Iſaae Angelus. Of the former, the paſſions were 


always impetuous, and often malevolent; and 
the natural union of a cowardly and a miſchiev 


ous temper was exemplified in the latter, who, 


without merit or mercy, could puniſh a tyrant, 
and occupy his throne; It was ſecretly, and per- 


haps tacitly, reſolved by the prince and people to 
deſtroy, or at leaſt to diſcourage, the pilgrims, - 
by every ſpecies of injury and oppreſſion; and 
their want of prudence and diſcipline continually 
afforded the pretence or the opportunity. The 
Weſtern monarchs had ſtipulated a fafe paſſage * 
and fair market in the country of their Chriſtian / 
brethren; the treaty had been ratified by oaths - 


and hoſtages ; and the pooreſt ſoldier of Frederic's 
army was furniſhed with three marks of filver to 
defray his expences on the road. But every en- 


gagement was violated by treachery and injuſtice; 


and the complaints of the Latins are atteſted by 
| 7 | the 
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WAP. the honeſt conſeſſion of à Greek hiſtorian, who 


has dared to prefer truth to his country“. 
ſtead of an hoſpitable reception, the gates — 


the cities, hoth in Europe and Aſia, were cloſely 


barred againſt the cruſaders; and the ſcanty pit- 
tance of food was let down in baſkets: from the 
walls. Experience or foreſight might excuſe this 
timid jealouſy; but the common duties of hu- 


manity prohibited the mixture of chalk, or other 


poiſonous ingredients, in the bread ; and ſhould 
Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, he 
is guilty of coining baſe money for the purpoſe 


af trading with the pilgrims. In every ſtep of 


their march they were ſtopped or miſſed: the 
governors had private orders to fortify the paſſes 


and break down the bridges againſt them: the | 


ſtragglers were pillaged and murdered ; the ſol- 
diers and horſes were pierced in the woods by 
arrows from an inviſible hand; the ſick were 


burnt in their beds; and the dead bodies were 


hung on gibbets along the highways. Theſe 


injuries exaſperated the champions of the -croſs, 


who were not endowed with evangelical patience ; 
and the Byzantine princes, who had provoked 
the unequal conflict, promoted the embarkation 
and march of theſe formidable gueſts. On the 
verge of the Turkiſh frontier Barbaroſſa ſpared 


the guilty e 5 n the hoſpitable 


Laodicea, | 


'16 Nicetas was a child at the ond 2 but in the third 


he commanded againſt the Franks the important poſt of Philippo- 


polis. Cinnamus is infected with national prejudice and pride. 


7 The conduct of the Philadelphians is Named by i | 
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Laodicea, and deplored the hard neceſſity that c = 


had ſtained his ſword with any drops of Chriſtian: , 
blood. In their intercourſe with the monarchs! 


of Germany and France, the pride of the Greeks. 
was expoſed to an anxious trial. They might 


boaſt that on the firſt interview the ſeat of Louis. 


was a low ſtool, beſide the throne of Manuel; 


but no ſooner had the French king tranſported his 


army beyond the Boſphorus, than he refuſed the 


offer of a ſecond conference, unleſs his brother 


would meet him on equal terms, either on the 


ſea or land. With Conrad and Frederic, the 


ceremonial was {till nicer and more difficult: like 


the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, they ſtyled them- 


ſelyes emperors of the Romans '*; and firmly. 


maintained the purity of their title and dignity. 
| The firſt of theſe repreſentatives of Charlemagne 
would only converſe with Manuel on horſeback. 


in the open field; the ſecond, by paſſing the 


Helleſpont rather than the Boſphorus, declined 


the view of Conſtantinople and its ſovereign. An 


_—_— who had been crowned at Nane. Was 


while the ADONTIROUS German accuſes the rudeneſs of his coun. 
trymen (culpa noſtrã). Hiſtory would be pleaſant, if we were 
embarraſſed only by ſuch ' contradictions, It is likewiſe from 
Nicetas, that we learn the pious and humane ſorrow of Frederic. 

13 Xhan wipe, Which Cinnamus tranſlates into Latin by the 


word zi, Ducange works very hard to fave his king and 


equntry from ſuch ignominy (ſur Joinville, diſſertat. xxvii. p. 


317320. J. Louis afterwards inſiſted on a meeting in mari ex + 
tequo, not ex equo, according to the laughable readings of ſome 


MSS. 

19 Ego Romanorum imperator ſum, ille Romaniorum (Ano- 
nym. Caniſ. p. 5r2.). The public and hiftorical ſtyle of the 
Greeks was Pt. . princeps, Yet Cinnamus owns, that lumparey 


is ſynonymous te Backus. 
reduced 


— 
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& 2 35 reduced in the Greek epiſtles to — 


„ ofa 


Mien of Neu, or prinee of the Alemanni; and the 
vain and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of 


G the age. While they viewed with hatred and 
Aren the Levin pilgrims, the Greek emperors 
maintained a ſtrict, though ſecret, alliance witty 


the Turks and "Saracens. Iſaac Angelus com- 


plained, chat by kis friendſhip for the great 8a. 


ladin he had incurred xhe enmity of the Franks; 
and à moſch was founded at Conſtantinople for 
the public exereiſe of the religion of Mahomet . 


III. The fwarmis that followed the firſt eruſade, 

were deſtroyed in Anatolia by famine, peſtitencey 
and the Turkiſh arrows: and the princes only 
eftaped with ſome ſquadrons of horſe to accom- 


pfiſh their lamentable pilgrimage. A juſt opinion 


may be formed of their knowledge and humanity; 


of their knowledge from the deſign of ſubduing 


Perfia and Choraſan in their way to Jeruſalem; 
of their humanity from the maſſacre of the Chri- 


{tar people, à friendly city, who came out to 


meet them with palms and croſſes in their hands. 


The arms of Conrad and Louis were leſs: cruel 


and imprudent; but the event of the ſecond cru- 


fade was ſtill more ruinous to Chriſtendom; Ray 
the Greek Manuel is accuſed by his own ſubjects: 

of giving ſeaſonable intelligence to the ſultan, 
and treacherous guides to the Latin princes. In- 


ſtead of cruſhing the. common toe, by : a double 


20 In the Epiſtles of 3 m. (xiii. p. 184. „ and the Hit. | 


tory of Bohadin (P. 129, x30-), ſee the mers M: a pope and a 
2 On * toleration. E N s! * 
2 oy | | attack | 


the name of one of the greateſt men and monarchs. 
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attack at the ſame time but on different ſides, 
the Germans were urged. by emulation, and the 
French were retarded by jealouſy. Louis ha Os 


* 


ſcarcely paſſed the Boſphorus when he was met by, 


the returning emperor, who had loſt the greateſt. 
part of his army in glorious, but unſucceſsful, 
action on the banks of the Mæander. The con- 
traſt of the pomp of his rival haſtened the retreat 
of Conrad: the deſertion of his independent vaſ- 
ſals reduced him to his hereditary troops; and he 
borrowed ſome Greek veſſels to execute by ſea 
the pilgrimage of Paleſtine, Without ſtudying 


the leſſons of experience, or the nature of war, 


the king of France advanced through the ſame 


country to a ſimilar fate. The vanguard, which 
bore the royal banner and the oriflamme of St. 
Denys **, had doubled their march with, raſh, 
and inconſiderate ſpeed ; ; and the rear which 


the king commanded in perſon no longer found 


their companions in the evening camp. In 


darkneſs and diſorder they were encompaſſed, 


aſſaulted, and overwhelmed by the innumer- 


able hoſt of Turks, who in the art of war 
were ſuperior to the Chriſtians of the twelfth cen- 


tury. Louis, who climbed a tree in the general 


diſcomfiture, was ſaved by his own valour and 
the ignorance of his adverſaries; and with the 


daun of day he eſcaped alive, but almoſt alone, to 


21 3333 of Vexin, the kings of. France were the vaſſals 


and advocates of the monaſtery of St. Denys. The ſaint's peculiar 
banner, which they received from the abbot, was of a ſquare 
form, and a red or flaming colour. The oriflamme appeared at 
the head of the French armies from the xiith to the xvth — 
K ſur Joinville, diſſert. xviii. p. 244253.) 

Ok. II. I the 
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ener. . his camp of the vanguard. But inſtead of purfu- 
. His expedition by land, he was rejbiced to 
"Heſter the relics of his army in the friendly ſea- 

port 'of Satalia. From thence he embarked for 
Autlck; but fo penurious was the ſupply of 
Steck veſſels, that they could only afford room 

3 , for his knights and nobles; and the plebeian 
erxbord of infantry was left to periſh at the foot of 

the Pamphyflan hills. The emperor and the 

Ling embraced and wept at Jerufalem; their mar- 

tlal trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were 

"Foined to the Chriſtian powers of Byria, and a 

_ * Fruitlefs ſiege of Damaſcus was the final effort of 

© the ſecond cruſade. Conrad and Louis embarked 

© for Europe with the perſonal fame of piety and 
epurage; but the Orientals had braved theſe po- 

tent monarchs of the Franks, with whoſe names 
Aud military forces they had been ſo often threat- 
Eted *. Perhaps they had ſtill more to fear from 
tile veteran genius of Frederic the firſt, who in 
Hs youth had ſerved in Aſia under his uncle Con- 
rad. Forty campaigns in Germany and Italy had 

- taught Barbaroſſa to command; and his ſoldiers, 
even the princes of the empire, were accuſtomed 
under his reign to obey. As ſoon as he loſt ſight 
of Philadelphia and Laodicea, the laſt cities of 
- the Greek frontier, he plunged into the falt and 
. barren deſert, a land (fays the hiſtorian) of horror 


an The original French hiſtories of the ** unde, Se the 
Geſta Ludovici VII. publiſhed in the ivth volume of Ducheſne's 
Collection. The ſame volume contains many original letters of 
© the king, of Suger kis-miniſter, Os. tho beſt document: ga- 
— hiſtory. 
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and tribulation 7. During twenty days, every 
ſtep of his * and hckly march was be 
by the innumerable hords of Turkmans**, whoſe 
numbers and fury ſeemed after each defear -to 
multiply and inflame. The emperor continued 
to ſtruggle and to ſuffer ; and ſuch was the mea» 
ſure of his calamities, that when he reached the 
gates of Iconium, no more than one thouſand 
knights were able to ſerve on horſeback. By a 
ſudden and reſolute aſſault, he defeated the 
guards, and ſtormed the capital of the ſultan *, 
who humbly ſued for pardon and peace. The 
road was now open, and Frederic advanced in a 
Career of triumph, till he was unfortunately 
. drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia“. The 
' remainder of his Germans was conſumed by ſick- 
neſs and deſertion; and the emperor's ſon expired 
with the greateſt part of his Swabian vaſſals at the 
ſiege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes, Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Frederic Barbaroſſa alone could at- 


chieve the paſſage of the Leſſer Aſia; yet even their 


2 Terram horroris et falfugitis; terram ficcam, ſterilem ina- 


mænam. Anonym. Canif. p. 317. The emphatic language of a 
ſuſterer. | 


24. Gens innumera, ſylveftris, indomita, prædones fine duc- 


tore. The ſultan of Cogni might en rejoice in their de- 
feat. Anonym. Caniſ. p. 57, 518. 

35 See in the anonymous writer in the collection of Caniſius, 
Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit. Saladin. p. 119, 120.), the ambiguous 
conduct of Kilidge Arſlan, ſultan of Cogni, who Hated and feared 
both Saladin and Frederic. 

- 46 The defire of comparing two great men, has - tempted 
many writers to drown Frederic in the river Cydaus, in which 
Alexander ſo imprudently bathed (Q. Curt. I. iii. c. 4, 5. ). But 
from the march of the emperor, I rather Judge, that his Saleph is 
the, Caiycadous, a ſtream of leſs fame, but of a longer courſe. 
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fucceſs was a warning; and in the laſt and moſt 
experienced age of the crufades, every nation pre- 
| ferred the ſea to the toils and perils of an inland 
„ r ; 

The enthuſiaſm of the firſt nb is a natural 
450 ſimple. event, while hope was freſh, danger 
untried, and enterpriſe congenial to the ſpirit. of 
the times. But the obſtinate perſeverance of 


| Europe may indeed excite our pity and admira- 


tion; that no inſtruction ſhould have been drawn 
Fo conſtant and adverſe experience; that the 


ſame confidence ſhould have repeatedly grown 


from the fame failures; that ſix ſucceeding gene- 


| rations ſhould have ruſkied headlong down the 


precipice that was open before them; and that 
men of every condition ſhould have ſtaked their 
public and private fortunes, on the deſperate ad- 
venture of poſſeſſing or recovering a tomb-ſtone 


two thouſand miles from their country. In a 


period of two centuries after the council of 


Clermont, each ſpring and ſummer produced a 


new emigration of pilgrim warriors for the de- 


fence of the Holy Land; but the ſeven great 


armaments or cruſades were excited by ſome im- 
ding or recent calamity : the nations were 
moved by the authority of their pontiffs, and the 
example of their kings : their zeal was kindled, 
and their reaſon was ſilenced, by the voice of 


* Marinus Sanutus, A. D. 1321, lays it down as a precept, 
Quad ſtolus Eccleſiæ per terram nullatenus eſt ducenda. He re- 
Aolves, by the Divine aid, the objection, or rather exception, of 
the „ LAI Nee . Fe I. ii. on c. i. p. 
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their holy orators ; and among theſe, Bernard“, © Za 
the monk, or the ſaint, may claim the moſt — eee 


nourable place. About eight years before the 
firſt conqueſt of Jeruſalem, he was born of a 
noble family, in Burgundy; at the age of three- 

and-twenty, he buried himſelf in the monaſtery 
of Citeaux, then in the primitive fervour of the 
inſtitution; at the end of two years he led forth 
her third coll, or daughter, to the valley of 
Clairvaux in Champagne; and was content, 
till the hour of his death, with the humble ſtation 
of Abbot of his own community, A philoſophic 
age has aboliſhed, with too liberal and indiſ- 
<riminate diſdain, the honours of theſe ſpiritual 
heroes. The meaneſt among them are diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome energies of the mind; they were 
at leaſt ſuperior to their votaries and diſciples; 
and, in the race of ſuperſtition, they attained the 
prize for which ſuch numbers contended. In 
ſpeech, in writing, in action, Bernard ſtood high 
above his rivals and contemporaries; his com- 
poſitions are not devoid of wit and eloquence; 


% 


The moſt authentie information of St. Bernard muſt be 
drawn from his own writings, publiſhed in a corre& edition by 
Pere Mabillon, and reprinted at Venice 1750, in fix volumes in 
folio. Whatever friendſhip could recollect, or fuperſtition could 
add, is contained in the two lives, by his diſciples, in the vith 
volume : whatever learning and criticiſm could aſcertain, may be 
found in the prefaces of the Benedictine editor. 

* 29 Clairvaux, ſurnamed the Valley of Abſynth, is ſituate among 
the woods near Bar ſur Aube in Champagne. St. Bernard would 
bluſh at the pomp of the church and monaſtery; he would aſk 
for the library, and I know not whether he would be much edi- 
fied by a tun of 800 muids (914 1-7th hogſheads), which almoſt 
rivals that of Heidelberg (Melanges Tires d'une Grande Biblio- 
A tom, xlvi. p. 15-20.) 
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= and humanity as may be reconciled with the cha- 
, raQer of a Faint. In a ſecular life, he would have 
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ſhared- the ſeventh part of a private inheritance ; 


by a vow of poverty and penance, by cloſing his 
eyes againſt the viſible world , by the refuſal of 


all eccleſiaſtical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux 


became the oracle of Europe, and the founder of 


one hundred and ſixty convents. Princes and pon- 


tiff trembled at the freedom of his apoſtolical cen- 
Fares : France, England, and Milan, confulted 
and obeyed his judgment in a ſchiſm of the 


church: the debt was repaid by the gratitude of 
lunocent the ſecond; and his ſucceſſor Eugenius' 


the third was the friend and diſciple of the holy 


Bernard. It was in the proclamation of the 


ſecond cruſade that he ſhone as the 
and prophet of God, who called Wie nations to 


the defence of his holy ſepulchre . At the par. 
Hament of Vezelay he ſpoke beſos” the king; 
and Louis the foventh, with his nobles, received 
their croſſes from his hand. The abbot of Clair- 


vaux then marched' to the leſs eaſy conqueſt of 


the anperor Conrad; a phlegmatic people, 86. 


30 The Aae of the faint (Vit, ma, L in. c. 2. 5 1232. 


Vit. id“, c. 16. Ne 45. p. 1383.) record a marvellous example of 


his pious apathy. Juxta lacum etiam Lauſannenſem totius diei 


itinere pergens, penitus non attendit aut ſe videre non vidit. 


Cum enim veſpere facto de eodem lacũ ſocii colloquerentur, in- 
terrogabat eos ubi lacus ille eſſet; et mirati ſunt univerfi. To 


ad mire or deſpiſe St. Barnard as he ought, the reader, like my- 
ſelf, ſhould have before the windows of his EP the hennfics 


of that incomparable landſkip, 
V Otho Frifing. J. i. c. 4. Bernard, Epiſt 563. ad Francos 


Orientales, Opp. tom, l, 2 328. Vit. 1 , L1 W, & 4. Iv; * Sag 
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rant of his language, was tranſported by the pa- 
thetic vehemence of his tone and geſtures; and \ 


his progreſs, from Conſtance to Cologne, was 
the triumph of eloquence and zeal. — 
applauds his own ſucceſs in the depopulation of 
Europe; affirms that cities and caſtles were 
emptied of their inhabitants; and computes, that 
only one man was left behind for the conſolation 
of ſeven widows . The blind fanatics were de- 
ſirous of electing bin for their general; but the 
example of the hermit Peter was before his eyes; 


and while he aſſured the Cruſaders of the divine 


favour, he prudently declined a military com- 
mand, in which failure and victory would have 
been almoſt equally diſgraceful to his charaQerx ®, 
Vet, after the calamitous. event, the abbot of 
Clairvaux was loudly accuſed as a falſe prophet, 


the author of the public and private mourning ;._. 
his enemies exulted, his friends bluſhed, and his 


_ apology was flow and unſatisfactory. He juſtifies | 


his obedience to the commands of the pope ; ex · 
patiates on the myſterious ways of providence z 
' imputes the misfortunes of the pilgrims to their 


— 


own ſins; and modeſtly inſinuates, that his muſe. 


ſion had been 28 15 by fun and wonders 


Had 


3» Mandaſtis et obedivi ., . multiplicati ſunt ſuper numerum; 
vacuantur urbes et caſtella z et pene Jam non inyeniunt quem ap- 


prehendant. ſeptem mulieres unum virum; adeo ubique viduz . 
vivis remanent viris. Bernard. Epiſt. p. 4 We muſt be care · | 


ful not to conſtrue pene as a ſubſtantive. 
33 Quis ego ſum ut diſponam acies, ut egrediar ante facies ar- 


matorum, aut quid tam remotum a profethone mea, ſi vires, i 


peritia, &c. epiſt, 256. tom. i. p. 259. He ſpeaks with contempt 
of the hermit Peter, vir quidam, epiſt. 363. 


7s * dicunt forſitan iſte, unde ſcimus quòd a Domino ſermo 
14 egreſſus 
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Had the fact been "certain, the argument would 
be deciſive; and his faithful diſciples, who enu- 


e twenty or thirty miracles in a day, appeal 


to the public aſſemblies of France and Germany, 


in which they were performed“. At the pre- 
ſent hour, ſuch prodigies will not obtain credit 


beyond the precin&s of Clairvaux; but in the 
preternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and 
the ſick, who were preſented to the man of God, 


e it is impoſſible for us to aſcertain the ſeparate 
ſhares of accident, of ey, or Impoſture, and ra 


fiction. 
Omnipotence "elf cannot ie the em 
a its diſcordant votaries ; ſince the ſame diſpen- 
fation which was applauded as a deliverance in 


Europe, Was deplored, and perhaps arraigned, as 


2 calamity in Aſia. After the loſs of Jeruſa- 


lem, the Syrian fugitives diffuſed their conſter- 
nation and ſorrow: Bagdad mourned in the 
duſt; the cadhi Zeineddin of Damaſcus tore his 


585 hart in the caliph's preſence; and the whole 


K. 99- 4A 


divan ſhed tears at his melancholy tale. But 
the commanders of the faithful could only weep z 
they were themſelves captives in the hands of the 


Turks; ſome temporal power was reſtored to the 
laſt age of the Abbaſſides; 3 but their humble am- 


3 ft? Que fgma tu facis ut 1 tibi 3 ? Non eſt 


quod ad iſta ipſe reſpondeam; percendum verecundiæ mee, | 
reſponde tu pro me, et pro te ipſo, ſecundum quæ vidiſti et au- 
diſti, et ſecundum quod te inſpiraverit Deus. Conſolat. I. ii. c. 1. 


Opp. tom. ii. p. 421423. 


z See the teſtimoniĩes in Vita za, * iv. c. 5, 6. Opp. tom. vi. 


P. 12381261. J. vi. c. 1—17. p. 1286—1314. 


36. Abulmahaſen apud de Guignens Hiſt. des. Huns, tom. it, 


bition 
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bition was. confined. to * and the adjacent 
province. Their tyrants, the Seljukian ſultans, 
had followed the common law of the Aſiatic dy- 
naſties, the unceaſing round of valour, greatneſs, 
diſcord, degeneracy, and decay: their ſpirit and 
power were unequal to the defence of religion; 
and, in his diſtant realm of Perſia, the Chriſtians 
were ſtrangers. to the name and the arms of San- 
giar, the laſt hero. of his race ”. While the ſul- 
tans were involved in the ſilken web of the haram, 
the pious taſłk was undertaken by their ſlaves, 
the Atabeks ; a Turkiſh name, which, like the 
Byzantine patricians, may be tranſlated by Father 
of the Prince. Aſcanſar, a valiant Turk, had 
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been the favourite of Malek Shaw, from whom 


he received the privilege of ſtanding on the right- 
hand of the throne; but, in the civil wars that 
enſued on the monarch's death, he loſt his head 
and the government of Aleppo. His domeſtic 
emirs perſevered in their attachment to his ſon 
Zenghi, who proved his firſt arms againſt the 
Franks in the defeat of Antioch: thirty cam- 


z See his article in the Bibliotheque Orientale of d Herbelot, 
and de Guignes, tom. ii. P. i. p. 230—261; Such was his va- 
Jour, that he was ſtyled the ſecond Alexander; and ſuch the 
extravagant love of his ſubjects, that they prayed for the ſultan 
a year after his deceaſe. Yet Sangiar might have been made 
priſoner by the Franks, as well as by the Uzes. He reigned near 
fifty years (A. D. r103—112.), and was a muniticent patron of 
Perſian poetry. 

3s See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak and Syria; in de 
Guignes, tom. i. p. 254; and the reigns of Zenghi and Noured- 
din in the ſame writer (tom. ii. P. ii. p. 147—221.), who uſes the 
Arabic text of Benelathir, Ben Schounah, and Abulfeda the 


Bibliotheque Orientale, under the articles Atabels and — : 


and the . of Abulpharagius, p. 250-267. verſ. Pocock. 
paigns 


Zenghi, 
A. D. 
1127— 
1145. 
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n in the, ſervice of the caliph and ſultan bi 
AE, Sahib bs military fame; and he was inveſted the 
with the command of Moſul, as the only cham. an 

pion that could avenge the cauſe of the prophet. * 

The public hope was not diſappointed: after a = 

ſiege of twenty: ive days, he ſtormed the city of ol 
Edeſſa, and recovered from the Franks their con- al 

queſts beyond the Euphrates ; the martial tribes 3 

of Curdiſtan were ſubdued he the independent * 
ſovereign of Moſul and Aleppo: his ſoldiers were 5 

taught to behold the camp as their only country ; 2 

they truſted to his liberality for their rewards; * 
and their abſent families were protected by the * 

= vigilance of Zenghi. At the head of theſe vete- " 

- rans, his ſon. Noureddin gradually united the 6 
Mahometan powers; added the kingdom of Da- 10 
maſcus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and 80 
ſuceeſsful war againſt the Chriſtians of Syria; he ſu 

ſpread his ample reign from the Tygris to the 4 

Nile, and the Abbaſſides rewarded their faithful a 
ſervant with all the titles and prerogatives of roy- * 

alty. The Latins themſelves were compelled to ** 
on the wiſdom and courage, and even the juſ- | 
Lo tice and piety, of this unplacable adverſary . In | F. 
K K 9 William of „ (l. xvi. c. 4, 5. 7.) defcribes the loſs " ab th 
— - > Edefſa, and the death of Zenghi. The corruption of his name into ſti 
©  Sanguin, afforded the Latins a comfortable alluſion to his Jangui- | a8 

nam character and end, fit ſanguine ſanguinolentus. 

40 Noradinus (ſays William of Tyre, 1. xx. 33.) maximus nomi- th 
nis et fidei-Chriſtianz: perſecutar ; princeps tamen juſtus, vafer, of 
proviqus, et ſecundum gentis ſuæ traditiones religioſus. To this b 
catholic witneſs, we may add the primate of the Jacobites (Abul- þ 


Pharag. p. 267.), quo non alter erat inter reges vitz ratione ma- L 
tis laudabili, aut quæ pluribus juſtitiæ experimentis abundaret. 
| The tru prie of ings i ater der death, and from the mouth 
* T io mg 85 lit 
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his kfe and government, the holy warrior revived © 


Rar. 


LIX. 


we zeal and ſimplicity of the firſt caliphs. Oed 


and ſilk were baniſhed from his palace; the uſe - 


of wine from his dominions; the public revenue 
was ſcrupulouſly applied to the public ſervice; 


and the frugal houſehold of Noureddin was main» 


tained from his legitimate ſhare of the ſpoil which 


he veſted in the purchaſe of a private eſtate. His 


favourite Sultana ſighed for ſome female object 


of expence. © Alas,” replied the king, I fear 


God, and am no more than the treaſurer of 


« the Moſlems. Their property I cannot alien- 
ate; but I ſtill poſſeſs three ſhops in the city 


* of Hems : theſe you may take; and theſe alone 


* can I beſtow.” His chamber of juſtice was the 


terror of the great and the refuge of the poor. 


Some years after the ſultan's death, an oppreſſed 


ſubject called aloud in the ſtreets of Damaſcus, 
« O Noureddin, Noureddin, where art thou now? 


« Ariſe, ariſe, to pity and protect us!” A tumult 


was apprehended, and a living tyrant bluſhed or 
tre wen at the name of a departed monarch. 
By the arms of the Turks and Franks, the 
Fatimites had been deprived of Syria. In Egypt, & 
the decay of their character and influence was 
ſtill more eſſential. Vet they were ſtill revered 
as the deſcendants and ſueceſſors of the prophet; 
they maintained their inviſible ſtate in the palace 


2 


by 15 
way, 
I — 9 
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of Cairo; and their perſon was ſeldom violated 


by the profane eyes of ſubjects or ſtrangers. The 


Latin ambaſſadors have deſcribed their own - 


4493 #v"s 


| introduction 
From | the ambaltader, Willam of Tyre (I. zix. c. 17, 18.) 
deſeribes 


RE DECLINE AND FALL 


„ erden en through a ſeries of gloomy paſſages, | 


, and glittering porticoes : the ſcene was enlivened 
"ty the warbling of birds and the. murmur of 
fountains : it was enriched by a diſplay of rich 
furniture, and rare animals; of the Imperial 
treaſures, ſomething was ſhewn, and much was 
ſuppoſed; and the long order of unfolding doors 
Was guarded by black ſoldiers and domeſtic eu- 

nuchs. The ſanctuary of the preſence chamber 
was veiled with a curtain; and the vizir, who 
conducted the ambaſſadors, laid aſide his ſcyme- 
tar, and proſtrated himſelf three times on the 


ground; the veil was then removed; and they 


beheld the commander of the faithful, who ſigni- 
fied his pleaſure to the firſt ſlave of the throne. 
But this ſlave was his maſter: the vizirs or ſul- 
tans had uſurped the ſupreme adminiſtration of 
Egypt; the claims of the rival candidates were 


decided by arms; and the name of the moſt 


worthy, of the, ſtrongeſt, -was_ inſerted in the 
royal patent of command. The factions of Darg- 
ham and Shawer alternately expelled each other 
from the capital and country; and the weaker 


jide implored the dangerous protection of the ſul- 
tan of Damaſcus or the king of Jeruſalem, the 


perpetual enemies of the ſect and monarchy of 


tme Fatimites. By his arms and religion, the 
Turk was moſt formidable; but the Frank, in an 


aaf direct march, could advance from Gaza to 
N. 
deſeriben the palace e of Cairo. In the alloke treaſure were 3 


A pearl as large as a pigeon's egg, a ruby weighing ſeventeen 


Egyptiair drams, an emerald a palm and an half in length, and 
"Wany v vaſes of 2 ng 8 of Clin {Renaudot, p. 536.). 
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the Nile ; while the intermedions ſituation of his —— P, 


round the ſkirts of Arabia, a long and painful 
circuit, which expoſed them to thirſt, fatigue, 


and the burning winds of the deſert. The fe: 
cret zeal and ambition of the Turkiſh prince 
aſpired to reign in Egypt under the name of the 
| Abbaſlides; but the reſtoration of the ſuppliant 
Shawer was the oſtenſible motive of the firſt ex- 


pedition ; and the ſucceſs was entruſted to the 


emir Shiracouh, a valiant and veteran com- 
mander. Dargham was oppreſſed and ſlain; but 


the ingratitude, the jealouſy, the juſt apprehen- 


fions, of his more fortunate rival, ſoon provoked 
him to invite the king of Jeruſalem to deliver 
Egypt from his inſolent benefactors. To this 
union, the forces of Shiracouh were unequal ; he 
relinquiſhed\ the premature conqueſt ; and the 
evacuation of Belbeis or Peluſium was the con- 
dition of his ſafe retreat. As the Turks defiled 
before the enemy, and their general cloſed the 
rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle- axe in his 
hand, a Frank preſumed to aſk him if he were 
not afraid of an attack? It is doubtleſs in your 
% power to begin the attack,“ replied the intre- 
pid emir ; © but reſt aſſured, that not one of my 
e ſoldiers will go to paradiſe till he has ſent an 
% infidel to hell.” His report of the riches of 


the land, the effeminacy of the natives, and the 


diſorders of the government, revived the hopes 
of Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad applauded 
the pious Johan: ; and Shiracouh deſcended into 


Egypt a ſecond time with twelve thouſand Turks 
4 5: and 


121224 
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AP. tend Aran. Yet his forces were 
— ſtill inferior to the confederate armies of the 

Franks and Saracens; and I can diſcern an un- 
uſual. degree of military art, in his paſſage of the 
Nile, his, retreat into Thebais, his maſterly evo- 


| hutions in the battle of Babain, the ſurpriſe of 


Alexandria, and his marches and counter - marches 
_ in the flats and valley of Egypt, from the tropic 
to the ſea. His conduct was ſeconded by the 
courage of his troops, and on the eve of action a 
Mamaluke “ exclaimed, If we cannot wreſt 
Egypt from the Chriſtian dogs, why do we not 

_ * renounce the honours and rewards of the ſul- 
_ * tan, and retire to labour with the peaſants, or 
ue to ſpin with the females of the haram ?” Pet, 

_ after all his efforts in the field“, after the obſti- 
nate defence of Alexandria * by is nephew Sa- 
ladin, an honourable capitulation and retreat con- 

_ cluded the ſecond enterpriſe of Shiracouh ; and 
Noureddin reſerved his abilities for a third and 
more propitious occaſion. | It was ſoon offered by 

: the ambition and avarice of Amalric or Amaury, 


0 Mamlue, 10 Mamalte, is defined by Pocock (Prolegom. 
ad Abulpharag. p. 7.), and d' Herbelot (p. 345.) ſervum emp- 
titium, ſeu qui pretio numerato in domini poſſeſſionem cedit. 
"They frequently occur in the wars of Saladin (Bohadin, p. 236, 


- &c:); and it was only the Babartie Mamalukes that were firſt 
introduced into Egypt by his deſcendants. 


Jacobus 2 Vitriaco (p. 1116.) gives the 1 of Jeruſalem 
no more than 374 knights. Both the Franks and. the Moſlems 
report the ſuperior numbers of the enemy; a difference which 
85 de ſolved by counting or omitting the unwarlike EgyP- 
"EE Ras 

lt was the Alexandria of the Arabs; A middle term in ex- 
tent and riches! between the period of the Greeks and Romans, 
and that of R Lettres ſur VEgypte, tom. i. 
_» IS» * ). 2 

| „ king 
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King" of Jeruſalem, who had imbibed the perni- Cf. F. 
cious maxim, that no faith ſhould be kept wit 
the enemies of God. A religious warrior, he 
great maſter of the hoſpital, encouraged him to 
proceed; the emperor of Conſtantinople, either 
gave, or promiſed, a fleet to act with the armies 
of Syria; and the perfidious Chriſtian, unſatiſ. 
fied with ſpoil and ſubſidy, aſpired to the con- 
queſt of Egypt. In this emergency, the Moſlems 
turned their eyes towards the ſultan of Damaſcus; 
the vizir, whom danger encompaſſed on all ſides, 
yielded to their unanimous wiſhes, and Noured- 
din ſeemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one 
third of the revenue of the kingdom. The Franks 
were already at the gates of Cairo; but the ſub- 
urbs, the old city, were burnt on heir approach; 
they were deceived by an infidious negociation; 
and their veſſels were unable to ſurmount the bar- 
riers of the Nile. They prudently declined a 
conteſt with the Turks, in the midſt of an hoſ- 
tile country; and Amaury retired into Paleſtine, 
with the ſname and reproach that always adhere 
to unſucceſsful injuſtice. After this deliverance, 
Shiracouh was inveſted with à robe of honour, 
which he ſoon ſtained with the blood of the un- 
fortunate Shawer. For a while, the Turkiſh 
emirs condeſcended to hold the office of vizir ; 
but this foreign conqueſt precipitated the fall of 
the Fatimites . themſelves; and the blbodleſs 
change was accompliſhed by a meſſage and a 
word. The caliphs had been degraded by their 
on weakneſs and the tyranny of the ' vizirs : 
their ſubjects bluſhed, when the deſcendant 'and 
7 ſucceſſor 


*” 
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d ſyecefſor of the prophet preſented his naked han a, 
| — to the rude gripe of a Latin ambaſſador; they * 
wept when he ſent the hair of his women, a fad bl 


emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the 
3 — me pity of the ſultan of Damaſcus. By the com- 
Saen mand of Noureddin, and the ſentence of the 
doctors, the holy names of Abubeker, Omar, 
and Othman, were ſolemnly reſtored: the caliph 
Moſthadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the 
public prayers as the true commander of the 
faithful; and the green livery of the ſons of Ali 
was exchanged for the black colour of the Abbaſ- - 
ſides The laſt of his race, the caliph Adhed, 
| wits furvived only ten days, expired in happy-ig- 
| nofance of his fate: his treaſures ſecured the 
loyalty of the ſoldiers and filenced the murmurs 

of the ſectaries; and in all ſubſequent revolutions, 

Egypt has never departed from the orthodox tra- 

. dition of the Moſlems . 
Reign d The hilly country beyond the Tigris is 1665 
ef Saladin, copied 45 the” rpg tribes of the Ons” * 


1171. 


45 For this . revolution of Egypt, ſee William of * 
0. xix. 5, 6, 7. 12—31. XX. 5—12.), Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. 
30—39.), Abuifeda (in Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1—r2.), d' Herbe- 
Jot (Bibliot. Orient. Adhed, Fathemah, but very incorrect), Re- 
naudot (Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 522—52ß5. $33—537 „ ͤ Vertot 
(Hift. des Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. p. 141163. in eo, and 
M. de Guignes (tom. il. p. it. p. 185—2135. ). s 

4 For the Curds, ſee de” Guignes, tom. i. p. 416, 417. the 
Index Geographicus of Schultens, and Tavernier, Voyages, p- i. 
p. 308, 309. The Ayoubites deſcended from the tribe of the 
Rawadizi,/one'of the "nobleſt ; but as they were infected with 
the hereſy of the Metempfychoſis, the orthodox ſultans infi- 

nuated, that their deſcent was only on the mother's ſide, and 
that there ene was a * who ſettled among the Curds. 
es. 2+ a people 
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a people hardy, ſtrong, ſavage, impatient of the CHAP. 


yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the go- 
vernment of their national chiefs. The reſem- 
blance of name, ſituation, and manners, ſeem 
to identify them with the Carduchians of the 
| Greeks „ and they ſtill defend againſt the Otto- 
man Porte the antique freedom which they . 
againſt the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. Poyerty an 

ambition prompted them to embrace the profeſ. 
ſion of mercenary ſoldiers; the feryice, of his 
father and uncle prepared the reign of the great 
Saladin 55 and the ſon of Job or Ayub, a ſimple 
Curd, magnanimouſly ſmiled at his pedigree, 
which flattery deduced from the Arabian ca- 
liphs “. So unconſcious was Noureddin of the 
impending ruin of his houſe, that he conſtrained 
the reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shiracouh. 
into Egypt : bis military character was eſtabliſhed 
by the defence of Alexandria; ; and if we „may 
believe the Latins, he ſolicited and obtained 
from the Chriſtian general the profane honours of 


1 knighthood *. On the death of Shiracouh, 


e ee the 


41 gee the 4th book of the Auabaſis of Xenophon. The ten 


thouſand ſuffered more from the arrows of the free Carduchians, 


than from the ſplegdid. weakneſs « of the great king. 


'48 We are indebted to the profeffor Sehulteris (Lugd. Bat. 


1755, in folio) for the richeſt and moſt authentic materials, a 

life of Saladin by his friend and miniſter the Cadhi Bohadin,/ and 
copious extracts from the hiſtory of his kinſman the prince Abul- 
feda of Hamah. To theſe we may add, the article of Salabeddin 
in the Bibliotheque Orientale; and all that may be gleaned * 
the Dynaſties of Abulpharagius. 


49 Since Abulfeda was himſelf an Ayoubite, he may urethe. 


praiſe, for imitating, at leaſt tacitly, the modeſty of the founder. 
50 Hiſt, Hieroſol. in the Gaſta Dei per Francos, p. 1132. A 
Vo. XI. K N ſimilar 


A. D. | 


117 1 


1193. 
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ER. the office of grand vizir was beſtowed on Saladin, 


as the youngeſt and leaft powerful of the emirs; I) 


but with the advice of his father, whom he in- 


vited to Cairo, his genius obtained the aſcendant 
over his equals, and attached the army to his 


perſon and intereſt. While Noureddin lived, 
_ theſe ambitious Curds were the moſt humble of 


his ſlaves; and the indifcreet murmurs of the 
divan were filenced by the prudent Ayub, 'who 
loudly proteſted that at the command of the ful- 


tan he himſelf would lead his ſon in chains. to the 


foot of the throne. © Such language,” he added 
in private, was prudent and proper in an 


. aflembly of your rivals; but we are now above 


ce fear and obedience ; ; and the threats of Noured- 
« din ſhall not extort the tribute of a ſugar- 
& cane. His ſeaſonable death relieved them 


from the odious and doubtful conflict: his ſon, a 
minor of eleven years of age, was left for a while 


to the emirs of Damaſcus; and the new lord of 
Egypt was decorated by the caliph with every 


title that could ſanctify his uſurpation in the 


eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long con- 
tent with the poſſeſſion of Egypt; he deſpoiled 
the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, and the Atabeks of 
Damaſcus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir: © Mecca and 


fmmilar 3 may be ee in \ Joinville * 42. edition ** — 


vre) ; but the pious St. Louis refuſed to dignify infidels with the 
order of Chriſtian knighthood (Ducange, Obſervations, p. 70. ). 

* In theſe Arabic titles, rel/igionis muſt always be anderſtond ; 
Noureddin, lumen r.; Ezzodin, decus; Amadoddin, colamen : 
our hero's proper name was Joſeph, and he was ſtyled Salahoddin, 
ſalus; A Malichus, Al Nafirus, rex defenſor; Abu Modaffir, 
ptr victoriæ. Schultens, Vreiat, . | 
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Medina acknowledged him for their temporal HAP. 
protector: his brother ſubdued the diſtant regions =_ 


of Yemen, or the happy Arabia; and at the hour 
of his 'death, his empire was Head from- the 
African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian 
ocean to the mountains of Armenia. In the 
judgment of his character, the reproaches of 
treaſon and ingratitude ſtrike ' forcibly on oh 
minds, impreſſed, as they are, with the prin« 
ciple and experience of law and loyalty. But 
his ambition may in ſome meaſure be excuſ- 
ed by the revolutions of Afia**, which had 
eraſed every notion of legitimate ſueceſſion; 
by the recent example of the Atabeks them- 
ſelves 3 by his reverence to the ſon of his bene- 
factor, his humane and generous behaviour to the 
collateral branches; by their incapacity and his 
merit; by the approbation of the caliph, the fole 
ſource of all legitimate power; and, above all, 
by the wiſhes and intereſt of the people, whoſe 
happineſs is the firſt obje& of government. In 
Bis virtues, and in thoſe of his patron, they admired 
the ſingular union of the hero and the faint; for 
both Noureddin 'and Saladin are ranked among 
the Mahometan faints ; and the conſtant medita- 
tion of the holy war appears to have ſhed a 
ſerious and ſober colour over their lives and 
actions. The youth of the latter“ was addicted 


3. Abulfeda, who deſcended from a brother of Saladin, ob- 
ferves from many examples, that the founders of dynaſties took 
the guilt for themſclves, and left the reward to their innocemt 
eollaterals (Excerpt. p. 10.). | 

33 See his life and character in Renaudot, p. 537—548. 
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CHAP. to wine and women; but his aſpiring ſpirit ſoon 


LIX. 


= h—— renounced the temptations of pleaſure, for the 


graver follies. of fame and dominion : the gar- 
ment. of. Saladin was of coarſe woollen; water 
was his only drink; and, while he emulated the 
temperance, he ſurpaſſed the chaſtity, of his 


Arabian prophet. Both in faith and practice he 
Was a rigid Muſulman; he ever deplored that the 


defence of religion had not allowed him to accom- 
pliſh the pilgrimage of Mecca; but at the ſtated 
hours, five times each day, the ſultan devoutly 
prayed with his brethren: the involuntary omiſ- 
ſion of faſting was ſcrupulouſſy repaid; and his 
peruſal of the Koran, on horſeback between the 
approaching armies, may be quoted as a proof, 


however oſtentatious, of piety and courage 


The ſuperſtitious doctrine of the ſect of Shafei 


was the only ſtudy that he deigned to encou- 


rage: the poets were ſafe in his contempt ; but 
all profane ſcience was the object of his averſion ; 
and a philoſopher,” who had vented ſome ſpecu- 


lative novelties, was ſeized and ſtrangled by the 


command of the royal ſaint. The juſtice of his 
divan was acceſſible to the meaneſt ſupplant 
againſt. himſelf and his, miniſters ; . and it was 
only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate 


from the rule of equity. While the deſcendants 
of Seljuk and Zenghi held his ſtirrup and ſmooth- 
eld his garments, he was affable and patient with 


the meaneſt of his ſervants. - So boundleſs 1 was 


34 His civil and religious virtues are celebrated in the firft 


"Miter of Bohadin (p. zo. ), AE an „el and 
nan honeſt bigot. 


is 
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his liberality, that he diſtributed twelve thouſand 
horſes at the ſiege of Acre; and, at the time of 
his death, no more than forty-ſeven drams of 
filver and one piece of. gold coin were found in 
the treaſury ; yet in a martial reign, the tributes 
were diminiſhed, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed 
without fear or danger the fruits of their induſtry. 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by the 
royal foundations of hoſpitals, colleges, and 
moſchs ; and Cairo was fortified with a wall and 


citadel ; but his works were conſecrated to public 


uſe 5, Hor did the ſultan indulge himſelf in a gar- 
den or palace of private luxury. In a fanatic age, 
himſelf a fanatic, the genuine virtues of Saladin 
commanded the eſteem of the Chriſtians : the em- 
peror of Germany gloried in his friendſhip **: ab 
the Greek emperor ſolicited his alliance“; aud 
the conqueſt of Jerufalem diffuſed, and perhaps 
magnified, his fame both in the Eaſt and Welt. 
During its ſhort exiſtence, the kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem was ſupported by the diſcord of the 
Turks and Saracens; and both the Fatimite 
caliphs and the ſultans of Damaſcus were tempted 
to ſacrifice the cauſe of their religion to the 
meaner conſiderations of private and preſent ad- 
vantage, But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and 


55 In many works, particularly Joſeph? s well in the caſtle of 
Cairo, the ſultan and the patriarch have been confounded by the 
ignorance of natives and travellers. 

- - 56 Anonym. Canihi, tom, iii, p. ii. p. 504+ 
57 Bohadin, p. 129, 130. 


8 For the Latin kingdom of Jeruſalem, ſee William of Tyre, 


from the ixth to the xxiid book. Jacob. I Vitriaco, Hiſt. Hieroſo- 

lem, I. i. and Sanutus, Secrefa OE Crneis, J. ii. p. vi, vii, 

viii, ix. 
3.4 
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c £2 \ P. * were now united by an hero, whom na- 
ture and fortune had armed againſt the Chriſ- 
tians. All without, now bore the moſt threaten- 
ing aſpect; and all was feeble and hollow in the 
internal ſtate of Jeruſalem. After the two firſt 
Baldwins, the brother and couſin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the ſceptre deyolved by female ſucceſ- 
ſion to Meliſenda, daughter of the ſecond Bald- 
win, and her huſband Fulk, count of Anjou, 
the father, by a former marriage, of our Engliſh 
Plantagenets. Their two ſons, Baldwin the 
third and Amaury, waged a ftrenuous, and not 
unſucceſsful, war againſt the infidels; but the 
| fon of Amaury, Baldwin the fourth, was de- 
prived, by the leproſy, a gift of the cruſades, of 
the faculties both of mind and body. His fiſter 
 Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the fifth, was his 
natural heireſs: after the ſuſpicious death of her 
child, ſhe crowned her' ſecond huſband, Guy of 
'Lufignan, a prince of a handſome perſon, but of 
fuch baſe renown, that his own brother Jeffrey 
was heard to exclaim, Since they have made 
s Hin a king, ſurely they would have made me a 
„ god!” The choice was generally blamed ; 
and the moſt powerful vaſſal, Raymond count of 
Tripoli, who had been excluded from the ſucceſ- 
ſion and regency, entertained an implacable ha- 
tred againſt the king, and expoſed his honour 
and conſcience to the temptations of the ſultan. 
Such were. the guardians of the holy city; 335 
leper, a child, a woman, A coward, and a traitor : 
yet its fate was delayed twelve years by ſome ſup- 
pc; 0 plies from Europe, 10 the 3 of the military 
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orders, and by the diſtant or domeſtic avocations C,H i P. 
of their great enemy. At length, on every fide the FP 


ſinking ſtate was encircled and preſſed by an hoſtile © 
line; and the truce was violated by the Franks, 


whoſe exiſtence it protected. A ſoldier of fortune, 
Reginald of Chatillon, had ſeized a fortreſs on 
the edge of the deſert, from whence he pillaged 
the caravans, inſulted; Mahomet, and threatened 
the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin conde- 
ſcended to complain;  rejoiced in the denial of 
juſtice ; and at the head of fourſcore thouſand horſe 
and foot, invaded the Holy Land. The choice of 
Tiberias for his firſt ſiege was ſuggeſted by the 
count 'of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the 
king of Jeruſalem was perſuaded to drain his gar- 
riſons, and to arm his people, for the relief of 
that important places . By the advice of the 
perfidious Raymond, the Chriſtians were be- 
trayed into a camp deſtitute of water: he fled on 
the firſt onſet with the curſes of both nations“: Lu- 
ſignan was overthrown with the loſs of thirty thou- 
ſand men; and the wood of the true croſs, a dire 
misfortune ! was left in the power of the infidels. 
The royal captive was conducted to the tent of 
Saladin; and as he fainted with thirſt and terror, 
the generous victor preſented him with a cup of 


59 Templarii ut apes bombabant et Hofpitalarii ut venti ftride- 
bant, et barones ſe exitig offerebant, et Turcopuli (the Chriſtian 


light troops) ſemet ipfi in ignem injiciebant (Iſpahari de Expugna- 


tione Kudfitica, p. 18. apud Schultens); a ſpecimen of Ara- 


bian eloquence, ſomewhat different from the ſtyle or Neno- 


phon! 

60 The Latins affirm, the Arabians infinuate, the treaſon of 
Raymond]; but had he really embraced their religion, he would 
have been a Aint and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 
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o BAT, ſherbet cooled in ſnow, without ſuffering *his 
— ee Reginald of Chatillon, to partake of 


pledge of hoſpitality and pardon, The 


rh A " olefin and dignity of a king,” laid the ſultan, 
are ſacred; but this impious robber muſt in- 


«-ſtantly acknowledge the | prophet, whom he 


„ has blaſphemed, or meet the death which he 


„ has fo often deſerved.” On the proud or 


conſcientious refuſal of the Chriſtian warrior, Sa- 


ladin ſtruck him on the head with his ſcymetar, 


and Reginald was diſpatched by the guards 


The trembling Luſignan was ſent to Damaſcus to 
an honourable priſon and ſpeedy ranſom; but 


the victory was ſtained by the execution of two 
hundred and thirty knights of the hoſpital, the 


intrepid champions and martyrs of their faith. 
The kingdom was left without a head; and of 
the two grand maſters of the military otters, the 


one was flain and the other was a priſoner. From 
all the cities, both of the ſea-coaſt and the inland 
country, the garriſons had been drawn away for 
this fatal field : Tyre and Tripoli alone could 


eſcape the rapid inroad of Saladin; and three 


months after the battle of Tiberias he appeared 


: in arms before the gates of Jeruſalem “. 


61 Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold "de Chatillon, is celebrated 


by the Latins in his life and death; but the circumſtances of the 
latter are more diſtinctly related by Bohadin and Abulfeda ; and 
| 2 (Hiſt, de St, Louis, p. 79.) alludes to the practice of 

Saladin, of never putting to death a priſoner who had taſted 
his bread and ſalt. Some of the companions of Arnold had been 
flaughtered, and almoſt facrificed, in a valley of Mecca, ubi ſa- 
- crificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. g2.). 


92 'Vertot, wha well deſcribes the loſs of the pingen and city 
(Hiſt. des Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. ii. p. 226—278.), inſerts 


two n 1 of a knight templar. 1 
. | . l 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 
© He might expect, that the ſiege of a city, ſo 
venerable on earth and in heaven, ſo intereſting to 


Europe and Aſia, would rekindle the laſt fparks 
of enthuſiaſm ; and that, of ſixty thouſand Chriſ- 


tians, every man would be a ſoldier, and every Odobet 2. 


ſoldier a candidate for martyrdom. | But queen 
Sybilla trembled for herſelf and her captive huſ- 
band; and the barons and knights, who had 
eſcaped from the ſword and chains of the Turks, 
diſplayed the fame factious and ſelfiſh ſpirit in the 
public ruin. The moſt numerous portion of the 
inhabitants were compoſed of the Greek and Ori- 
ental Chriſtians, whom experience had taught to 
prefer the Mahometan before the Latin yoke “; 
and the holy ſepulchre attracted a baſe and needy 
crowd, without arms or courage, who fubſiſted 
only en the charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble 
and haſty efforts were made for the defence of 
Jerufalem ; but in the ſpace of fourteen days, a 

victorious army drove back the fallies of the be- 
ſieged, planted their engines, opened the wall to 
the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their ſcaling- 
ladders, and erected on the breach twelve banners 
of the prophet and the ſultan. It was in yain that 
a bare-foot proceſſion of the queen, the women, 
and the monks, implored the Son of God to fave 
his tomb. and his inheritance from impious viola- 
tion. Their ſole hope was in the mercy of the con- 
queror, and to their firſt ſuppliant deputation 
that mercy was ſternly denied. He had ſworn 


63 Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch, Alex. p. 545% 
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C H AP P; $f to avenge the patience and long-ſuftering of the 
* % Moſlems; the hour of forgiveneſs was clapſed, 


. and the moment was now arrived to expiate in 


< blood, the innocent blood, which had been 
« ſpilt by Godfrey and the firſt cruſaders.” But 
a deſperate and fucceſsful ſtruggle of the Franks 
admoniſhed the ſultan that his triumph was not 
yet ſecure ; he liſtened with reverence to a ſolemn 
adjuration-in the name of the common father of 
mankind ; and a, ſentiment of human fympathy 
mollified the rigour of fanaticiſm and conqueſt. 
He conſented to accept the city, and to ſpare the 
inhabitants. The Greek and Oriental Chriſtians 
were permitted to live under his dominion ; but 
it was ſtipulated, that in forty days all the Franks 
and Latins ſhould evacuate Jeruſalem, and be 
ſafely conducted to the ſea- ports of Syria and 
Egypt ; that ten pieces of gold ſhould be paid 
for each man, five for each woman, and one for 


every child; and that thoſe who were unable to 
purchaſe their freedom ſhould be detained in per- 


ſlavery. Of ſome writers it is a favourite 
and invidious theme to compare the humanity of 


Saladin with the maſſacre of the firſt cruſade. - 
The difference would be merely perfonal ; but 


we ſhould not forget that the Chriſtians had 
offered to capitulate, and that the Mahometans 


of Ferufalem ſuſtained the laſt extremities of an 


aſſault and ſtorm, Juſtice is indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkiſh conqueror fulfilled 
the conditions of the treaty; and he may be de- 


ſervedly praiſed for the glance of pity which he 


caſt 
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2 . . * LIX. 
a rigorous exaction of his debt, he accepted a ſum 
of thirty thouſand byzants, for the ranſom of 


ſeven thouſand poor; two or three thouſand more 
were diſmiſſed by his gratuitous clemency; and 
the number of ſlaves was reduced to eleven or 
fourteen thouſand perſons. In his interview with 
the queen, his words, and even his tears, ſug- 
geſted the kindeſt conſolations; his liberal alms 
were diſtributed among thoſe who had been 
made orphans . or widows by the fortune of 
war ; and while the knights of the hoſpital were 
in arms againſt him, he allowed their more pious 
brethren to continue, during the term of a year, 
the care and ſervice of the ſick. In theſe acts of 
mercy the virtue of Saladin deferves our admira- 
tion and love: he was above the neceſſity of diſ- 
ſimulation, and his ſtern fanaticiſm would have 
prompted him to diſſemble, rather than to affect, 
this profane compaſſion for the enemies of the 
Koran. After Jerufalem had been delivered from 
the preſence of the ſtrangers, the ſultan made his 
triumphant entry, his banners waving in the 
wind and to the harmony of martial mufic. The 
great moſch of Omar, which had been converted 
into a church, was again conſecrated to one God 
and his prophet Mahomet; the walls and pave» 
ment were purified with roſe water; and a pulpit, 
the labour of Noureddin, was erected in the ſanc- 
tuary. But when the golden croſs that glittered 
on, the dome was caſt down, and dragged through 
the ſtreets, the Chriſtians of every ſect uttered 
# lamentable groan, which was anſwered by the 


7 . 
x mY # 
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* -Q HA p. 157 ful ſhouts of the Moſlems: In 983 ivory cheſts 
| Py — the patriarch had collected the croſſes, the i images. 
a the vaſes, and the relics, of the holy place: they 
were ſeized by the conqueror, who was deſirous 
of preſenting the caliph with the trophies of Chriſ. 
tian idolatry. He was perſuaded however to en- 
truſt them to the patriarch and prince of Antioch; 
and the pious pledge was redeemed by Richard. of 
England, at the expence of fifty two 5 
| | byzants of gold“ 1 The 
The third The nations might fear and hope the i imme- 
by fea, * diate and final expulſion of the Latins from Sy» 
A. ria; which was yet delayed above a century after A 
the death of Saladin“. In the career of victory, 
he was firft checked by the reſiſtance of Tyre; 
the troops and. garriſons, which had capitulated, 
were imprudently conducted to the ſame port: 
their numbers were adequate to the defence of 
the place; and the arrival of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat inſpired the diſorderly crowd with confi- 
dence and union. His father, a venerable pil. 
grim, had been made priſoner in the battle of 
Tiberias; but that diſaſter was unknovn in Italy 
and Greece, when the ſon was urged by ambi- 
tion and piety to viſit the inheritance of his royal 
re, the infant Baldwin. The view of the 
* ©] For . conqueſt of. Jerutalem,” Bohadin (p. 67—7 5.) and 
Abulfeda (p. 40-43.) are our Moſlem witneffes. Of the Chriſ- 
tian, Bernard Theſaurarius (c. 151165.) is the moſt Ga 
and authentic; ſee likewiſe Matthew Paris (p. 120— 124.) 
55 The ſieges of Tyre and Acre are moſt copiouſly deſcribed 
by Bernard Theſaurarius (de Acquiſitione Terre Sanctæ, c. 167— 


8 ), the author of the Hiſtaria Hieroſolymitana (p. 11501172. 
f ey ngarſius), Abulfeda (P. 43—50.), and Bohadin (p. 75— 
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Turkiſh banners warned him from the hoſtile c U — 


coaſt of Jaffa; 5 and Conrad was unanimouſly 
hailed as the prince and champion of Tyre, which 
was already beſieged by the conqueror of Jeruſa- 
lem. The firnineſs of his zeal, and perhaps his 
knowledge of a generous foe, enabled him to 
brave the threats of the ſultan, and to declare, 
that ſhould his aged parent be expoſed before the 
walls, he himſelf would diſcharge the firſt arrow, 


and glory in his defcent from a Chriſtian mar- 


tyr ©. The Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter 
the harbour of Tyre; but the chain was ſuddenly 


drawn, and five gallies were either ſunk or taken: 
a thouſand Turks were ſlain in a fally; and Sala. - 


din, after burning his engines, concluded a glo- 
rious campaign by a diſgraceful retreat to Damaſ- 
cus. He was ſoon affailed by a more formidable 
tempeſt. The pathetic narratives, and even the 
pictures, that repreſented in lively colours the 


ſervitude and profanation of Jerufatem, awakened 


the torpid ſenſibility of Europe: the emperor, 
Frederic Barbaroſſa, and the kings of France and 
England, aſſumed the crofs; and the tardy mag- 
nitude of their armaments was anticipated by the 
maritime ſtates of the Mediterranean and the 
Ocean. The ſkilful and provident Italians firſt 
embarked in the ſhips of Genoa, Piſa, and Ve- 
nice. They were ſpeedily followed by the moft 


eager PYgrirns: of France, Ne aud the 


66 T 0 followed a moderate and nne nada of 
the fact: by Vertot, who adopts without reluctance a romantic 


tale, the old marguie is actually expoſed to the darts of the N | 


lieged, * 
Weſtern 
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Weſtern Illes. The powerful ſuccour * Fin. 


Kaders, Friſe, and Denmark, filled near an hundred 


veſſels; - and the northern. warriors were diſtin- 
guiſhed in the field by a-lofty ſtature and a pon- 
derous battle-axe . Their increaſing multitudes 


could no longer be confined within the walls of 
Tyre, or remain obedient to the voice of Conrad, 


They pitied the misfortunes, and revered the 


45 of Luſignan, who was releaſed from pri- 


ſon, perhaps, to divide the army of the Franks. 


He propoſed the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, 


2191 July. 


thirty miles to the ſouth of Tyre; and the place 
was firſt inveſted by two thouſand horſe and thirty 
thouſand foot under his nominal command. I 
ſhall not expatiate- on the ſtory of this memorable 


ſiege; which laſted near two years, and con- 


ſumed, in a narrow ſpace, the forces of Europe 
and Aſia. Never did the flame of enthuſiaſm burn 
with fiercer and more deſtructive rage; nor could 


the true believers, a common appellation, who 


conſecrated their own martyrs, refuſe ſome ap- 
plauſe to the miſtaken zeal and courage of their 


adverſaries. At the ſound of the holy trumpet, 


the Moſlems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the 
Oriental provinces, aſſembled under the ſervant 
of the prophet : his camp was pitched and 
removed within a few miles of Acre; and he 


67 Northmannt et Gothi, deen popu idflaruih que! inter 


odccidentem et ſeptemtrionem ſitæ ſunt, gentes bellicoſæ, corpo- 


ris proceri,' mortis intrepidæ, bipennibus A,” navibus ro- 
tundis quæ Yſnachite dicuntur advete.. 

68 The hiſtorian of Jeruſalem-(p. 1108.) adds the 8 of the 
Eaſt from the Tigris to India, and the ſwarthy tribes of Moors 
an. 8 ſo that Aſia and Africa fought againſt Europe. 


— 
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1aboured, night and day, for the relief of his © Mr. 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. Nine 
battles, not unworthy of the name, were fought, | 


in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, with 
ſuch viciſſitude of fortune, that in one attack, the 


ſultan forced his way into the city; that in one 


fally, the Chriſtians penetrated to the royal tent. 
By. the means of divers and pigeons, a regular 


correſpondence was maintained with the beſiegec: 


and, as often as the ſea was left open, the ex- 
hauſted garriſon was withdrawn, and a freſh ſup- 
ply. was poured into the place. The Latin camp 
was thinned by famine, the ſword, and the cli- 
mate; but the tents of the dead were repleniſhed 
with new pilgrims, who exaggerated the ſtrength- 
and ſpeed of their approaching countrymen. The 
vulgar was aſtoniſhed by the report, that the pope 
himfelf, with an innumerable cruſade, was ad- 
vanced as far as Conſtantinople. The march of 
the emperor filled the Eaſt with more ſerious 
alarms ; the obſtacles which he encountered in 
Aſia, and perhaps in Greece, were raifed by the 
policy of Saladin ; his joy on the death of Bar- 
baroſſa was meaſured by his eſteem; and the 


Chriſtians were rather diſmayed than encouraged. 


at the ſight of the duke of Swabia and his way-- 
worn remnant of five thouſand Germans. At 
length, in the ſpring of the ſecond year, the royal 
fleets of France and England caſt anchor in the 
bay of Acre, and the ſiege was more vigorouſly 

proſecuted by the youthful emulation of the two 
kings, Philip Auguſtus and Richard Plantagenet. 
After every reſource had been tried, and every 

I 7 hope 


— 
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ES hope; was exhauſted, the defenders of Acre ſub- 


: 
Se 
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mitted to their fate; a capitulation was granted, 


* Put their lives and liberties were taxed at the hard ; 


pnditions.of a ranſom. of two. hundred. thouſand; 
pieces of gold, the deliverance of one hundred 


dt 


| 8 and fifteen hundred infe erior captives, and 
; the reſtoration. of the wood of the holy, croſs. 
Some doubts. in the agreement, and ſome, delay | 


in the execution, rekindled the fury of the Fra 
aud three thouſand Moſlems, almoſt i in the ſul- 


-@ 


tan's view, were "beheaded by the command. of. 
the ſanguinary Richard 8. By the conqueſt of. 
Acre, the Latin powers acquired a ſtrong town. 


and a convenient harbour ; but the advantage was. 
moſt dearly purchaſed. _ "the miniſter and hiſto- 
Tian of Saladin computes, from the report of the 
enemy, that their numbers, at different periods, 


amounted to five or fix hundred thouſand; that 


more than one hundred thouſand Cbriſtians were 
ſain; that a far greater number was loſt by 1 


eaſe or ſhipwreck ; and that a ſmall eren of 


this mighty hoſt could 7 return in Hy, to, their 


native countries”, | * 
69 Bohadia, p. 180. and this cr is evithcer ſoc | 


. by the Chriſtian hiſtorians, Alacriter juſſa complentes (the 


Engliſh ſoldiers), ſays Galfridus à Vineſauf (I. iv. c. 4. p. 346.) , 


who fixes at 2700 the number of victims; who are multiplied to 
odo by Roger Hoveden (p. 692, 698.). The humanity or avarice 
af Philip Apguſtus was perſuaded to ranſom his priſoners ( acob. 
8 J. i. c. 98. P. IT 22.) 


Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes ihe judgment of (Baliamas, and: 
the prince of Sidon, and adds, ex illo mundo quaſy hominum 
pauciſimi redierunt. Among the.Chriſtians who died before St. 
John d Acre, I find the Englim names of de Ferrers earl of Der- 


- by (Dugdale, Baronage, part i. p. 260.0, Mowbray (idem, p. 
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Philip Auguſtus, and Richard the firſt, are the CHAD, 


of France and England, who have 


only kings 


* 


foußght under the ſame banners; but the holy 1 Richard 
ſervice, in which they were enliſted, was inceſ- oe _ 

ſanfly diſturbed by their national jealouſy ; ; and Paleſtine, | 
the two factions, which they protected in Pale- ub 


ſtine, were more averſe to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes of the Orientals, 
the French monarch was ſuperior in dignity and 
power; and in the emperor's abſence, the Latins 
revered him as their temporal chief. His ex- 
ploits' were not adequate to his fame. Philip was 
brave, but the ſtateſman predominated in his 
character; he was ſoon. weary of facrificing his 
health and intereſt on a barren coaſt ; the ſurren- 
der of Acre became the ſignal of 15 departure; 


nor could he juſtify this unpopular deſertion, by 


leaving the duke of Burgundy, with five hundred 


knights and ten thouſand foot, for the ſervice of 


the Holy Land. The king of England, though 
inferior in dignity, ſurpaſſed his rival in wealth 
and military renown ; and if heroiſm be con- 
fined to brutal and ferocious valour, Richard 
Plantagenet will ſtand high among the heroes of 
= age, The memory of Cæur de Lion, of the 


W hie ſs on interque reges eorum tum virtute, 
tum majeſtate eminens , . . . ſummus rerum arbiter (Bohadin, 
p. 59.) . He does not ſeem to have known the names either of 
Philip or Richard. 


_* Rex Anglia, præſtrenuus . . rege Gallorum minor * 


eos cenſebatur ratione regni atque dignitatis; ſed tum divitiis 
florentior, tum bellicà virtute multo erat celebrior (Bobadin, 

p. 161.) A ſtranger might admire thoſe riches; the national 
RE win tell with what lawleſs and waſteful oppreſſion they 
were collected. 


Vol. XI. 2 lion- 
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"CHAP. lion-hearted prince, was long dear and glorious 
EEK. to his Engliſh ſubjects; and, at the diſtance of 
ſixty years, it was celebrated in proverbial ſayings 
9 ben, 2A the grandſons of the Turks and Saracens, 
5 whom he had fought: his tremendous 
name was employed by the Syrian mothers to 
ſilence their infants; and if an horſe ſuddenly 
ſtarted from the way, his rider was wont to ex- 
elaim, (Doſt thou think king Richard is in that 
<«<-buſh???”” His cruelty to the Mahometans was 
the effect of temper and zeal; but I cannot be- 
lieve that a ſoldier, ſo free aid fearleſs in the uſe 
of his lance, would have deſcended to whet. a 
dagger againſt his valiant brother Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was ſlain at Tyre by ſome ſe- 
cret aſſaſſins . After the ſurrender of Acre, and 
the departure of Philip, the king of England led 

the cruſaders to the recovery of the ſea-coaſt ; 
and the cities of Cæſarea and Jaffa were added to 
the fragments of the kingdom of Luſignan. A 
march of one hundred miles from Acre to Aſ- 
calon, was a great and perpetual battle of eleven 
days. In the diſorder of his troops, Saladin re- 
mained on the field with ſeventeen guards, with- 
out lowering his ſtandard, or ſuſpending the 
Wund ond his brazen kettle-drum : he n ral- 


© Joinville, p. 17. Cuides- tu que ce : ſoit le roi Richart? 

74 Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Moſlems, who atteſt 

the confeſſion of the aſſaſſins, that they were ſent by the king of 

0 England (Bobadin, p. 225.); and his only defence is an abſurd 
and palpable forgery (Hitt. de “Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 

Vi. p. 155—163.), apretended letter from the prince of the aſſaſ- 

_ fins, the Sheich, or old man of the mountain, who juſtified Ri- 
OTE * e to himſelf the . cr merit of the murder. 
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ed and renewed the charge; and his preachers & . AP. 
or heralds called aloud on the wnitarians, man- 


fully to ſtand up againſt the Chriſtian idolaters. 
But the progreſs of theſe idolaters was irreſiſtible: 
and it was only by demoliſhing the walls and 
buildings of Aſealon, that the ſultan could pre- 
vent them from occupying an important fortreſs 
on the confines of Egypt. During a ſevere winter, 
the armies ſlept; but in the ſpring, the Franks 
advanced within a day's march of Jeruſalem, 
under the leading ſtandard of the - Engliſh king; 
and his active ſpirit intercepted 2 convoy; or cara- 
van, of ſeven thouſand camels. Saladin“ had 
fixed his ſtation in the holy city; but the city 


was ſtruck with conſternation and diſcord: he 


faſted; he prayed; he preached; he offered to 
ſhare the dangers of the ſiege; but his Mama- 
lukes, who remembered the fate of their com- 
panions at Acre, preſſed the ſultan with loyal of 
ſeditious clamours, to reſerve his perſon and their 
courage! for the future defence of the religion and 
empire. The Moſlems were delivered by the 
ſudden, or, as they deemed, the miraculous, re- 


treat of the Chriſtians 15 and the laurels of 
Richard 


75 See the diſtreſs and pious firmneſs of Saladin, as they are 
deſcribed by Bohadin (p. 7—9. 235—237.), who himlelf ha- 


tangued the defenders of Jeruſalem; their fears were not un- 


known to the enemy (Jacob. I Vitriaco, I. i. C. £00. p. 1123. 
Viniſauf, 1. v. c. 50. p. 399.) 

76 Yet unleſs the fultan, or an Ayoubite prince, remained in 
Jeruſalem, nec Curdi, Turcis, nec Turci aſſent obtemperaturi 


Curdis (Bohadin, p. 236. ). He draws aſide a corner of the 2 | 


lical curtain. © «+ 


7 Bohadin (p. 237.) and even ſeltey de V inifauf (l. vi. c. 1= 
N . * 2 8. 


c HAP. Richard were blaſted by the prudence, or envy, 
% 22 , of his companions. The hero, aſcending an hill, 


><; 
* 82 
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and veiling his face, exclaimed with an indignant 


. i voice, Thoſe who are unwilling to reſcue, are 


« unworthy to view, the ſepulchre of Chriſt ?” 


"15579" After his return to Acre, on the news that Jaffa 
Was ſurpriſed by the ſultan, he failed with ſome 


merchant veſſels, and leaped foremoſt on the 


beach; the caſtle was relieved by his preſence; ; 
and ſixty thouſand Turks and Saracens fled be- 


fore his arms. The Gſcovery of his weakneſs 


provoked them to return in the morning; and 


they found him careleſsly encamped before the 
tes with only ſeventeen knights and three hun- 
Geld archers. Without counting their numbers, 


| he ſuſtained their charge ; ; and we learn from the 


evidence of his enemies, that the king of Eng- 
land, graſping his lance, rode furiouſly along 

their front, from the right to the left wing, ure 
out meeting an adverlary who dared to encounter 
his career. Am I writing the hiſtory of Or. 


lando or Amadis ? F FT 


8. p. 49.) aſcribe the retreat to Richard himſelf; and Ja- 


cobus à Vittiaco. obſerves, that in his impatience to depart, in 
alterum virum mutatus eſt (p. 1123.). Yet Joinville, a French 
knight, accuſes the envy of Hugh duke of Burgundy (p. 116.), 


without ſuppoſing, like Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by 


Saladin, 


7 The expeditions to Aſcalon, Jerufalem, and Jaffa, are re- 
lated by Bohadin (p. 184249.) and Abulfeda (p. 5x, 52.) The 


author of the Itinerary, or the monk of St. Alban's, cannot ex- 


aggerate the Cadhi's account of the proweſs of Richard, Vargas) | 


1. vi. . 14—24. P. 412—421. Hiſt. Major, P- 137 —143.); and 


on the whole of this war, there is a marvellous agreement be- 
tween the Chriſtian and Mahometan writers, . mutually 


| praiſe the een | 


During 


as aa — 1 
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During theſe hoſtilities, a languid and inns CHAP. 
negociation ”* between the Franks and Moſlems , | 
was ſtarted, and continued, and broken, and — . 
again reſumed, and again broken. Some acts of — > 
royal . courteſy, the gift of ſnow and fruit, the A.D. 1192, 


Sep tem- 


exchange of Norway hawks and Arabian horſes, ber. 


ſoftened the aſperity of religious war : from the 
viciſſitude of ſucceſs, the monarchs might learn 
to ſuſpect that Heaven was neuter in the quarrel ; 

nor, after the. trial of each | other, could either 


hope for a deciſive victory“. The health both 


of Richard and Saladin i to be in a de- 
clining ſtate; / and they reſpectively ſuffered the 
evils of diſtant and domeſtic warfare: Plantage- 
net was impatient to puniſh a perfidious rival who 
had invaded Normandy in his abſenee; and the 
indefatigable ſultan was ſubdued by the cries of 
the people, who was the victim, and of the ſol- 
diers, who were the inſtruments, of his martial 
zeal. The firſt demands of the king of England 
were the reſtitution of Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, and 


the true croſs; and he firmly declared, that him- 


ſelf and his brother pilgrims would end their lives 
in the pious labour, rather than return to Eu- 


79 See the progreſs of negociation and hoſtility i in Bohadin (p. 
207—260.), who was himſelf an actor in the treaty. Richard 
declared his intention of returning with new armies to the con- 
queſt of the Holy Land; and Saladin anſwered the menace with 
a civil compliment (Vinifauf, 34 44 4. 5 


8 The moſt copious and original account-of this holy war, is 2 


Galfridi à Viniſauf Itinerarium Regis Anglorum Richardi et alio- 
rum in Terram Hieroſolymorum, in fix books, publiſhed in the 
iis volume of Gale's Scriptores Hiſt. Anglicanz (p. 247=—4295.). 

Roger Hoveden and Matthew Paris afford likewiſe many valuable 


materials; and the former deſcribes, with accuracy, the diſci- 


pline and navigation of the Engliſh fleet. 


L 3 „ „  o 


* 
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rope with ignominy and remorſe. But the con- 


ſcience of Saladin refuſed, without *fome weighty 
compenſation, to reſtore the idols; or promote 


the idolatry, of the Chriſtians : he aſſerted, with 


« 


gceeͤqual firmneſs, his religious and civil claim to 


2 ; | the ſovereignty of Paleſtine; deſcanted on the 
importance and ſanctity of Jeruſalem; and fe- 


jected all terms of the eſtabliſhment, or partition, 
of the Latins. The marriage which Richard pro- 
poſed, of his ſiſter with the ſultan's brother, was 

defeated by the difference of faith : the princeſs 
abhorred the embraces of a Turk ; and Adel, or 


0 Saphadin, would not caſily renounce a plurality 


of wives. A perſonal interview was declined by 


Saladin, who alleged their mutual i Ignorance of 


each other's language; and the negociation was 


managed with much art and delay by their inter- 


. preters and envoys. The final agreement was 


equally diſapproved by the zealots of both par- 
ties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph of 
Bagdad. It was ſtipulated that Jeruſalem and 
the holy ſepulchre ſhould be open, without tri- 
bute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin 
Chriſtians ; that, after the demolition of Aſcalon, 
they ſhould incluſively poſſeſs the ſea-coaſt from 


Jaffa. to Tyre; that the count of Tripoli and the 


prince of - Antioch ſhould be compriſed in the 


truce; and that, during three years and three 


months, all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe. The princi- 
| chiefs of the two armies ſwore to the obſerv- 


ance of the treaty; but the monarchs were ſatiſ- 
fied with giving their word and their right-hand; 


* the royal res was excuſed from an oath, 


_ which 
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; which always implies ſome ſuſpicion of falſehood 
and diſhonour. Richard embarked tor Europe 
to ſeek a long captivity and a premature grave 
and the ſpace of a few months concluded the life 
and glories of Saladin. The Orientals deſcribe 
his edifying death, which happened at Damaſcus ; 
but they ſeem ignorant of the equal diſtribution of 
his alms among the thrge religions“, or of the 
diſplay of a ſhroud, inſtead of a ſtandard, to ad- 
moniſh the Eaſt of the inſtability of human great- 


neſs. The unity of empire was diſſolved by his 


death; his ſons were oppreſſed by the ſtronger 


arm of their uncle Saphadin ; the hoſtile intereſts 
of the ſultans of Egypt, Damaſcus, and Aleppo, 


were again revived; and the Franks or Latins 
ſtood, and breathed, and hoped, in their fortreſſes 
along the Syrian coaſt. 


The nobleſt monument of a conqueror 's fame, 


and of the terror which he inſpired, is the Sala- 


dine tenth, a general tax, which was impoſed on 


the laity, and even the clergy, of the Latin 


church for the ſervice of the holy war, The 


practice was too lucrative to expire with the occa- 
ſion; and this tribute became the foundation of 
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1193, 
March 4. 


all = tithes and tenths on eccleſiaſtical benefices, . 


which have been granted by the Roman pontiffs 


to Catholic ſoyereigns, or reſerved for the imme- 


81 Even Vertot (tom. i. p. 25t.) adopts the fooliſh notion of 


the indifference of Saladin, who profeſſed the Koran with his laſt 


breath, _. 

82 See the ſucceſſion of the Ayoubites, in Abulpharagius (Dy- 
naſt. p. 277, &c.), and the tables of M. de Guignes, VArt de 
Yerifier les Dates, and the Bibliotheque Orientale, 


L-4 4 diate 


. DECLINE (AND; FALL 


o 1 diate uſe of the apoſtolic ſee **., This pecuniary 
. emolument muſt have tended to encreaſe the in- 
tereſt of the popes in the recovery of Paleſtine; 
after the death of Saladin they preached the cru - 
ade, by their epiſtles, their legates, and then 
miſſionaries ; and the accompliſſiment of the pious 
work might have been expected from the zeal 
and talents: of Innocent the third . Under that 
1 ambitious prieſt, the fuccefſors of St. 
Peter attained the full meridian of their great- 
neſs; and in a reign of eighteen years, he exer- | 
ciſed a defpotic command over the emperors and 
; kings, whom he raiſed and depoſed; over the | 
nations, whom an interdict of months or years | 
deprived, for the offence of theit rulers, of the N 
exercife of Chriſtian worſfip. In the council of | 
the Lateran he acted as the eccleſiaſtieal, almoſt — 
as the temporal, ſovereign of the Eaſt and Weſt, | 
| It was at the feet of his legate that John of Eng. | 
' land ſurrendered his crown; and Innocent may 
boaſt of the two moſt fignal triumphs over ſenſe x 
and humanity, the eſtabliſhment of tranſubſtantia- | 
. - ' tion, and the origin of the inquiſition. At his 
5 voice, two cruſades,. tlie fourth and the fifth, were 
uten but; except a king of Hungary, the 


us; hea (Dicibune de I'Egliſe, tom. iii; p. $11=374.) 
7 has copiouſly treated of the origin, abuſes, and reſtrictions of 
theſe tenths; A theory was ſtarted, but not purſued, that they 
were rightfully due to the pope, a tenth of the Levites' tenth to 
the high pres Galen on Tithes; ſee his Works, vol. iii. p. ii. 
p. 1083.) 
84 See the Geſta ebe III. in PT Seript Rer. Ital. 
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printes of the ſecond order were at the head of CHAP. 
the pilgrims; the forces were inadequate to the * 
deſign; nor did the effects correſpond with the 
hopes and wiſhes of the pope and the people. 

The fourth eruſade was diverted from Syria to The 
Conftantinople ; and the conqueſt of the Greek or crufade, 

Roman empire by the Latins will form the proper 1 b. 

and important ſubject of the next chapter. In the 

fifth *, two hundred thouſand Franks were landed 9 fifth, 

at the eaſtern: mouth of the Nile. They reaſonably 1218. 

hoped that Paleſtine muſt be ſubdued in Egypt, 

the ſeat and ſtorehouſe of the ſultan; and, after 

a ſiege of fixteen months, the Moflems deplored 

the loſs of Damietta. But the Chriſtian army 

was ruined by the pride and inſolence of the 

legate Pelagius, who, in the pope's name, aſſum- 

ed the character of general: the ſickly Franks: 

were encompaſſed by the waters of the Nile and 

the Oriental forces; and it was by the evacuation 

of Damietta that they obtained a fafe retreat, 

ſome conceſſions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 

reſtitution of the doubtful relic of the true croſs. 

The failure may in ſome: meaſure be aſcribed ta 

the abuſe and multiplication of the cruſades, 

which were preached at the ſame time againſt the 

Pagans of Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the Albi- 

geois of France, and the kings of Sicily of the 


85 See the vth cruſade, and the ſiege of Damietta, in Jacobug 
a Vitriaco (I. iii. p 1125—1149.) in the Geſta Dei of Bongarſius), 
an eye-witneſs, Bernard Theſaurarius (in Script. Muratori, tom. 
vii p. 825—846. c. 19 —207. ), a contemporary, and ganutus 
(Secreta Fidel. Crucis, I. iii. p. xi. c. 4—9.), a diligent compiler; 
and of the Arabians, Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 294.), and the 
Extracts at the end of Joinyille (P. 533- 537. 540. 547, &c.). 
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* P. W family . In theſe meritorious ſervices, 


„A 


the volunteers might acquire at home the ſame 
tua indulgence, and a larger meaſure of 

| rewards; and even the popes, in their 
zeal againſt a domeſtic enemy, were ſometimes 


tempted to forget the diſtreſs of their Syrian 


brethren· From the laſt age of the cruſades they 


derived the occaſional command of an army and 


revenue; and ſome deep reaſoners have ſuſpected 
_ that the whole enterpriſe, from the firſt ſynod of 


Placentia, was contrived and executed by the 
policy of Rome. The ſuſpicion is not founded, 
either in nature or in fact. The ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter appear to have followed, rather than guided, 


the impulſe of manners and prejudice; without 


much foreſight of the ſeaſons, or cultivation of 


the ſoil, they gathered the ripe and ſpontaneous 


fruits of the ſuperſtition of the times. They ga- 


thered theſe fruits without toil or perſonal danger: 


in the council of the Lateran, Innocent the third 


declared an ambiguous reſolution of animating the 
cruſaders by his example; but the pilot of the 


ſacred veſſel could not abandon the helm; nor 
was Paleſtine ever bleſſed with the preſence of 2 


Roman pontif “. 5 


26 To thoſe who ok the 5 ging Mainfroy, the 1 pope 
(A. D. 1255) granted pleniſſimam peccatorum remiſſionem. Fi- 
deles mirabantur quòd tantum eis promitteret pro ſanguine 
Chriſtianorum effundendo quantum pro cruore infidelium ali- 
quando (Matthew Paris, p. 785.). A high flight for the reaſon 
of the xiii*b century. i 

$7 This fimple idea is agreeable to the good ſenfe of Moſheim 


(Inſtitut. Hiſt. Ecoleſ. p. 332.) and the fine philoſophy of Hume 


oy Os: vol. i. p. 330.) 
The 
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The perſons, the families, and eſtates of the pil- C HAP. 
grims, were under the immediate protection of the 
popes; and theſe ſpiritual patrons ſoon claimed the The em- 
prerogative of directing their operations, and en- Frederic 
forcing, by commands and cenſures, the aceomp- . we 
liſhment of their vow. Frederic the ſecond %, the 4. * 
grandſon of Barbaroſſa, was ſucceſſively the pupil, 852 
the enemy, and the victim, of the church. At the 
age of twenty-one years, and in obedience to his 
guardian Innocent the third, he aſſumed the 
eroſs; the ſame promiſe was repeated at his 
royal and imperial coronations ; and his marriage 
with the heireſs of Jeruſalem for ever bound him 
to defend the kingdom of his ſon Conrad. But 
as Frederic advanced in age and authority, he 
repented of the raſh engagements of his youth: 
his liberal ſenſe and knowledge taught him to de- 
ſpiſe the phantoms of ſuperſtition and the crowns 
of Aſia: he no longer entertained the ſame re- 
verence for the ſucceſſors of Innocent; and his 
ambition was. occupied by the reſtoration of the 
Italian monarchy from Sicily to the Alps. But 
the ſucceſs of this proje& would have reduced the 
popes to their primitive ſimplicity ; and, after the 
delays and excuſes of twelve years, they urged the 
emperor, with intreaties and threats, to fix the 


83 The origina] materials for the cruſade of Frederic II. may 
be drawn from Richard de St. Germano (in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. vii. p. 1002—1013.) and Matthew Paris (p. 286. 
297. 300. 302. 304.). The moſt rational moderns are, Fleury 
(Hiſt. Ecclek tom. xvi.), Vertot (Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 
I. iii.), Giannone (Iſtoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii, I. xvi.), and 
Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. x.). 

1 80 | time 
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time and place of his departure for Paleſtine. 10 
the harbours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared Aa 
fleet of one hundred gallies, and of one hundred 
veſſels, that were framed to tranſport and land 
two thouſand five hundred knights, with their 


| horſes and attendants; his vaſſals of Naples and 


Germany formed a anz army; and the 


number of Engliſh cruſaders was magnified to 


_ ſixty thouſand by the report of fame. But the 


inevitable, or affected, ſlowneſs of theſe, mighty 


Preparations, conſumed the ſtrength and provi- 


ions of the more indigent pilgrims : the multitude 


was thinned by fickneſs and deſertion, and the 
fultry fummer of Calabria anticipated the miſ- 


chiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length the em- 
peror hoiſted ſai} at Brunduſium, with a fleet and 


amy of forty thouſand men; but he kept the ſea 


no more than three days; = his haſty retreat, 
which was aſcribed by his friends to a grievous 
indifpofition, was accuſed by his enemies as a 
voluntary and obſtinate diſobedience. For ſuſ- 


pending his vow was Frederic excommunicated by 


Gregory the ninth ; for preſuming, the next 
year, to 8 his vow, he * again ex- 


communicated by the ſame pope. While he 


ſerved under the banner of the 1 a cruſade 
was preached againſt him in Italy; and after his 
return he was compelled to aſk pardon for the 
injuries which he had ſuffered. The clergy and 


military orders of Paleſtine were previouſly in- 


ſkratted te to renounce his communion and diſpute 


15 Poor Muratori knows what to think, but knows not what to 
fay, Chino qui il _ &c. p. 322. his 


\ 
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bis commands; and in his own kingdom, the C HA P. 
emperor was forced to conſent that the orders of a 


the camp ſhould be iflued in the name of God 
and of the Chriſtian republic. Frederic entered 
Jeruſalem in triumph; and with his own hands 


(for no prieſt would perform the office) he 


took the grown from the altar of the holy 
ſepulchre. But the patriarch caſt an interdict on 
the church which his preſence had protaned ; 
and the knights of the hoſpital and temple in- 
formed the ſultan how eaſily he might be ſurpriſed 
and flain in his unguarded viſit to the river Jor- 
dan. In ſuch a ſtate of fanaticiſm and faQtion, 
victory was hopeleſs and defence was difficult; 
but the concluſion of an advantageous peace may 
de imputed to the diſcord of the Mahometans, 
and their perſonal eſteem for the character of 
Frederic. The enemy of the church is accuſed of 


maintaining with the miſcreants an intercourſe of 
hoſpitality and friendſhip, unworthy of a Chriſ- 


tian; of deſpiſing the barrenneſs of the land; and 
of indulging a profane thought, that if Jehovah 


had ſeen the kingdom of Naples, he never would 


have ſelected Paleſtine for the inheritance of 
his choſen people. Yet Frederic obtained from 


the ſultan the reſtitution of Jeruſalem, of Bethlem 


and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon: the 5 
were allowed to inhabit and fortify the city; ; 


equal code of civil and religious freedom was 


ratified for the ſectaries of Jeſus and thoſe of 
Mahomet; and, while the former worſhip- 
ads at the voy ſepulchre, the latter might pray 

6 l "ol 
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and breach in the moſch of the temple”; , froiti 


—_— "whence the prophet undertook his Boe 


Invaſion 
of the Ca- 


_  nizmians, 


1243. 


journey to heaven. The clergy deplored this 
ſcandalous toleration; and the weaker Moſlems 
were gradually yelled; but every rational ob- 
ject of the crufades was accompliſhed without 
bloodſhed; the churches were reſtored, the mo- 
naſteries were repleniſhed; and, in the ſpace of 
- filteen years, the Latins of Jeruſalem exceeded the 
number of fix thouſand. This peace and proſ. 
perity, for which they were ungrateful to their 
benefactor, was terminated by the irruption of 
the ſtrange and ſavage hords of Carizmians “. 
Flying from the arms of the Moguls, thoſe ſhep- 
herds of the Caſpian rolled headlong on Syria; 
and the union of the Franks with the ſultans of 
Aleppo, Hems, and Damaſcus, was inſufficient 
to ſtem the violence of the torrent. Whatever 
ſtood againſt them, was cut off by the ſword, or 
dragged into captivity; the military orders were 


_ aUmoſt exterminated in a ſingle battle; and in the 
_ Pillage of the city, in the profanation of the holy 


St. Louis, 


ſepulchre, the Latins confeſs and regret the mo- 


deſty and diſcipline of the Turks and Saracens. 

Of the ſeven cruſades, the two laſt were under- 
taken by Louis the ninth, king of France; who 
ol bis liberty in Egypt, and his life on the coalt 


go The clergy acids confounded; the nioſch or ehureh of the 
_ temple with the holy ſepulchre, and their wilful error bas de- 
ceived both Vertot and Muratori. 

The irruption of the Carizmians, or Coraſmins, is related by 
Matthew Paris (p. 546, 547:), and by Joinville, Nanzis, and the 
Arablans (p- 111, I14. 191, 192. 528. Weh. | p 
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of Africa. Twenty-eight years after his death, c H AP. 


he was .canonized at Rome; and ſixty- five mira- 
cles were readily found, and ſolemnly atteſted, to 


juſtify the claim of the royal ſaint ®, The voice 


of hiſtory renders a more honourable: teſtimony, 
that he united the virtues of a king, an hero, and 
a man; that his martial ſpirit was tempered by 
the love of private and public juſtice ; and that 
Louis was the father of his people, the friend of 
his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superſtition alone, in all the extent of her 
baleful influence“, corrupted his underſtanding 
and his heart; his devotion ſtooped to admire 
and imitate the begging friars of Francis and 
Dominic; he purſued with blind and cruel zeal 
the enemies of the faith; and the beſt of kings 
twice deſcended from his throne to ſeek the ad- 
_ ventures of a ſpiritual knight-errant. A monkiſh 
hiſtorian! would have been content to applaud the 
moſt deſpicable part of his charaQter ; but the 
noble and gallant Joinville *%, who ſhared the 

9 Read, if you can, the life and miracles of St. Louis, by the 
confeſſor of queen Margaret (p. 291=523. Joinnlle, du Louvre). 

93 He believed all that mother church taught (Joinville, 


p. 10. ), but he cautioned Joinville againſt, diſputing with infidels. 
« L'*omme lay (ſaid he in his old language) quand il ot medire de 


la loyChreftienne, ne doit pas deffendre la loy Creſtieune ne mais 


que de Fefpee, dequoi il doit- donner parmi le ventre dedens, 
tant comme elle y peut entrer“ (p.-12.). 
94 IL have two editions of Joinville, the one (Paris, 1668) moſt 


valuable for the Obſervations - of  Ducange ; the other (Paris au 


Louvre, x761.) molt precious for the pure and authentic text, a 
MS. of which bas been recently diſcovered. The laſt editor proves, 
that the hiſtory of St. Louis was finiſhed A. D. 1 399, without ex- 
Plaining, or even admiring, the age of the author, which muſt 

7 have 
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friendſhip and captivity of Louis, has traced 
vith the pencil of nature the free portrait of his 
. virtues as well as of his failings. From this intimate 


knowledge, we may learn to ſufpe& the political 


views of depreſſing their great vaſſals, which are 
fo often imputed to the royal authors of the cru- 


fades. Above all the princes of the. middle ages, 


Louis the ninth ſucceſsfully laboured to reſtore 


the prerogatives of the crown; but it was at 


home, and not in the Eaſt, that he acquired fat 


himſelf and his poſterity ; his vow was the reſult 
of enthuſiaſm and ſickneſs ; and if he were the 
promoter, he was likewiſe the victim, of this holy 


madneſs. For the invaſion of Egypt, France was 


_ He takes 


Damietta, 
A. D. 


1249. 


exhauſted of her troops and treaſures; he co- 


vered the ſea of Cyprus with eighteen hundred 


fails; the moſt modeſt enumeration amounts to 
fifty thouſand men; and, if we might truſt his 
own confeſſion, as it is reported by Oriental vanity, 
he diſembarked nine thouſand five hundred horſe, 


and one hundred and thirty thouſand foot, who 


performed their pilgrimage under the ſhadow of - 
his power“. 

In complete armaur, the oriflamme waving. be. 
fore him, Louis leaped foremoſt on the beach; 


and the ſtrong city of Damietta, which had coſt 


his predeceſſors a ſſege of ſixteen months, was 


abandoned on the firſt aſſault by the trembling 


 Moſlems. But Damietta was the firſt and the laſt 


| of kis'conqueſts ; and in the fifth and ſixth cru- 
| have excreded ninety years (Preface Pp. xi. 1 de Du- 


., Cange, p. 17.) 


* Joinville, p. 32. Andie BxtraQs, p. 549. | 
fades, 
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fades, the ſame cauſes, almoſt on the ſame ground, © 


were productiye of ſmilar calamities . After a — 


ruinous delay, which introduced into the camp 
the ſeeds of an epidemical diſeaſe, the Franks ad- 
vanced from the ſea-coaſt towards the capital of 


Egypt, and ſtrove to ſurmount the unſeaſonable 


inundation of the Nile, which oppdſed their pro- 
greſs. Under the eye of their intrepid monarch, 
the barons and kniglits of France diſplayed their 
invincible contempt of danger and diſcipline: 2 his 
brother, the count of Artois, ſtormed with incon- 
ſiderate valour the town of Maſſoura; and the car- 
fier pigeons announced to the inhabitants of 
Cairo, that all was loſt. But a ſoldier, who 


afterwards uſurped the ſceptre, rallied the flying 


troops: the main body of the Chriſtians was far 


behind their vanguard; and Artois was oyer- | 


powered and ſlain. A ſhower of Greek fire was 
inceſſantly poured on the invaders ; the Nile was 
commanded by the Egyptian gallies, the open 


country by the Arabs; all proviſions were inter- 
cepted; each day rated the ſickneſs and fa- 
mine; and about the ſame time a retreat was 


found to be neceſſary and impracticable. The 


Oriental writers confeſs; that Louis might have 


eſcaped; if he would have deſerted his fubjects: 


he was made priſoner, with the greateſt part of 


lun —_— all wen not "Tegeem their res 


. Eier“ 


9 The ud . ae Ds their Joinville with 5cke 21 


curious extracts from the Arabic hiſtorians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, 


&c. See likewiſe Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 322—325. ), who 
calls him by the corrupt name of Redefrans. Matthew Paris (p. 


'683, 684.) has deſcribed the rival folly of the F rench and Engliſh x 


who fought and fell at Mafſouta. | 
Vor. XI. M by 


CHAT, 


m—_ 
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CHAP. by. ſervice or ranſom, were inhumanly maſſa - 
3 cred; and the walls of Cairo were decorated 
His cep- with a circle of Chriſtian heads . The king 
— . France was loaded with chains; ; but the 
AD. "generous victor, a great grandſon of the brother 
1 po of Saladin, fent a robe of honour to his royal 
May é. captite; and his deliverance, with that of his 
ſoldiers, was obtained by the reſtitution of Da- 
| mietta and the payment of four hundred thou- 
5 fand pieces of gold. In a ſoft and luxurious 
E - climate, the degenerate” children of the compa- 
nions of Noureddin and Saladin were incapable of 
reſiſting the flower of European chivalry: they tri- 
umphed by the arms of their ſlaves or Mamalukes, 
' "the hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age 
had been purchaſed of the Syrian merchants, and 
were educated in the camp and palace of the ſul- 
tan. But Egypt ſoon afforded a new example of 
the danger of ' preetorian bands; and the rage of 
theſe ferocious animals, Who had been let looſe 
on the ſtrangers, was provoked to devour theit 
benefactor. In the pride of conqueſt, Touran 
Shaw, the laſt of his race; was murdered by his 
Mamalukes; ; and the moſt” daring of the aſſaſſins 
entered the chamber of the captive king, with 
k drawn cot and their "hands" e 


+ 97 Savary, -in bis agreeable Act ſar egypt, has ics a de- 
| ſcription of Damietta (tom. i. lettre xxiii. p. 274—290.), and a 
narrative of the expedition of St. Louis (xxv. p. 306—350.). 
98 For the ranſom. of St. Louis, a million of byzants was aſked 
and granted; but the ſultan's generoſity reduced that ſum to 
: 800,000 byzants,-which are valued by Joinville at 400,000 French 
livres of his own time, and exprefſed by Matthew Paris by 
| ze marks of ſilver (Ducange, Diſſertation xx. fur Joinville).. 


in 
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in the blood of their ſultan. The firmneſs of CHAP. 
Louis commanded their reſpe& ; their avarice 
prevailed over cruelty and zeal; the treaty was 
accompliſhed ; and: the king of . with the 
relics of his army, was permitted to embark for 
Paleſtine. He waſted four years within the walls 
of Acre, unable to viſit Jeruſalem, and unwilling 
to return without glory to his native country. _ 
The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 
ſixteen years of wiſdom and repoſe, to undertake 
the ſeventh and laſt of the cruſades. His finances 
were reſtored, his kingdom was enlarged; a new 
generation of warriors had ariſen, and he embark- 
ed with freſh confidence at the head of fix thou- 
ſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot. The loſs of 
Antioch had provoked the enterpriſe : a wild 
hope of baptiſing the king of Tunis, - tempted 
him to ſteer for the African coaſt ; and the report 
of an immenſe treaſure reconciled his troops to 
the delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. In- His death 
ſtead of a proſelyte, he found a ſiege; the French Nun 


panted and died on the burning ſands ; St. Louis 3 


expired in his tent; and no ſooner had he cloſed crufade, 
his eyes, than ue, 1 and ſucceſſor gave the ſignal 3 
of the retreat. It is thus, ſays a lively Aus. as. 


99 The idea of the emirs to chuſe Louis for their ſultan, is 
ſeriouſly atteſted by Joinville (p. 77, 78.), and does not appear to 
me ſo abſurd as to M. de Voltaire (Hiſt. Generale, tom. ii. p. 386, 
387.). The Mamalukes themſelves were ſtrangers, rebels, and 
equals ; they had felt his valour, they hoped his converſion ; and 
ſuch a motion, which was not ſeconded, might be made, per- 
haps by a ſecret Chriſtian, in their tumultuous aſſembly, 

. 100 See the expedition in the Annals of St. Louis, by William 
de Nangis, p. 270—287, and the Arabic Extracts, p. 545. 555. 
of the Louvre edition of Joinville. 


M * writer, 
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93 N et ſectaries of Mahomet, in a land to which Dido 


writer, „“ that a Chriſtian king died near the 
ruins of Carthage, waging war againſt the 


e had introduced the deities of Syria.“ 
The Ma- A more unjuſt and abſurd conſtitution cannot 


— deviſed, than that which condemns the na- 


of Egypt, 
tives of a country to perpetual: fervitude, under 


"Rs te arbitrary dominion. of ſtrangers and ſlaves. 


Vet ſuch has been the ſtate of Egypt above five 
hundred years. The moſt illuſtrious ſultans of 
te Baharite and Borgite dynaſties, were them- 
eyes promoted from the Tartar and Circaſſian 
bands; and che four- and- twenty beys or military 
chiefs, have ever been ſucceeded, not by their 


at 


bons, but by their ſervants. They produce the 


great charter of their liberties, the treaty of Se- 
lim the firſt with the republic; and the Oth- 
man emperor {till accepts from Egypt a flight 
_- acknowledgment of tribute and ſubjection. With 
ſome breathing intervals of peace and order, the 
tu ee are n as eee aer 


7 11, Voltaire, Hiſt, 3 mi 391. | 
„ 6 Th chronology of the two dynaſties of 1 the 
No Baharites, Turks or Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites, Cir- 
-._ -- caffians, is giyen by. Pocock (Prolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. 6— 
: 31.) and de Guignes (tom. i. p. 264—270.); their hiſtory from 
Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c. to, the beginning of the xvth century, 
by the ame M. de Guignes (tom. iv. p. 116—328.]. 

3 Savary, Lettres ſur I Egypte, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 189— 
208. I much queſtion the authenticity of this copy; yet it. is 
true, that ſultan Selim concluded a treaty with the Circaffians 

or Mamalukes of Egypt, aud left them in poſſeſſion of arms, 
riches, and power. See à new Abrege de VHifſtoire Ottomane, 
_ compoſed in Egypt, and tranſlated by M. Digeon (tom. i. p. 5 — 
4 Pas, 1781), a curious, authentic, and * N 

— mud 
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and bloodſhed : but their throne, however c H — 
ſhaken, repoſed on the two pillars of diſcipline 
and valour; their ſway extended over 3 
Nubia, Arabia, and Syria; their Mamalukes were 
multiplied from eight hundred to twenty-five tilou - 
ſand horſe; and their numbers were encreaſed 
by a provincial militia of one hundred and ſeven 
thouſand foot, and the occaſional aid of ſixty- 
ſix thouſand Arabs. Princes of ſuch power 
and ſpirit could not long endure on their coaſt an 
hoſtile and independent nation; and if the ruin 
of the Franks was poſtponed about forty years, 
they were indebted to the cares of an unſettled 
reign, to the invaſion of the Mogols, and to the 
occaſional aid of ſome warlike pilgrims. Among 
theſe, the Engliſh reader will obſerve the name | 
of our firſt Edward; who aſſumed the croſs in tha - 
lifetime of his father Henry. At the head of a 
thouſand ſoldiers, the future conqueror of. Waleg 
and Scotland delivered Acre from a ſiege; marched 
as far as Nazareth with an army of nine thouſand 
men; emulated the fame of his uncle Richard; 
extorted, by his valour, a ten years truce; and 


eſcaped, with a dangerous wound, from the dag- 


104 $i totum quo regnum occupirunt tempus reſpicias, pre- 
ſertim quod fini propius, reperies illud bellis, pugnis, injuriis, 
ac rapinis refertum (Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, p. 31.). The 
reign of Mohammed (A. D. 13171 —1 34 r) affords an happy ex- 
ception (de Guignes, tom. iv. p. 208—210. ) 43 


105 They are now reduced to 8500: but the expenes of wal 
Mamalnke may be rated at 100 louis; and Egypt groans under 
the avarice and inſolence of theſe — amn 
tom. i, p. 89—187.). 15 
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ger of a fanatic 40 An 6” Antioch *. whoſe 


ſituation had been leſs expiled to the calamities 
of the holy war, was finally occupied and ruined 


by Bondocdar, or Bibars, ſultan of Egypt and 


Syria; the Latin principality was extinguiſhed; 
and the firſt ſeat of the Chriſtian name was dif. 


; peopled by the ſlaughter of ſeventeen, and the 


captivity of one hundred, thouſand of her inha- 
bitants. The maritime towns of Laodicea, Ga- 


bala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, 
and the ſtronger caſtles of the Hoſpitalers and 
Templars, ſucceſſively fell; and the whole exiſt- 


ence of the Franks was confined to the city and 
colony of St. John of Acre, which is ſometimes 


| deſcribed by the more claſſic title of Ptolemais. 


Aſter the loſs of Jeruſalem, Acre, which is 


diſtant about ſeventy miles, became the metro- 


polis of the Latin - Chriſtians, and was adorned 
wh ſtrong and ſtately buildings, with aqueducts, 
an artificial port, and a double wall. The popu- 
lation was enereaſed by the inceſſant ſtreams of 
pilgrims and i fugitives : min er pauſes of 780 


* 


99 15 Carte's Hiſtory . vol. ii. p. 165—175. a 
his original authors, Thomas Wilkes and Walter Hemingford 
(l. iii. c. 34, 35-), in Gale's Collection (tom. ii. p. 97, $89—592 ). 
They are both ignorant of the princeſs Eleanor's piety in ſuck- 
ing the poiſoned wound, and ſaving her huſband at the riſk of 
her own life. 

10% Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis, I. iii. p. xii, c. 9. and 
de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom, iv. p. 143. from han * 
hiſtorians. | 


.» 108 The ſtate of Acre is repreſented i in all the chronicles of the 
times, and moſt -aceurately in John Villani, I. vii. c. 144. in 


Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 337, 338. 
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this convenient ſtation; and the market could 
offer the produce of every clime and the inter- 
preters of every tongue. But in this conflux of 


nations, every vice was propagated and practiſed : 


of all the diſciples of Jeſus and Mahomet, the 
male and female inhabitants of Acre were eſteemed 
the moſt corrupt ; nor could the abufe of reli- 


gion be corrected by the diſcipline of law. The 
city had many ſovereigns, and no government. 


The kings of Jeruſalem and Cyprus, of the houfe 
of Luſignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts 


of Tripoli. and Sidon, the great maſters of the 


hoſpital, the temple, / and the Teutonic order, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, the 
pope's legate, the kings of France and England, 
aſſumed an independent command: ſeventeen tri- 
bunals exerciſed. the power of life and death; 


every criminal was protected in the adjacent quar- 


ter; and the perpetual jealouſy of the nations 
often burſt forth in acts of violence and blood. 
Some adventurers, who diſgraced he Ss of 
the croſs, compenſated their want of pay by the 
plunder of the Mahometan villages : nineteen 
Syrian merchants, who traded under. the public 
faith, were deſpoiled and hanged by the Chriſ- 
n; and the denial of ſatisfaction juſtified the 


arms of the ſultan Khalil. He marched again{t 


Acre, at the head of ſixty thoufand horſe-and 
one hundred and forty thouſand foot: his train 
of artillery (if I may uſe the word) was numerous 
and weighty; the ſeparate timbers of a ſingle 


engine were tranſported in one hundred waggons ; 


and the royal hiſtorian Abulfeda, who ſerved with 
M 4 the 
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the troops of Hamah; was himſelf a ſpectator of 
the holy war. Whatever might be the vices of 


the Franks, their courage was rekindled by en- 


thuſiaſm and deſpair; but they were torn by the 
diſcord of ſeventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on 
all ſides by the powers of the ſultan. After a 
ſiege of thirty-three days, the double wall was 
forced by the Moſlems; ; the principal tower 

yielded to their engines ; ; the Mamalukes made a 
r. aſſault; the city was ſtormed; and death 
or flavery was the lot of ſixty thouſand Chrif- 
tians. The convent, or rather fortreſs, of the 
T emplars reſiſted three days longer; but the 
great maſter was pierced with an arrow; and, of 
five hundred knights, only ten were left alive, 


leſs happy than the victims of the ſword, if they 


lived to ſuffer on a ſcaffold in the unjuſt and cruel. 
proſeription of the whole order. The king of 


Jeruſalem, the patriarch, and the great maſter of 
the hoſpital, effected their retreat to the ſhore; 


but the ſea was rough; the veſſels were inſuffi- 


cient; and great numbers of the fugitives were 


drowned before they could reach the iſle of Cy- 
prus, which might comfort Luſignan for the loſs 
of Paleſtine. © By the command of the ſultan, the 
churches and fortifications of the Latin cities were 
demoliſhed: a motive of avarice or fear ſtill 
opened the holy ſepulchre to ſome devout and 
defenceleſs pilgrims ; and a. mournful and ſolitary 


filence prevailed along the coaſt which had ſo lang 


reſounded with the woRKLD's DEBATE . 


| 100 See the final ao of the Franks, in e I. ili. p. 


Vi. c. 11—22. Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c. in de Guignes, tom. iv. 


p-268. 164. aaa tom, i. I. ip. p. 40 48. 
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CHAP. I. 


Schi iſm of the Greeks and Latins. 218555 of Gn. ö 
tantinople.— Revolt the Bulgarians. —Iſaac An- 
gelus dethroned by his brother Alexius.— Origin 

of the. Fourth Cad: — Alliance of the French 
and Venetians with the Son of Iſaac. — heir na- 
val Expedition to Conſtantinople. —The two Sieges 
and nal Conqueſt of the. City by the Latin. £ 


HE reſtoration of the Weſtern empire 5 CAP. 
Charlemagne, was ſpeedily followed by, the 
Fr Bi of the Greek and Latin churches *. A 32 
religious and national animoſity ſtill divides the Greeks, 
two largeſt communions of the Chriſtian world; 
and the ſchiſm of Conſtantinople, by alienating 
her moſt uſeful allies, and provoking her moſt 
dangerous enemies, has precipitated the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire in the Eaſt, 

In the courſe of the preſent hiſtory, the aver- 1 
ſion of the Greeks for the Latins has been oſten to the 
viſible and conſpicuous. It was originally de- nt. 
rived from the diſdain of ſervitude, inflamed, 
after the time of Conſtantine, by the pride of 
equality or dominion ; and finally jets wa 


the ee which their rebellious 1 emis 


I In the ſucceſſive bn from the 11rd to the keit, Me- 
ſheim traces the ſchiſm of the Greeks, with learning, clearneſs, 
and impartiality: the f/iogue (Inſtitut. Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 277.) 


Leo III. p. 303. Photius, p., 307, 308. * We p- 
370, ora 


given 
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CHAP.. given to the alliance of the Franks. In every 


EX. 


| ag et 
in profane and religious knowledge: they had 


firſt received the light'of Chriſtianity ; they had 
pronounced the decrees of the ſeven general. 
councils: they alone poſſeſſed the language of 


the Greeks were proud of their ſuperiority 


| ſcripture and philoſophy ;: nor ſhould the Barba- 


rians, immerſed in the darkneſs of the Welt ®, 


preſume to argue. on the high and myſterious | 


queſtions of theological ſcience. Thoſe Barba- 


rians deſpiſed in their turn the reſtleſs and ſubtle 


levity of the Orientals, the authors of every he- 


8 rely ;. and. bleſſed their own ſimplicity, which was 
content to hold the tradition of the apoſtolic 


church. Vet in the ſeventh century, the ſynods 


of Spain, and afterwards of France, improved or 


corrupted the Nicene creed, on the myſterious 


ſubject of the third perſon of the Trinity. In 
the long controverſies of the Eaſt, the nature and 
generation of the Chriſt had been ſcrupulouſly de- 
" fined; and the well-known relation of father and 


ſon ſeemed to convey, a faint image to the human 


mind. The idea of birth was leſs analogous to 
the Holy Spirit, who, inſtead of a divine gift or 
ee Was ee * the en as 5 


- 11 


2 ds e . x oxorug ** Tay rue vue 
'E-mapcs tatig U yernuarte (Phot. Epiſt. p. 47. edit. Mon- 
tacut.). The Oriental patriarch continues to apply the images of 
thunder, A ex 8 1 boar, reel of an. 


&c. &. 


The myſterious ſubject ol of the e of the Holy bod, 
is diſcuſſed in the hiſtorical, theological, and controverfial ſenſe, 
or nonſenſe, by the Jeſuit Petavius (Dogmata Theologica, tom. 


ii. I. vii. p. 362—440.). 
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fubſtance, a perſon, a god; he was not begotten, C — P. 


but in the orthodox ſtyle he proceeded. Did he 
proceed from the Father alone, perhaps by the 
Son? or from the Father and the Son? The firſt 
of theſe opinions was aſſerted by the Greeks, the 
ſecond by the Latins ; and the addition to the Ni- 
cene creed of the word flioque, kindled the flame 
of diſcord between the Oriental and the Gallic 
churches. © In the origin of the difpute, the Ro- 
man pontiffs affected a character of neutrality and 


moderation: they condemned the innovation, 


but they acquieſced in the ſentiment, of their 
Tranſalpine brethren: they ſeemed deſirous of 
caſting a veil of ſilence and charity over the ſu- 
perfluous reſearch; and in the correſpondence of 
Charlemagne and Leo the third, the pope aſſumes 
the liberality of a ſtateſman, and the prince de- 
ſcends to the paſſions and prejudices of a prieſt “. 
But the orthodoxy of Rome ſpontaneouſſy obeyed 
the impulſe of her temporal policy; and the 
flioque, which Leo wiſhed to eraſe, was tran- 
ſcribed in the ſymbol and chaunted in the liturgy 
of the Vatican. The Nicene and Athanaſian 


FA | Before the brine of St. Peter, be placed two ſhields of the 
weight of 941 pounds of pure filver; on which he inſcribed the 

text of both creeds (utroque ſymbolo), pro amore et cautelã or- 
thodoxæ fidei (Anaſtaſ. in Leon. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. pars 
i. p. 208.). His language moſt clearly proves, that neither the 
filioque, nor the Athanaſian creed, were received at Rome about 
the year 830. 

The Miſſi of Charlemagne preſſed bim to declare, that all 
who rejected the fliogue, at leaſt the doctrine, muſt be damned. 
All, replies the pope, are not capable of reaching the altiora my- 
ſteriaz qui potuerit, et non voluerit, ſalvus eſſe non poteſt 
(Collect. Concil. tom. ix. p. 277—4286.). The potueris would 


leaye a large lopp-hole of ſalvation ! 
creeds 
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= en Ap. creeds are held as the Catholic faith, without 
| P 1 , Which none can be ſaved; ; and both Papiſts and 
Proteſtants muſt. now ſuſtain and return the ana- 

" themag of the Greeks, who deny the proceſſion 
= of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, as well as from 
i Variety of the Father. Such articles of faith are not ſul. 
1 ceptible of treaty; but the rules of diſcipline will 
 eipline. vary in remote and independent churches; and 

the reaſon, even of divines, might n that 
the difference is inevitable and harmleſs. The 
« craft or ſuperſtition of Rome has impoſed on her 
prieſts and deacons the rigid obligation of celi- 
bacy; among the Greeks, it is confined to the 
biſhops; the loſs is compenſated by dignity or 
Annizhilated by age; and the parochial clergy, the 
papas, enjoy the conjugal ſociety of the wives 
whom they have married before their entrance 
into holy orders. A queſtion concerning the 
Azyms was fiercely debated in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the eſſence of the Euchariſt was ſup- 
poſed in the Eaſt and Weſt, to depend on the 
uſe of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall: 1 
mention in a ſerious hiſtory the furious reproaches 
_ that were urged againſt the Latins, who, for a 
long while, remained on the defenſive? They 
neglected to abſtain, according to the apoſtolical 
decree, from things ſtrangled, and from blood: 
they. faſted, a Jewiſh obſervance | on the Satur- 
day of each week: during the firſt week of Lent 
| wy ne the ule of milk and cliceſe *; their 
| infirm 


s In Fe, FA "TEL harſher laws, the eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline is now relaxed: milk, cheeſe, and butter, are become 2 
1 N perpetual, 


— — — = — 
— - , , , ,, rr — — - 
_ . 
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infirm monks were indulged in the taſte of fleſn; C * 
and animal greaſe, was ſubſtituted for the want 
of vegetable oil: the holy chriſm or unction in 
baptiſm, was reſerved to the epiſcopal order: 
the biſhops, as the bridegrooms of their churches, 
were decorated with rings; their prieſts ſhaved 
their faces, and baptized by a ſingle immerſion; 

Such were the crimes which provoked the zeal 
of the patriarchs of Conſtantinople; and which 
were juſtified with equal zeal - by: the doctors of 
the Latin church *. | 
Bigotry and national averſion. are — Ambitious 
mapnifiers of every object of diſpute; but the f Pho. 
immediate cauſe of the ſchiſm of the Greeks may tins, pa. 
be traced in the emulation of the leading prelates, Conſtan- 
who maintained the ſupremacy of the old metro- „ith the 
polis ſuperior to all, and of the reigning capital; Poges . 
inferior to none, in the Chriſtian world. About 857—885. 
the middle of the ninth century, Photius *; an 
ambitious layman, the captain of the guards and 
principal ſecretary, was promoted by merit and 
favour to the more defirable office of patriarch of 
. Conſtantinople. In ſcience, even eccleſiaſtical 
ſcience, he fert -Ah the clergy of the n * 


perpetual, and eggs. an, | annual, indulgence in Lent (Vie priya 
des Francois, tom. ii. p. 279—38.). 
_ 7 The original monuments of the ſchiſm, of the charges of the 
Greeks; againſt the Latins, are depoſited in the Epiſtles of Pho- 
tius (Epiſt. Encyclica, ii. p. 4761.) and of Michael Cerularius 
(Canifil Antiq. Lectiones, tom: iii. p. i. p. 281=—324. edit. Baf- 
nage, with the-prolix anſwer of cardinal Humbert). 0 , 
Ihe x*k volume of the Venice edition of the Councils, con- 
tains all the acts of the fynods, and hiſtory of Photius: they 
are abridged, with a faint tinge of prejudice or prudence; by 
Dupin and norte 12 | | 
the 
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er the purity of his morals bas never been. in- 
— peached: but his ordination was haſty, his riſe 


was irregular; and Ignatius, his abdicated pre- 
deceſſor, was yet ſupported by the public com- 
paſſion and the obſtinacy of his adherents. They 
appealed to the tribunal of Nicholas the firſt, one 
of the proudeſt and moſt aſpiring of the Roman 
pontiffs, who embraced the welcome opportunity 
of judging and condemning his rival of the Eaſt. 
Their quarrel: was embittered by a conflict of ju- 
riſdiction oyer the king and nation of the Bul- 


garians; nor was their recent converſion to 


Chriſtianity of much avail to either prelate, un- 


© leſs he could number the proſelytes among the 
ſubjects of his power. With the aid of his court 


the Greek patriarch was victorious; but in the 
furious conteſt he depoſed in his turn the ſucceſſor 


of St. Peter, and involved the Latin church in 


the reproach of hereſy and ſchiſm. Photius ſacri- 
ficed the peace of the world to a ſhort and pre- 
carious reign: he fell with his patron, the Cæſar 
Bardas; and Bafil the Macedonian performed an 
act of juſtice in the reſtoration of Ignatius, whoſe 
age and dignity had not been ſufficiently reſpected. 
From his monaſtery, or priſon, Photius ſolicited 
the favour of the emperor by pathetic complaints 
and artful flattery; and the eyes of his rival were 
ſearcely cloſed, when he was again reſtored to the 
throne of Conſtantinople. After the death of 
Baſil, he experienced the viciſſitudes of courts 
and the ingratitude of a royal pupil: the patriarch 
was again depoſed, and in his laſt ſolitary hours 


be might regret the freedom of a ſecular and 
21 7 ſtudious 
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ſtudious life. In each revolution, the breath, 
the nod, of the ſovereign had been accepted by a 
ſubmiſſive clergy; and a ſynod of three hundred 
biſhops was always prepared to hail the triumph, 
or to ſtigmatize the fall, of the holy, or the exe- 
crable, Photius . By a deluſive promiſe of ſuc- 
cour or reward, the popes were tempted to coun- 
tenance theſe various proceedings; and the ſy- 
nods of Conſtantinople were ratified by their 
epiſtles or legates. But the court and the people, 
Ignatius and Photius, were equally adverſe to 
their claims; their miniſters were inſulted or im- 
priſoned; the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt was 
forgotten; Bulgaria was for ever annexed to the 
Byzantine throne; and the ſchiſm was prolonged 
by the rigid cenſure of all the multiplied ordina- 


tions of an irregular patriarch. The darkneſs 


and corruption of the tenth century ſuſpended 
the intercourſe, without reconciling the minds, 


35s, 


CHAP. 
LX. 


" * 


of the two nations. But when the Norman ſword 


reſtored the churches of Apulia to the juriſdiction 
of Rome, the departing flock was warned, by a 
petulant epiſtle of the Greek patriarch, to avoid 
and abhor the errors of the Latins. The riſing 
majeſty of Rome could no longer brook the in- 
ſolence of a rebel; and Michael Cerularius was 
excommunicated in the heart of Conſtantinople 
by the pope” $ legates. Shaking the duſt from 


9 The ſynod of Conſtantinople, held in the year 869, is the 
vilith of the general councils, the laſt aſſembly of the Eaſt which 


is recogniſed by the Roman church. She rejects the ſynods of 
Conſtantinople of the years 867 and 879, which were, however, 
equally numerous and noify'; but they were favourable to Pho- 


tius. 
petty their 


The popes 
excommu- 
nicate the 
patriarch 
of Con- 
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N their feet; they depoſited on the altar of St. Sophia 
1 Gireful anathema , which enumerates the Teven 
area. Mortal hereſies of the Greeks, and 'devotes the 
es, guilty teachers, and their unhappy ſectaties, to the 
2057 3 Eternal ſociety of the devil and his angels. Ac- 
16. cording to the emergencies of- the church and 
Mate, à friendty correſpondence Was ſometimes 
reſumed; the language of charity and concord 

was ſorhetitiies affected; but che 'Greeks have 

never recanted their errors; the popes have never 
 Fepealed their ſentence: ah: from this thuhder- 

Holt we may date the cenſummation bf the fchiſm. 

It was enlarged by each ambitions ſtep of the” Ro- 

man pontiffy : the emperors bluſhed and trembled 

at the ignominious fate of their royal brethren of 
Germany; und the people was ſcandalized by the 
porn power and . * of hen 3 


n 200165 - | 
* . . 4 


Fanny ese e ue rcd n n os 


Greeks nouriſhed and manifeſted in the three firſt ex- 


uns, peditions to che Holy Land. Alexins Comnenus 
A. D. eontrived the abſence at leaſt of the formidable 
2200. Pilgrim: his ſucceſſors," Manuel and Ifaue An- 
gelus, conſpired with the Moflems for the ruin of 

_ | the" greateſt princes of the Franks; and their 
.,--- Wboked and malignant policy was ſeconded by the 

., - Sar and 4 yr -» tory 4 . ofder of 


2 ant RIS 


10 ge this anathema in vs Councils, tom, xi. p. . 
n Anna Commeni (Alexiad, 1. i. p. 31 ;;.) repreſents the ab- 
ien not only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory 
VII. the popes, and the Latin communion. The ſtyle of Cinna- 
ius and Nicetas is fill more vehement. Yet how calm is the 
o 60 


8 # * * 
pu © their 
a»Q td * . elr 
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their ſubjects. Of this hoſtile temper, a 


177 


a large CHAP. 


portion may doubtleſs be aſcribed to the difference 


of language, dreſs, and manners, which ſevers 
and alienates the nations of the globe. The 
pride, as well as the prudence, of the ſovereign, 
was deeply wounded by the ' intruſion of foreign 


armies, that claimed a right of trayerſing his 


dominions and paſſing under the walls of his ca- 
pital: his ſubjects were inſulted and plundered 
by the rude ſtrangers of the Weſt; and the hatred 
of the puſillanimous Greeks was ſharpened by 
ſecret envy of the bold and pious enterpriſes of the 
Franks. But theſe profane cauſes of national 
enmity were fortified and inflamed by the venom 
of religious zeal. Inſtead of a kind embrace, an 
hoſpitable reception from their Chriſtian brethren 
of the Eaſt, every tongue was taught to repeat the 
names of ſchiſmatic and heretic, more odious to 


an orthodox ear than thoſe of pagan and infidel : 


inſtead of being loved for the general conformity of 
faith and worſhip, they were abhorred for ſame rules 
_ of: diſcipline, ſome queſtions of theology, in which 


themſelves or their teachers might differ from the 


Oriental church. In the cruſade of Louis the 
ſeventh, the Greek clergy waſhed and purified 
the altars which had been defiled by the ſacrifice 
of a French prieſt. The companions of Frederic 
Barbaroſſa deplore the injuries which they en- 
dured, both in word and deed, from the peculiar 
rancour of the-biſhops and monks. * Their Prayers 
and ſermons excited the people againſt the impious 
Barbarians ; and the patriarch is accuſed of de- 
claring, that the faithful might obtain the redemp- 


Vol. XI. | N tion 
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dien of all their ſins by the extirpation of the 
ſchiſmatics. An enthuſiaſt, named Dorotheus, 


alarmed the fears, and reſtored the confidence, of 
the emperor, by a prophetic aſſurance, that the 
German heretic, after aſſaulting the gate of Bla- 


chernes, would be made a ſignal example of the 
divine vengeance. The paſſage of theſe mighty 
armies. were rare and perilous. events; but the cru- 
ſades introduced a frequent and familiar inter- 
courſe between the two nations, which enlarged 


their knowledge, without abating their prejudices. 


manded the productions of every climate: theſe 


her numerous inhabitants; her ſituation invites the 


commerce of the world; and, in every period of 


her exiſtence, that commerce has been in the 


hands of foreigners. After the decline of N 
phi, the Venetians, Pi iſans, and Genoele, intro- 

duced their factories and ſettlements into the ca- 
pital of the empire: their ſervices were rewarded 
. e. and immunities; 30 they acquired he 


72 "His anonymous hiſtorian (de Expedit. Aft. Fred. Li in Caniki 


Lection. Antiq. tom. iti. pars ii. p. 511. edit. Baſnage) mentions 


the ſermons of the Greek patriarch, quomodo Græcis injunxerat 
in remiſſionem peceatorum peregrinos occidere et delere de terra. 
Tagino obſerves (in Seriptores Freher. tom. i. p. 409. edit. 
Struv.), Græci hæreticos nos appellant : elerici et monachi dictis 


et factis perſequintar, We may add the declaration of the em- 


- Was a8 s cffeQual for he — and re-aQion of hatred. _ 


e 
— lf : — . 


peror Baldwin fifteen years afterwards: Hzc eſt (gem) qu 


Latinos omnes non hominum nomine, ſed canum dignabatur; 
quorum ſanguinem effundere penè inter merita reputabant (Geſta 
Innocent. III. C. 92. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. iii. pars i. p. 536.) There may be ſome exaggeration, but it 


„ 
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poſſeſſion. of lands and houſes ; their families were C mY 2 

multiplied by marriages wi with the natives; and. 

after the toleration of a Mahometan moſch, it was 

impoſſible to interdict the churches of the Roman 

rite The two wives of Manuel Comnenus ** 

were of the race of the Franks; the firſt, a ſiſter- 

in- law of the emperor Conrad; the ſecond, a 

daughter of the prince of Antioch: he obtained 

for his ſon Alexius a daughter of Philip Auguſtus 

king of France; and he beſtowed his own daugh- | 

ter on a marquis of Montferrat, who was edu» 

cated and dignified in the palace of Conſtanti- 

nople. The Greek encountered the arms, and 

aſpired to the empire, of the Weſt; he eſteemed 

the valour, and truſted the fidelity, of the Franks ; 

their military talents were unfitly recompenſed by 

the lucrative officers of judges and treaſurers; 

the policy of Manuel had ſolicited the alliance of 

the pope; and the popular voice accuſed him of 

a partial bias to the nation and religion of the 

Lain Lo erg his reign, and _ of his ſuc- 0 
2010.4 _* FELL ceſſor 


13 see Anna Comnena (Alexiad, I. vi. p. 161, 162. ), and a re- 
markable paſſage of Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. v. c. 9), who obſerves 
of the Venetians, KATE Opal: in Ras! fa xfiac ⁊ ny Kang earriop ron 7% 
aurttag nnafares, Ke. 

14. Ducange, Fam. Byzant. P- 186, 187. 

Nicetas in Manuel. 1. vii, c. 2. Regnante enim Olanuele) 
. apud eum tantam Latinus populus repererat gratiam ut ne- 
ö leis Græculis ſuis tanquam viris mollibus et effœminatis . . . 
ſolis Latinis gratidia committeret negotia . . erga eos profuſa 
liberalitate abundabat .. ex omni otbe ad eum tanquam ad bene - 
i factorem nobiles et  ignobiles concurrebant, Willerm. Tyr. x1 xXii. 
, 

t 


c. 10. 
16 The ſul ſpicions of the Greeks would have been confirmed, 
if they had ſeen the political Epiſtles of Manuel to pope" Alexander 
UI. the W of his enemy Frederic I, in which the emperor de- 
: N 2 2 elares 
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ceſſor Alexius, they were expoſed at Conſtants 
nople tothe reproach of foreigners, heretics, and fa- 
vourites; and this triple guilt was ſeverely ex- 


piated in the tumult, which announced the return 
and elevation of Andronicus. The people roſe 


in arms; from the Afiatic ſhore the tyrant dif. 
' patched his troops and gallies to aſſiſt the national 
revenge; and the hopeleſs reſiſtance of the ſtrang- 
ers ſerved only to juſtify the rage, and ſharpen 
the daggers, of the aſſaſſins. Neither age, nor 
ſex, nor the ties of friendſhip or kindred, could 
fave the victims of national hatred, and avarice, 


and religious zeal: the Latins were flaughtered 


in their houſes and in the ſtreets ; their quarter 
was reduced to aſhes ; the clergy were burnt in 
their churches, and the ſick in their hofpitals; 
and ſome eſtimate may be formed of the ſlain 
from the clemency which ſold above four thou- 
ſand Chriſtians in perpetual ſlavery to the Turks. 


The prieſts and monks were the loudeſt and moſt 
- aQtive in the deſtruQion of the ſchiſmatics; and 


they ehaunted a thankſgiving to the Lord, when 
the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope's legate, 
was ſevered from his body, faſtened to the tail of 
a dog, and dragged, with ſavage mockery, through 
the city. The more diligent of the ſtrangers had 
retreated, on the firſt alarm, to their veſſels, and 


clares . Vin of opiting the Greeks and Latins 'as one flock 
under one ſhepherd, Kc. (See Fur. Hiſt, Eccleſ. tom. xv. p. 17. 


213. 243.) 
i gee the Greek and Tam, narratives in M (in Alexio 


Comnens, o. ro.) and William of Tyre (I. xxii. c. 10, 41,13, 13) 
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eſcaped through the Helleſpont from the ſcene of © a AP, 


blood. In their flight, they burnt and ravaged 
two hundred miles of the ſea-coaſt ; inflicted a 


— 


ſevere revenge on the guiltleſs ſubjects of the em- 


pire; marked the prieſts and monks as their pe- 
culiar enemies; and compenſated, by the accu- 
mulation of Plunder; the loſs of their property 
and friends. On their return, they expoſed to 
Italy and Europe the wealth and weakneſs, 


, the perfidy and malice, .of the Greeks, whoſe 


vices were painted as the genuine characters of 


hereſy and ſchiſm. The ſcruples of the firſt cru- 


ſaders had negle&ed the faireſt opportunities of 
ſecuring, by the poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, the 


way to the Holy Land : a domeſtic. revolution in- 
| vited, and almoſt compelled, the French and 


Venetians to-atchieve the conqueſt of the Roman 
empire of the Eaſt. 

in the ſeries of the Byzantine princes, 1 kave 
exhibited the hypocriſy and ambition, the ty- 
ranny and fall, of Andronicus, the laſt male of 
the Comnenian family who reigned at Conſtanti- 
nople. The revolution, which caſt him headlon 
from the throne, ſaved and exalted Iſaac An- 
gelus , who deſcended by the females from 
the ſame imperial dynaſty. The ſucceſſor of a 
ſecond Nero might have found it an eaſy taſk to 


| deſerve the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects: 


hy The a of the 1 of Ifaac Angelus is compoſed, in 
three books, by the ſenator Nicetas (p. 228—290.); and his -4 
fices of logothete, or principal ſecretary, and judge of the veil 
or palace, could not bribe the impartiality of the hiſtorian, He 
wrote, it is true, after the fall and death of his benefactor. | 


Ry; they 


Reizn and 
— —— 
of Iſaac 
Angelus, 
A. D 


1 18 5— 
1195, 


8 Sept. 12. 
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0 CPs A 1. OY ſometimes had reaſon to regret the admini- 


ſtration of Andronicus. The ſound'and vigorons 
mind of the tyrant was capable of diſcerning the 


connection between his own and the public in- 
tereſt ; and while he was feared by all who could 
ijnſpire him with fear, the unſuſpected people, and 
the remote provinces, might bleſs the inexorable 
I juſtice of their maſter. © But his ſucceſſor was 
- vain and jealous of the ſupreme power, which he 


fg wanted courage and abilities to exerciſe; his 


vices were pernicious, his virtues (if he poſſeſſed 


any virtues) were uſeleſs, to mankind; and the 


Greeks, who imputed their calamities to his neg- 
- Hgence, denied him the merit of any tranſient or 


accidental benefits of the times. Iſaac ſlept on 


the throne, and was awakened only by the ſound 
of pleaſure: his vacant hours were amuſed by 
"comedians and buffoons, and even to thele 


buffoons the emperor was an object of con- 


tempt; his feaſts and buildings exceeded the ex- 


-. amples of royal luxury; the number of his eu- 
nuchs and domeſtics amounted to twenty thou- 


fand; and a daily ſum of four thouſand pounds 


of filver would {well to four millions ſterling the 
annual expence of his houſehold and table. His 


poverty was relieved by oppreſſion ; and the public 
diſcontent was inflamed by equal abuſes in the 


Collection, and the application, of the revenue. 


While the Greeks numbered the days of their 
ſervitude; a flattering prophet, whom he rewarded 


with the dignity of patriarch, aſſured him of a 
long and victorious reign of thirty-two years; 


: during which he ſhould 2 his ſway to mount 
$0 Sf A Libanus, 


y av 9 es DAT * * 
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Libanus, and his conqueſts beyond the Euphrates. 
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But his only ſtep towards the accompliſhment of \ W-- 


the prediction, was a ſplendid and ſcandalous 


embaſly to Saladin, to demand the reſtitution of 


the holy ſepulchre, and to propoſe an offenſive 


and defenſive league with the enemy. of the 


* A_— 2. 


Chriſtian name. In theſe unworthy hands, of 


Iſaac and his brother, the remains of the Greek 
empire crumbled into duſt. The iſland of Cyprus, 
whoſe name excites the ideas of elegance and 


pleaſure, was uſurped by his nameſake, a Com- 


nenian prince: and by a ſtrange concatenation of 
events, the ſword of our Engliſh Richard beſtow- 
ed that kingdom on the houſe of Luſignan, a 


rich compenſation for the loſs of Jeruſalem. 

The honour of the monarchy, and the ſafety 
of the capital, were deeply wounded by the revolt 
of the Bulgarians and Walachians. Since the 
victory of the ſecond Baſil, they had ſupported, 
above. an hundred and ſeventy years, the looſe 


dominion of the Byzantine princes ; but no effec- 


tual meaſures had been adopted to impoſe the 
yoke.,of laws and manners on theſe ſavage tribes. 
By the command of Ifaac, their fole means. of 
ſubſiſtence, their flocks and herds, were driven 


away, to contribute towards the pomp of the 


royal nuptials; and their fierce warriors were 
exaſperated by the denial of equal rank and Pay 


19 See Bohadin, Vit. Saladin. p. 129g—T 31. 226. verf. Schultens. 


The ambaſſador of Ifaac was equally verſed'in the Greek, French, 


and Arabic languages; a rare inſtance in thoſe times, His em- 


baſſies were received with honour, diſmiffed 1 An a and 


reported with ſcandal 1 in the Weſt. | 
4 N 4 in 


Revolt of 

the Bul- 

garians, . 
A.D. 


1186. 
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| CHA AP: ache military ſervice. Peter and Aſan, two pow. 
6 — fol. chiefs. of the race of the ancient kinga v, 
7 aſſerted their own riglits and the national free- 
. an dom: their demoniac impoſtors proclaimed to 

| the crowd, that their glorious patron St. Deme- 
= - - tivs had for ever deſerted the cauſe: of the 
= _ Greeks; and the, conflagration ſpread from the 
Een 85 banks of the Danube to the hills of Macedonia 
F and Thrace. After ſome faint efforts, Iſaac an. 

| gelus and his brother acquieſced in their inde- 
pendence; and the Imperial troops were ſoon dif. 
: cCauraged by the bones of their fellow-ſoldiers, 
dhat were ſcattered along the paſſes of mount Hæ. 
mus. By the arms and policy of John or Joan- 
nices, the ſecond kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly 
eſtabliſhed, / The fubtle Barbarian” ſent an em- 
baſſy to Innocent the third, to acknowledge him- 

| felf a genuine ſon of Rome in deſcent and reli. 
gion? ; and humbly received from the pope, the 
heence: * coining money, the royal title, and a 
Latin archbiſhop or patriarch. The Vatican ex- 
ulted in the ſpiritual conqueſt of Bulgaria, the 
af 1 _ ſchiſm ; and it the Greeks could 


21 


20 8 Familia Dundee P. 318, 319, 320. The ori- 
| ginal correſpondence of the Bulgarian king and the Roman pon». 
tiff, is W the Geſta coor III. c. 66—82. p. 51 — 
84. 
21 The pope acknovledges his bene, a nobili vedio "FR 
phofapit genitores tui originem traxerunt. This tradition, and 
the ſtrong reſemblance of the Latin and Walachian idioms, is ex- 
plained by M. d' Anville (Etats de Europe, p. 258262.) . The 
Italian colonies of the Dacia of Trajan, were ſwept away by the 
_ tide of emigration from the Danube to the Volga, and brought 
back by another wave from the Volga to the Danube. Poſſible, 
but Or 70 | | 


74 | have 


4 
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have preſerved the prerogatives of the church, CHA. 

they would gladly ir reigned: we _ W — 

* | | 
The Bulgarians PR malicicns cnongh! to 2 Uſurpa- 


tion and 


Ma the long life of Iſaac Angelus, the ſureſt character 
pledge of their freedom and proſperity. Yet Angi. 
their \chiefs could involve in the ſame indiſcrimi- A. P. 
1 the family and nation of the em- 1253. 
In all the Greeks,” ſaid Aſan to his AP" 5. 
—— « the ſame climate, and character, and 
« education, will be productive of the ſame fruits. 
« Behold my lance, continued the warrior, 
cc and the long ſtreamers that float in the wind. 
They differ only in colour; they are formed of 
« the ſame ſilk and faſhioned by the fame work. 
* man; nor has the ſtripe that is ſtained in pur- 
4 ple, any ſuperior price or value above its fel- 
5 lows **.”? Several of theſe candidates for the 
purple ſucceſſively roſe and fell under the empire 
of Iſaac : a general who had repelled the fleets of 
Sicily, was driven to revolt and ruin by the in- 
gratitude of the prince; and his luxurious repoſe 
was diſturbed by ſecret conſpiracies and popular 
inſurrections. The emperor was ſaved by acci- 
dent, or the merit of his ſervants: he was at 
length oppreſſed by an ambitious brother, who, 
for the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot the 
obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of friend- 
ſhip **, While Iſaac in the Thracian vallies pur- 


ſued 


1 This parable is in the beſt favage ſtyle ; but I wiſh the Wa- 
lach had not introduced the claffic name of Myſians, the experi- 
ment of the magnet or loadſtone, and the paſſage of an old comie 
poet (Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1. i. p. 299, 300. | 
+3 The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by ſuppoſ- 
7 wg 
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"CH AP ſued the idle and ſolitary pleaſures of the chace, 
eue his brother, Alexius Angelus, was inveſted with 


y — he purple, by the unanimous ſuffrage of the 


-- camp: the capital and the clergy ſubſcribed to 
ttteir choice; and the vanity of the new ſovereign 


. Fi » rejected the name of his fathers, for the lofty and 


royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On the 
deſpicable character of Iſaac, I have exhauſted 
the language of contempt; and can only add, 
that in a reign of eight years, the baſer Alexius 
was ſupported by the maſculine. vices of his wife 
Euphroſyne. The firſt intelligence of his fall was 
conveyed to the late emperor by the hoſtile aſpect 

' and purſuit of the guards, no longer his -own : 
he fled before them above fifty miles as far as 

8 Stagyra in Macedonia; but the fugitive, without 
an object or a; follower, was arreſted, brought 

back to Conſtantinople, deprived of his eyes, and 
confined in a loneſome tower, on a ſcanty allow- 
ance of bread and water. At the moment of the 
revolution, his ſon Alexius, whom he educated 
in the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. 
He was ſpared by the uſurper, and reduced to 
attend his triumph both in peace and war; but 
as the army was encamped on the ſea-ſhore, an 
Italian veſſel facilitated the eſcape of the royal 
2 47 in the 1 of a common failor, 


ing thatds had been releaſed by his brother Iſaac from Turkiſh 
captivity. This pathetic tale had doubtleſs been repeated at Ve- 
nice and Zara; but I do not readily diſcover its grounds in the 
Greek hiſtorians. 
"24 See the reign of Alexius Angelus, or Comnenus, i in the 
2 books of Nicetas, P- 291—352. | 
| he 


/ 
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he eluded the ſearch of his enemies, paſſed the 
Helleſpont, and found a ſecure refuge in the iſle 


of Sicily. After faluting the threſnold of the 


apoſtles, and imploring the protection of pope 
Innocent the third, Alexius accepted the kind 
invitation of his ſiſter Irene, the wife of Philip of 
Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his paſſage 
through Italy, he heard that the flower of Welt- 
ern chivalry was aſſembled at Venice for the deli- 
verance of the Holy Land ; and a ray of hope was 
kindled in his boſom, that their invincible ſwords 
might be employed in his father's reſtoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loſs of Jeru- 
ſalem, the nobles of France were again ſummoned 
to the holy war by the voice of a third prophet, 
leſs extravagant, perhaps, than Peter the hermit, 
but far below St. Bernard in the merit of an ora- 
tor and a ſtateſman. An illiterate prieſt of the 
neighbourhood of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly “, for- 
ſook his parochial duty, to aſſume the more flat- 
tering character of a popular and itinerant miſ- 
ſionary. The fame of his ſanctity and miracles 
was ſpread over the land; he declaimed, with 
ſeverity and vehemence, againſt the vices of the 
age; and his ſermons, which he preached in the 


ſtreets of Paris, converted the robbers, the uſur- 


ers, the proſtitutes, and even the doctors and 
ſcholars of the univerſity. No ſooner did Inno- 
cent the third aſcend the chair of St. Peter, than 
he. proclaimed in Italy, Germany, and France, 


- 25 See Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xvi. p. 26, &c. and Villehar- 
douin, No x. with the obſeryations of Ducange, which I always 
mean to quote with the original text. | 

the 
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eber + ba fie com cruſade **, The eloquent 
"uk , pontiff deſcribed the ruin of Jeruſalem, the tri- 


umph of the Pagans, and the ſhame of Chriſten- 
dom: | his liberality propoſed the redemption of 
fins, a plenary indulgence to all who ſhould ſerve 
in Paleſtine, either a year in perſon, or two years 
by a ſubſtitute”; and among his legates and 
orators who. blew the ſacred trumpet, Fulk of 
Neuilly was the loudeſt and moſt ſucceſsful. The 
fituation of the principal monarchs was averſe to 
the pious ſummons. - The emperor Frederic the 
ſecond was a child; and his kingdom of Ger- 
many was diſputed by the rival houſes of Brunſ- 


| 17-1 rel and-Swabie- the memorable en of the 


Guelphs and Ghibelines. Philip Auguſtus of 
France had performed, and could not be per- 
ſuaded to renew, the perilous vow ; but as he 
was not leſs ambitious of praiſe than of power, 
he chearfully inſtituted a perpetual fund for the 
defence of the Holy Land. Richard of England 
was ſatiated with the glory and misfortunes of his 


_ firſt adventure, and he preſumed to deride the 


exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not 
abaſhed in the preſence of kings. © You adviſe 
mes“ ſaid Plantagenet, © to diſmiſs my three 


+ 26 The contemporary life oÞ pops e II. publiſhed by 
Baluze and Muratori (Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 
pars i" p. 486—568.), is moſt valuable for the important and 
original documents which are nde in the tel. The bull of 
te cruſade may be read, c. 84, 85. 
7 Por- ce que cil pardon fut iſſi gran, fi s'en eſineurent mult 
li cuers des genz, et mult gen r porce que li pardons 
cre fi gran. Villehardouin, Ne 2. Our philoſophers may refine 
on the cauſes of the cruſades, but den were the genuine feeling 
| < a French knight, 


« daughters, 
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« daughters, pride; avarice, and incontinence: 
+ En them to the moſt deſerving; my 

pride to the knights-templars, my avarice to 
« the monks of Ciſteaux, and my incontinence 
« to the prelates.” But the preacher was heard 
and obeyed by the great vaſſals, the princes of 
the ſecond order; and Theobald, or Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, was the foremoſt in the 
holy race. The valiant youth, at the age of 
twenty-two years, was encouraged by the domeſ- 
tic examples of his father, who marched in the 
ſecond cruſade, and of his elder brother, who had 
ended his days in Paleſtine. with the title of king 
of Jeruſalem :_ two thouſand two hundred Ts 
owed ſervice and homage to his peerage ** : the 
nobles of Champagne excelled in all the Fe a 
of war »; and; by his marriage with the heireſs of 
Navathe.; Thibaut could draw a band of hardy Gaſ- 
cons from either ſide of the Pyrenæan mountains. 
His companion in arms was Louis, count of 
Blois and Chartres; like Himſelf of regal lineage, 
for both the princes were nephews, at the ſame 
time, of the kings of France and England. Ina 
crowd of prelates and barons, who imitated their 
zeal, I diſtinguiſh the birth and merit of Matthew 
of Montmorency ; the famous Simon of Mont- 


fort, the Kegurgs, of the Albigeoiss, and. a valiant 


un This-number- of fiefs. (of wbich 1800 owed- Hege 888 | 


was enrolled in the church of St. Stephen at Troyes, and atteſted 
A. D. 1213, by the RY 1 3 er 
Obſerr. p. 254.) . 
29 Campania'... — privilegio Bngularias een 
in tyrociniis ——— armorum, &c. Ducange, p. a. 
ſrom the old Chronicle of Jeruſatem, A. D. 1177-1195. e 
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embraced 
by the ba- 
rons of 
France. 


| | 19 
eng. noble, Jeffrey of Villehardouin 7, marſhal of 


TRE "DECLINE AND BALL 


ern „ who has congeſeended, : in the 
rude idiom of. his age and country.?*, to write or 
dictate an original narrative of whe councils 
and actions, in which, he bore a memorable part. 
At the ſame time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 


who had married the ſiſter of Thibaut, aſſumed 


the croſs at Bruges, with his brother Henry and 


the principal knights and citizens of that rich 
and induſtrious province The vow which 


the chiefs had pronounced in churches, they ra- 


tified in tournaments: the operations of the war 


” were debated in full and frequent aſſemblies; and 
it was reſolved to ſeek the deliverance of Paleſtine 
in Egypt, a country, ſince Saladin's death, Which 


3% The name of Ville Sor was Ge Holt a villige and 


caſtle in the dioceſe of Troyes, near the river Aube; between 


Bar and Argeis. The family was ancient and noble; the elder 
branch of our hiſtorian exiſted after the year 1400; the younger, 


| which acquired the principality of Achain, merged in the houſe” 


of Savoy Ducange, P. 20, ⁹ , f tf 101 11 1! 
37 This office was held his father and his deſeendants, b 
Ducange e has not hunted it with his uſual ſagacity. I find that, 


n $556, it was in che family of Coriflans ; but theſe pro- 


vincidl, have been long fince eclipſed by the national, marſhals 


IA thigaage, Ge bnel 1 won product fate tperimens,"ts 
exited by Vigenere and Ducange in à verſion and = 


The preſident des Broſſes (Mechaniſme des Langues, tom. 
p. 83.) gives it as the l e language "hich has ceaſed 4 


de French, and is underſtood only by grammarlans.- 5 „Nor 
33 His age, * his own n moi qui ceſte oeuvre 4 


ood's on Homer) that ne cdu neither read nor write. Vet 


Champagne may boaſt of the two firſt hiſtorians, the _ au- 


thors of French proſe, Villehardouin and JoinvillaQ } 
34 The eruſade and reigns of the — Baldwin 
and his brother Henry, are the ſubject of a particular hiſtory by 
the Jeſuit Doutremens (Conſtantinopolis Belgica; Turnaci, 1638, 
1 I have only ſeen with the * of Ducange. . 
Was 


\ 
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was almoſt ruined by famine and civil war. But 
the fate of ſo many royal armies diſplayed the toils 
and perils of a land expedition; and, if the Flem- 
ings dwelt along the ocean, the French barons 
were deſtitute of ſips and ignorant of navigation. 
They embraced the wiſe reſolution of chuſing ſix 
deputies or repveſentatives, of whom Villehardouin 
was one, with a diſcretionary truſt to direct the 


motions, and to pledge the faith, of the whole 
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confederacy. The maritime ſtates of Italy were 


alone poſſeſſed of the means of tranſporting the 
holy warriors with their arms and horſes; and 
the ſix deputies proceeded to Venice to ſolicit, on 
motives of piety or intereſt, the aid of that mw 
erful puh? 410 
In the invaſion of Italy by Attila, 1 bare! men- 
tioned * the flight of the Venetians from the fallen 
cities of the continent, and their obſcure ſhelter 
in the chain of iſlands that line the extremity of 
the Adriatic gulf. In the midſt of the waters, 
_ free, indigent, laborious, and inacceſſible, they 
gradually coaleſced into a republic: the firſt foun- 
dations of Venice were laid in the iſland of Ri- 
alto ; and the annual election of the twelve tri- 
bunch was ſuperſeded by the permanent office of a a 
duke or doge. On the verge of the two empires 


the Venetians exult in the belief of primitive and 
perpetual independence “. Againſt the Latins, 


75 their 


35 Hiſtory, &c. vol, iii. p. 420-422. 
36 The foundation and independence of Venice, and Pepin' 5 
invafion, are diſcuſſed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. A. D. 810, No 
4, &c.) and Beretti (Diſſert. Chorograph. Italiz' medii Avi, in 
. n Script. tom. x. p. 153.) The two critics have 2 flight 


, 
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EH AP: their antique freedom has been aſſerted by the 
8 and may be juſtiſied by the pen. Char- 
lemagne himſelf reſigned all claims of £ 
to the iſlands of the Adriatic gulf; his ſon Pepin 
Was repulſed in the attacks of the lagunas. or:ca- 
nals, too deep for the cavalry, and too ſhallow 
Pty for the veſſels; and in every age, under the Ger- 
man Cæſars, the lands of the republic have been 
clearly from the kingdom of Italy. 
But the Takabitants of Venice were conſideredby | 
themſelves, by ſtrangers, and by their | 
a5 an inalienable portion of the Greek empire ® by 
in; the ninth; and tenth centuries, the proofs. 
W their ſubjection are numerous and unqueſtion · 
_able;. and the vain titles, the ſervile honours, of 
the Byzantine court, ſo. ambitiouſly ſolicited by 
their dukes, would have degraded the magiſtrates 
„ But the bands of this depend - 
ence, Which was neyer abſolute or rigid, were 
imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of Venice 
and the weakneſs of Conſtantinople. Obedience 
was. ſoftened into reſpect, privilege ripened: into 
prerogative, and the freedom of domeſtic 1 


a bas: the Frenchinan adverſe, the Ttalian favourable, to the re- 
public. 
n When dhe e ee aſſerted his richt _—_ 
. reignty, be was anſwered by the loyal Venetians, zr 2 | 
. (Conſtantin, Porphyrogenit. $47 
miniſtrat. Imperii, pars ii. c. 28. p. 85.); and the report af the 
ixth, eſtabliſhes the fact of the xth century, which is confirmed 
by the embaſſy of Liutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, 
which the emperor allows them to pay to the king of Italy, alle- 
_ viates, by doubling, their ſervitude ; but the hateful word. dn. 
muſt be tranſlated, as in the charter of. 847 {Lavgier, Hit, de 


Veniſe, tom. I. p. 67, &C.), by the ſafter appellation of alli, of 
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Dalmatia bowed to the ſovereigns of the Adria- 
tic; and when they armed againſt the Normans 
in the cauſe of Alexius, the emperor applied, not 


to the duty of his ſubjects, but to the gratitude 


and generoſity of his faithful allies. The ſea was 
their patrimony **: the weſtern parts of the 
Mediterranean, from Tuſcany to Gibraltar, were 
indeed abandoned to their rivals of Piſa and Ge- 


noa; but the Venetians acquired an early and 
lucrative ſhare of the commerce of Greece and 


Their riches encreaſed with the encreaſ- 
ing demand of Europe: their manufaQures of 


filk and glaſs, perhaps the inſtitution of their 


bank, are of high antiquity ; ; and they enjoyed 
the fruits of their induſtry in the magnificence 
of public and private life. To aſſert her flag, to 


avenge her injuries, to protect the freedom of na- 


vigation, the republic could launch and man a 
fleet of an hundred gallies; and the Greeks, the 


Saracens, and the Normans, were encountered by 
her naval arms. The Franks of Syria were aſſiſted 


by the Venetians in the reduction of the ſea- coaſt; 
but their zeal was neither blind nor diſintereſted; 


and in the conqueſt of Tyre, they ſhared the 
lovereignty of a city, the firſt ſeat ok; the: com- 


i See the xvth and xxxtb diſſertations of the Antiquitates me- 


dii Evi of Muratori. From Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, I 
underſtand that the Venetians did not trade to England before 


the year 1323. The moſt flouriſhing ſtate of their wealth and 


commerce in the beginning of the xvth century, is agreeably de- 
ſcribed by the Abbe Dubos (Hiſt. de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. 
il. p. 443480. ). 


Vor. XI. 9 merce 
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| mint was fortified by the independence of foreign c n A r. 
dominion. The maritime cities of Iſtria and — . 
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CH AP: metce of the world. The policy of Venice was 
as _ marked by the avarice of a trading, and the info. 
lence: of a maritime, power; yet her ambition 
*-., was" prudent; nor did ſhe often forget that if 
Ane gallies were the effect and ſafeguard, mer- 
ehant veſſels were the cauſe and ſupply, of her 
greatneſs. In her religion, ſhe avoided the ſchiſm 
of the Greeks, without yielding a ſervile obe. 
dience to the Roman pontiff; and a free inter. 
courſe with the infidels of every clime appears to 
| have allayed betimes the fever of | ſuperſtition. 
Her primitive government was a looſe mixture 
of democracy and monarchy: the doge was 
elected by the votes of the general aſſembly; 
long as he was popular and ſucceſsful, he . 
with the pomp and authority of a prince; but in 
the frequent revolutions of the ſtate, he was de- 
poſed, or baniſhed, or flain, by the juſtice or 
injuſtice of the multitude. The twelfth century 
produced the firſt rudiments of the wiſe and jea- 
lous ariſtocracy, which has reduced the doge to a 
| pageant and the people to a cypher . 
Alliance When the fix ambaſſadors of the French pil- 
8 hne arrived at Venice, they were hoſpitably en- 
and Vene en in * palace of St. Mark, by the reign- 


| 20 The ens Ik * * in writing _ publiſhing 
their hiſtory. Their moſt ancient monuments are, 1. The rude 

/ Chronicle (perhaps) of John Sagorninus (Venezia, 1765, in oc- 
tavo), which repreſents the ſtate and manners of Venice in the 
year 1008. 2. The larger hiſtory of the doge (1342—13 54) An- 
drew Dandolo, publiſhed for the firſt time in the xiitù tom. ot 
Muratori, A. D. 1728. The Hiſtory of Venice by the Abbé 
Laugier (Paris, 1728), is a work of ſome merit, which 1 have 
| chiefly uſed forthe conſtitutional * ; 
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ing duke: his name was Henry Dandolo“; and C HAP. 


he ſhone in the laſt period of human life as one 


LX. 


of the moſt illuſtrious characters of the times. A. P. 


Under the weight of years, and after the loſs of 


his eyes , Dandolo retained a ſound underſtand- 
ing and a manly courage; the ſpirit of an hero, 


_ ambitious to ſignalize his reign by ſome memo- 


rable exploits, ..and  the., wiſdom of a | patriot, 
anxious to build his fame on the glory and ad- 
vantage of his country. He praiſed the bold 
enthuſiaſm and liberal confidence of the barons 


and their deputies; in ſuch a cauſe, and with 


ſuch aſſociates, he ſhould aſpire, were he a pri- 


vate man; to terminate his life; but he was the 


ſervant of the republic, and ſome delay was re- 
quiſite to conſult, on this arduous buſineſs, the 


judgment of his colleagues. The propoſal of the 


French was firſt debated by the fix /ages who had 
been recently appointed to controul the admini- 
{tration of the doge: it was next diſcloſed to the 
forty members of the council of ſtate ; and finally 


Henry Dandolo was eighty- four at his election (A. D. 1192), 


and ninety-ſeven at his death (A. D. 1205). Sce the Obſervations 
of Ducange ſur Villehardouin, No 204. But this extraordinary 
longevity is not obſerved by the original writers, nor does there 
exiſt another example of an hero near an hundred years of age. 

Theophraſtus might afford an inſtance of a writer of ninety- nine; 
but inſtead of emnnxcyra (Procem. ad Character.), I am much m 
clined to read i8F4wywrre, with his laſt editor Fiſcher, and the 
firſt thoughts of Caſaubon. It is ſcarcely poſlible hat the powers 
of the mind and body 7 5 pert themſelves Hill ſuch a period 


of life. 


The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 119.) deb 
the emperor Manuel but the calumny is refuted by Villehar- 


douin and the older writers, who ſuppoſe that Dandolo loſt his 
ey es . a wound (No 34. and Ducange ). 


O 2 com- 


„, R DECLINE AND FALL | 


: eng. communicated to the legiſlative aſſembly of four 
bhundred and fifty repreſentatives, who were an- 
nually choſen in the ſix quarters of the city. In 
peace and war, the doge was ſtill the chief of the 
republic; his legal authority was ſupported by 
the perſonal reputation of Dandolo: his argu- 
ments of public intereſt were balanced and ap- 
proved; and he was authoriſed to inform the 
ambaſſadors of the following conditions of the 
treaty . It was propoſed that the cruſaders 
ſhould aſſemble at Venice, on the feaſt of St. 
John of the enſuing year: that flat-bottomed 
veſſels ſhould be prepared for four thouſand five 
hundred horſes, and nine thouſand ſquires, with 
a Dumber of ſhips ſufficient for the embarkation 
of four thouſand five hundred knights, and 
twenty thouſand foot: that during a term of 
nine months they ſhould be ſupplied with provi- 
Hons, and tranſported to whatſoever coaſt the 
ſervice of God and Chriſtendom ſhould require; 
and that the republic ſhould join the armament 
wmuith a ſquadron of fifty gallies. It was required 
tat the pilgrims ſhould pay, before their depar- 
ture, a ſum of eighty-five . thouſand marks of 
filver;; and that all conqueſts, by ſea and land, 
| loud be equally divided between the confede- 
rates. The terms were hard; but the emergency 
Was preſſing, and the French barons were not 
leſs profuſe of money than of blood. A general 
aſſembly was convened to ratify the treaty; the 
Kabel chapel and place of St. Mark were filed 


; 2 See the original treaty inthe Chronicle ot Andrew Dandalo, 
4 6230306; | 
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with ten thouſand citizens; and the noble depu- C wk . 
ties were taught a new leſſon of humbling them- 
ſelves before the majeſty of the people. Illu- 
« ſtrious Venetians, ſaid the marſhal of Cham- 
pagne, we are ſent by the greateſt and moſt 

« powerful barons of France, to implore the aid 

« of the maſters of the ſea for the deliverance 

« of Jeruſalem. They have enjoined us to fall 
4 proſtrate at your feet; nor will we riſe from 

« the ground, till you hon promiſed to avenge 2 

« with us the injuries of Chriſt.” - The elo- 
quence of their words and tears “, their martial 5 
aſpect, and ſuppliant attitude, were applauded 

by an univerſal ſhout ; as it were, ſays Jeffrey, 

by the ſound of an earthquake. The venerable 
doge aſcended the pulpit to urge their requeſt 

by thoſe motives of honour and virtue, which 
alone can be offered to a popular aſſembly; the 
treaty was tranſcribed on parchment; atteſted 
with oaths and ſeals, mutually accepted by the 
weeping and joyful repreſentatives of France and 
Venice; and diſpatched to Rome for the appro- 
bation of pope Innocent the third. Two thou- 
ſand marks were borrowed of the merchants for 
the firſt expences of the armament. Of the fix 
deputies, two repaſſed the Alps to announce their 
ſpocels, while 5 their four Ne ATR awoke * 


43 A 0 of Villehardouin muſt obſerve the RES tears of 
the marſhal and his brother knights, Sachiez que la ot mainte 
lerme ploree de pitié (No 17.); mult plorant (ibid.); mainte 
lerme ploree (No 34-) 3 fi orent mult pitie et plorerent mult du- 
remer (Ne 60.); i ot maint lerme ploree de pitie (No 202.). 
They weep on every occafion of grief, joy, or de. 
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lefs trial of the zeal and emulation An Ms repub. 


lies of Genoa and Piſa. ' et 25, 


The execution of the treaty was gin dab by 
n difficulties and delays. The marſhal, 
on his return to Troyes, was embraced and ap- 


proved by Thibaut count of Champagne, who 


b. Tad Hoon! unanimouſly choſen general of the con- 


1202, 


Oct. 8. 


federates. But the health of that valiant youth 


already declined, and ſoon became hopeleſs; and 
he deplored the untimely fate, which condemned 
him to expire, not in a field of battle, but on a 
bed of ſickneſs. To his brave and numerous: vaſ. 


ſals, the dying prince diſtributed his treaſures : 


they ſwore in his preſence to accompliſſi his vow 
and their own; but ſome there were, ſays the 
marſhal, who accepted his gifts and forfeited 


their word. The more reſolute champions of the 


croſs held a parliament at Soiſſons for the elec- 


tion of a new general, but ſuch was the incapa- 
city, or jealouſy, or reluctance of the princes of 
France, that none could be found both able and 
willing to aſſume the conduct of the enterpriſe. 


They acquieſced in the choice” of a ſtranger, of 
Boniface marquis of Montferrat, deſcended: of 2 


race of heroes, and himſelf of conſpicuous fame 
in the wars and negociations of the times“; nor 
could the piety or ambition of the Italian chief 
decline this honourable invitation. After viſiting 
the French court, IT he was received as a 


44 By a Views (A. D; och. over the citizens of Aſti, by a 
cruſade to Paleſtine, and by an embaſſy from the pope to the 


German princes * Annali d'Italia, tom. x. p. 163. 2032, 
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friend and kinſman, the marquis, in the church C I.” 
of Soiſſons, was inveſted with the croſs of a pil- - — 


grim and the ſtaff of a general; and immediately 
repaſſed the Alps, to prepare for the diſtant expe- 
dition of the Eaſt. About the feſtival of the Pen- 
tecoſt he diſplayed his banner, and marched to- 
wards Venice at the head of the Italians: he was 
preceded or followed by the counts of Flanders 
and Blois, and the moſt reſpectable barons of 
France; and their numbers were ſwelled by the 
pilgrims of Germany“, whoſe object and motives 
were ſimilar to their own. The Venetians had 
fulfilled, and even ſurpaſſed, their engagements;: 
ſtables were conſtructed for the horſes, and bar- 
racks for the troops; the magazines were abun- 
dantly repleniſhed with forage and proviſions; 
and the fleet of tranſports, ſhips, and gallies, was 
ready to hoiſt ſail, as ſoon as the republic had re- 
ceived the price of the freight and armament. But 
that price far exceeded the wealth of the cruſaders 
who were aſſembled at Venice. The Flemings, 
whoſe obedience to their count was voluntary and 
precarious, had embarked in their veſſels for the 
long navigation of the ocean and Mediterranean; 
and many of the French and Italians had pre- 
ferred a cheaper and more convenient paſſage 
from Marſeilles and, Apulia to the Holy Land. 
Each pilgrim might complain, that after he had 


| 45 See the cruſade of the Germans in the Hiſtoria C. P. of 
Gunther (Canifii Antiq. Lect. tom. iv. p. v—viii.), who celebrates 
the pilgrimage of his abbot Martin, one of the preaching rivals 
of Fulk of Neuilly. His monaltery, of the Freren order, was 
lituate in the dioceſe of Baſil. 
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egg dani his own contribution he was made re- 
yg — , ſponſible for the deficiency of his abſent brethren: 
mtthe gold and ſilver plate of the chiefs, which they 
| freely delivered to the treaſury of St. Mark, was 
- generous: but inadequate ſacrifice; and after all 
their efforts, thirty-four thouſand marks were ſtill 
wanting to complete the ſtipulated ſum. The 
obſtacle, was removed by the policy and patriotiſm 
of the doge, who propoſed to the barons, that if 
they would join their arms in reducing ſome re- 
volted cities of Dalmatia, he would expoſe his 
perſon in the holy war, and obtain from the re- 
— „ a long indulgence, till ſome wealthy con- 
. ome afford the means of ſatisfying the 
| After much ſcruple and heſitation. they 
5 — ee to accept the offer than to relinquiſh 
Siege of the enterpriſe; and the firſt hoſtilities of the fleet 
| =. and army were directed againſt Zara “, a ſtrong 
city of th Sclavonian coaſt, which had renounced 
its allegiance to Venice, and implored the pro- 
tection of the king of Hungary . The cruſaders 
burſt the chain or hoon at; the: haha landed 
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46 1 now Zara, was a Roman colony, which — . 
ledged Auguſtus for its parent. It is now only two miles round, 
and contains five or ſix thouſand inhabitants; but the fortifica- 
tions are ſtrong, and it is joined to the main land by a bridge. See 
the travels of the two companions » Spon and Wheeler (Voyage 
deDalmatie, de Grece, &c. tom. i. p.64—70. Journey into Greece, 
p. 8—14.); the laſt, of whom, by miſtaking Sefertia for Seftertit, | 
values an arch with ſtatues and columns at twelve pounds. If, in 

-his time, there were no trees near Zara, the cherry-trees were 
not yet planted which produce our incomparable mara/quin. 

47. Katona (Hiſt. Critica Reg. Hungariz, Stirpis Arpad. tom. 
iv. p. 536—558.) collects all the facts and teſtimanies moſt adverſe 
to the ' conquerors of Zara. 
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compelled the inhabitants, after a defence of five 
days, to ſurrender at diſoretion; their lives were 


of their houſes and the demolition of their walls. 
The ſeaſon was far advanced; the Freneh and 


venetians reſolved to paſs the winter in à ſecure 
harbour and plentiful country; but their repoſe 


was diſturbed by national and tumultuous quarrels 
of the ſoldiers and mariners. The conqueſt of 
Zara had ſcattered the ſeeds of diſcord and ſcan- 
dal: the arms of the allies had been ſtained in 
their outſet with the blood, not of infidels, but 
of Chriſtians: the king of Hungary and his new 
ſubjects were themſelves enliſted under the banner 


of the croſs; and the ſeruples of the devout, were 


magnified by the fear or laſſitude of the reluctant, 
pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated” the 


falſe cruſaders who had pillaged and mäaſſacred 
their brethren **, and only the marquis Boniface 
and Simon of Montfort eſcaped theſe ſpiritual thun-' 
ders; the one by his abſence from the fiege, the 


other by his final departure from the camp. . In- 
nocent might abſolve the fimple and ſubmiſſive pe- 
nitents of France; but he was provoked by the 


ſtubborn reaſon of the Venetians, who refuſed to 
confeſs their guilt, to accept their pardon, or to 


allow, in their — concerns, the interpoſi- 
tion of a prieſt. 


| . 
43 See the whole tranſaBtion; and the ſentiments of the popes 


in the Epiſtles of Innocent III. Geſta, c. 86, 87, 88. 
| j 
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their horſes, troops, and military engines; and C 
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ſpared; but the revolt was puniſhed by the pillage 
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CHA AP. The aſſembly of ſuch formidable powers by fea 
and land, had revived the hopes of young“ 
8 Alexius; and, both at Venice and Zara, he ſoli- 

cruſaders {ited the arms of the cruſaders, for his own re- 


bo ſtoration and his father's ** deliverance. © The 


22 royal youth was recommended by Philip king of 
. Germany: his;prayers” and preſence excited the 
compaſſion of the camp; and his cauſe was em- 
HBraced and pleaded by the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and the doge of Venice. A double alliance, 
the Imperial family the two elder brothers of Bo- 
-niface*” : he expected to derive a kingdom from 
the important ſervice; and the more generous 
ambition of Dandolo was eager to ſecure the in- 
eſtimable benefits of trade and dominion that 
might accrue to his nn. * . influence 


n IB 
54. 1 1 to hear of the valet 2 Conſtan- 
| tinople, as applied to young Alexius, on account of his youth, 
" like the'infants of Spain, and the nobilyimus puer of the Romans. 
The pages and /walets of the knights were as noble as them- 
ſelves Villehardouin and Ducange, No 36.) 
380 The emperor Haac is ſtyled by Villehardouin, Fur ſuc (No 35. 
| &ec,), which may be derived from the French Sire, or the Greek 
Log (ufig) melted into his proper name; the farther corruptions 
of Turſac and Conſerac will inſtruct as what licence may have 
"Been uſed in the old dynaſties of Affyria and Egypt. 
, - 37: Reinier and Conrad; the former married Maria, daughter of 
4 the emperor Manuel Comnenus; the latter. was the huſband of 
©  Theodora Angela, fiſter of the emperors IHaac and Alexius. f 
Conrad abandoned the Greek court and prineeſs for the glory of 
r Tyre againſt Saladin — Fam. Byzant. p. 187. 
203 
n Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, l. iii. c. 9.) accuſes the doge 
and Venetian as the firft authors of the war againſt Conſtanti- 
nople, and conſiders only as a Tao; the arrival and 
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procured. a favourable audience for the ambaſſa- C L "a 
dors of Alexius; and if the magnitude of his —— p 


offers excited ſome ſuſpicion, - the motives and 
rewards which he diſplayed might juſtify the delay 
and. diverſion of thoſe forces which had been con- 
ſecrated to the deliverance of Jeruſalem. He 


promiſed, in his own and his father's name, that 
as ſoon as they ſhould be ſeated. on the throne of 
Conſtantinople, they would terminate the long 


ſchiſm of the Greeks, and ſubmit themſelves and 


their people to the lawful ſupremacy of the Ro- 


man church. He engaged to recompenſe the 
labours and merits of the cruſaders, by the im- 
mediate payment of two hundred thouſand marka 
of ſilver; to accompany them in perſon to Egypt; 
or, if it ſhould be judged more advantageous, to 
maintain, during a year, ten thouſand men, and, 
during his life, five hundred knights, for the ſer- 


vice of the Holy Land. Theſe tempting condi. 


tions were accepted by the republic of Venice; 
and the eloquence of the doge and marquis-per- 
ſuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, 
with eight barons of France, to join in the glo- 
rious enterpriſe.” A treaty of offenſive and defen- 
ſive alliance was confirmed by their oaths and 
ſeals; and each individual, according to his ſitua- 
tion and character, was ſwayed by the hope of 
public or private advantage ; by the honour- of 
reſtoring an exiled monarch; or by the ſincere 


and probable opinion, that their efforts in Pale- 


ſtine would be fruitleſs and unavailing, and that 
the acquiſition of Conſtantinople muſt precede 


= c rag the recovery of Jeruſalem. But they 


were 
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were the chiefs-or equals of a valiant band of free. 
men and volunteers, who thought and acted for 
themſelves :. the ſoldiers and clergy were divided; 


and, if a large majority ſubſcribed to the alliance, 
== the-numbers and-arguments of the diſſidents were 
ſtrong and reſpectable . The boldeſt hearts were 


 appalled-by-the report of the naval power and 


v1 impregnable - ſtrength of Conſtantinople ; and 


their apprehenſions were diſguiſed to the world, 


and perhaps to themſelves, by the more decent 


objections of religion and duty. They alleged 
the ſanctity of a vow, which had drawn them 
from their families and homes to the reſcue of the 


holy ſepulchre; nor ſhould the dark and crooked 


councils of human policy divert them from a pur- 


ſuit, the event of which was in the hands of the 
Almighty; ../ Their firſt offence, the attack of 
Zara, had been ſeverely puniſhed by the reproach 


af their conſcience and the cenſures of the pope; 
nor would they again imbrue their hands in the 


blood of their fellow-chriſtians. The apoſtle of 
Rome had pronounced; ; nor would they uſurp 
the right of avenging with the ſword the ſchiſm 
of the Greeks and the doubtful uſurpation of the 


Byzantine monarch. On theſe principles or pre- 


tences, many pilgrims, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their valour and piety, withdrew from the camp; 
and their retreat was leſs pernicious than the open 
mne appaſition af a emed party, that 
51 Vilehardouin ab Gutter te the ſentiments of the 
two parties. The abbot Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded 


to Paleſtine, was ſent ambaſſador to - ay ps: rand ; and became 
N witneſs of the ſecond ſiege. 
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hboured, on every occaſion, to ſeparate — C H AP. 
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and diſappoint the enterpriſe. =» | 8 
Notwithſtanding this defection, the dopirrare — a i 


of the fleet and army was vigorouſly preſſed by to Con- 


the Venetians; whoſe zeal for the ſervice of the ogg 
royal youth concealed a juſt reſentment: to his A. D. 


1203, 


nation and family. They were mortified by the April 7— 
recent preference which had been given to Piſa June 24. 
the rival of their trade; they had a long arrear 
of debt and injury to Kquidace with the Byzan- 
tine court; and Dandolo might not diſcourage 
the popular tale, that he had been deprived of his 
eyes by the emperor Manuel, who perfidiouſſy 
violated the ſanctity of an ambaſſador. A ſimilar 
armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic: 

it was compoſed of one hundred and twenty flat- 
bottomed veſſels or palanders for the horſes; two 
hundred and forty tranſports filled with men and 
arms; ſeventy: ſtoreſhips laden with proviſions; 
and fifty ſtout nn well prepared for the en- 
counter of an enemy **. While the wind was 
favourable, the ſky ens; and the water ſmooth, 
every eye was fixed with wonder and delight on 
the ſcene of military and naval pomp which over- 
ſpread the ſea. The ſhields of the knights and 
{quires, at once an ornament and a defence, 
were arranged on either ſide of the ſhips 3 the 


54 The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the 
motive and the means of ſearching in the archives of Venice the 
memorable ſtory of his anceſtor. His brevity ſeems. to accuſe 
the copious and more recent ne of Sanudo (in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii.), Blondus, Sabellicus, and 


Rhamnufius. | 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


CHA'P. banners of the nations and families were diſplayed 


LX. 


from the ſtern ; our modern. artillery was ſup. 
plied by three hundred engines for caſting ſtones 
and darts: the fatigues of the way were cheered 
with the ſound of muſic; and the ſpirits of the 
adventurers/were raiſed by the mutual aſſurance, 


that forty thouſand: chriſtian heroes were equal to 
the conqueſt of the world **. In the navigation“ 


from Venice and Zara, the fleet was ſucceſs- 
fully ſteered by the {kill and experience of the 
Venetian pilots : at Durazzo, the confederates 
firſt landed on the territories of the Greek em- 
pire': the iſle of Corfu afforded a ſtation and re- 


pole 3 ; they doubled without accident the perilous 


cape of Malea, the ſouthern point of Peloponeſus 
or the Morea; made a deſcent in the iſlands of 
Negropont and Andros; and caſt anchor at Aby. 


dus on the Aſiatic ſide of the Helleſpont. Theſe 


preludes of conqueſt were eaſy and bloodleſs ; 
the Greeks of the provinces, without patriotiſm 


or courage, were cruſhed by an irreſiſtible force; 
the preſence of the lawful heir might juſtify their 


obedience ; and it was rewarded by the modeſty 
and diſcipline of the Latins. As they penetrated 
through the Helleſpont, the magnitude of their 
27 Was W in a narrow channels and 


55 Villckardouin, No 62. His feeling and anda are ori- 
ginal; he often weeps, but he rejoices in the glories and perils o 
war with a ſpirit unknown to a ſedentary writer. 

s In this voyage, almoſt all the geographical names are cor- 
rupted by the Latins. The modern appellation of Chalcis, and 
all Eubcea, is derived from its Euripus, Evripo, Negri-po, Negro 
Pont, which diſhonours our maps Go Anville, Geographie An- 
* tor, i. p. 263.). 
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the face of the waters was darkened with innu- C H Ap; 


merable ſails; They again expanded in the baſon 
of the Propontis, and 'traverſed that placid ſea, 
till they approached the European ſhore, at the 
abbey of St. Stephen, three leagues to the weſt 
of Conſtantinople. The prudent doge diffuaded 
them from diſperſing themſelves in a populous 
and hoſtile land; and, as their ſtock of provis 


LX. 
— 


ſions was reduced, it was reſolved, in the ſeaſon 


of harveſt, to repleniſh their ſtoreſhips in the 
fertile iſlands of the Propontis. With this reſo- 
lution, they directed their courſe; but a ſtrong 


gale, and their own impatience, drove them to 


the eaſtward; and ſo near did they run to the 


ſhore and the city, that ſome vollies of ſtones and 


darts were exchanged between the ſhips and the 
rampart. As they paſſed along, they gazed with 
admiration on the capital of the Eaſt, or, as it 
ſhould ſeem, of the earth; riſing from her ſeven 
hills, and towering over the continents of Eu» 
rope and Aſia. The ſwelling domes and lofty 
ſpires of five hundred palaces and churches, were 
gilded by the ſun and reflected in the waters 
the walls were crowded with ſoldiers and ſpec- 
tators, whoſe numbers they beheld, of whoſe 
temper they were ignorant ; . and each heart was 
chilled by the reflection, that, ſince the beginning 
of the world, ſuch an enterpriſe had never been 
undertaken by fuch an handful of warriors. But 
the momentary apprehenſion was diſpelled by 
hope and valour ; and every. man, ſays the mar- 
ſhal of Champagne, glanced his eye on the ſword 
or lance which he muſt ſpeedily uſe in the glo« 

rious 


2 


a THE DECLINE: AND- FALL 


8 AP. rious conflict , 1. The. Latins caſt anchor before 
—.— Chalcedon; — only were left in the 
veſſels; the ſoldiers, horſes, and arms, were 
ſafely landed; and, in the luxury of an Imperial 
palace, the barons taſted the firſt fruits of their 
ſucceſs. On the third day, the. fleet and army 
moved towards Scutari, the Aſiatic ſuburb of 
Conſtantinople ; a detachment: ef five hundred 
Greek horſe was ſurpriſed and defeated by four- 
ſcore French knights; and in a halt of nine days, 
the camp was n [26,465 * . and 
Fruitlefs In — the . of z great er it 
| 1 | milby-ſeem ſtrange, that I have not deſcribed the 
the empe- obſtacles which ſhould" have checked the progreſs | 
of the ſtrangers. - The Greeks, in truth, were an 
_ unwarlike people; but they were rich, induſtri- 
ous, and ſubject to the will of a ſingle man: had 
that man been capable of fear, when his enemies 
were at a diſtance, or of courage, when they ap- 
proached his -perſon. The - firſt rumour of his 
 nephiew's alliance with the French and Venetians 
was deſpiſed by the uſurper Alexius; his fatterers 
' perſuaded him, that in this contempt he was bold 
and fincere; and each evening in the cloſe of the 
banquet, he thrice diſcomfited the "Barbarians of 
the Weſt. + Theſe Barbarians had been juſtly ter- 
| rified by the report of his naval power; and the 
| R Me . 1 Conftantinople «ft 


* L could 


* Et nchie que il ne ot & hardi cui le cuer ne frenift (c. 67. ) 

- Chaſcuns xegardoit ſes armes. . . que par tems en aront 
meſtier (e. 68.). Such is the honeſty of courage. 

2 Fandem urbem plus in ſolis navibus piſcatorum Abundare, 
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OF /THE/ROMAN "EMPIRE: 
could have manned à fleet, to ſink them in the 
Adriatic, or ſtop their entrance in the mouth of 


the Helleſpont. But all force may be annühilated 
by the negligence of the prince and the venality of 


al 
— 


his miniſters” The great duke, or admiral, made 


a ſcandalous q almoſt a public, auction of -the fails; 


the maſts, and the rigging; the royal foreſts were 


reſerved for the more important purpoſe of the 
ſays Nicetas, were guarded 


chace; and the trees, 


by the eunuchs, like thegroves of religious wor- 
ſhip. From his dream of pride, Alexius was 
awakened by the fiege of Zara and the rapid ad · 
vances of the Latins 5' as ſobn as he ſaw the danger 
was real, he thouglit it inevitable; and his vain 


preſumption was loſt in abjedt deſpondeney and 
deſpair. He fuffered” theſe contemptible Barba- 


rians to pitch their camp in the ſight of the palace; 


and his apprehenſions were thinly diſguiſed by the 


pomp and menace of a-fuppliant embaſſy. The 


ſovereign of the Romans Was aſtoniſfed (his am- 
baſſadors were inſtructed to ſay) at the hoſtile 


appearance of the ſtrangers. 
were ſincere in their vow for the deliverance of 


II theſe pilgrims 6 
Jeruſalem, his: voice: muſt applaud, and his trea- 


ſures ſhould aſſiſt, their pious deſign; but ſhould 


they dare to anvade the ſanctuary of empire, their 


numbers, were they den times more conſiderable, 


odd aye | mn pi e eee e | 


— _— GM : 


quam nos in toto navigio, ' Habebat £ enim 1 mille 2 ſexcentas oft. 


. Catorias naves... . Bellicas autem five mercatorias habebant 


infinite multituchuis et nen tutiſimum. Gunther; ü . 
c. 8. p, 10. 


59. Kabacig lepoy ano. — Ny 2 ua beten. n ate 


reran. Nioetas. in Alex. Comneno, I. iii. e. 9. p38. 93 8 
TXT -. Þ | The 
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- Paſſage of 

the Boſe 
horus, 

J uly 6. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL - 
The anſwer of the doge and barons was ' ſimple 


and m ous. In the cauſe of honour and 
juſtice,” they ſaid, ©. we deſpiſe the uſurper of 
Greece, his threats, and his offers. Our friend- 
„ ſhip and his allegiance are due to the lawful heir, 
c to the young prince who is ſeated among us, 
4 and to his father, the emperor Iſaac, who has 


been «deprived of his ſceptre, his freedom, and 
e his eyes, by the crime of an ungrateful brother. 


Let that brother confeſs bis guilt, and implore 


_ 6: forgiveneſs, and we ourſelves will intercede, 


«+, that\he-may be permitted to live in affluence 
te an ſeturity. But let him not inſult us by a 


„ fecond meſſage: our reply will be e in 


5 arms, in the palace of Conſtantinople.” 


On the tenth day of their encampment at "a | 


tari;' the cruſaders prepared themſelves, as ſol- 
diers and as catholies, for the paſſage of the Boſ- 
pherus. Perilous indeed was the adventure; 
the ſtream was broad and rapid; in a calm the 
current of the Euxine might drive down the 


quid and unextinguiſhable: fires of the Greeks; 


and the oppoſite ſhores of Europe were defended 
by ſeventy thouſand horſe and foot in 


formidable 
array. On this memorable day, which happened 


to be bright and pleaſant, the Latins were diſtri- 


Hutedl in ſix battles or diviſions; the firſt, or van- 


guard, was led by the count of Flanders, one of 


the moſt powerful of the Chriſtian princes in the 
kill and number of his Croſs-bows. The four 


ſucceſſive battles. of the French were commanded 


by his brother Henry, the counts of St. Pol and 
Mas and-Matthew of Montmorency, th 


the laſt of 


whom 


r ** * 


— ua . came. SO. ac... 
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whom was honoured by the voluntary ſervice of C 5 2 P. 
the marſhal and nobles of Champagne. The | 


ſixth diviſion, the rear-guard and reſerye of the 
army, was conducted by the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, at the head of the Germans and Lombards. 
The chargers, ſaddled, with their long capari- 
ſons dragging on the ground, were embarked in 
the flat palanders ; and the knights ſtood by 
the ſide of their horſes, in complete armour, 
their helmets laced, and their lances in their 
hands. Their numerous train of /erjeants © and 
archers occupied the tranſports ; and each tranſ- 
port was towed by the ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of a 
galley. i The fix diviſions traverſed the Boſpho- 
rus, without encountering an enemy or an ob- 
ſtacle; to land the foremoſt was the wiſh, to 
conquer or die was the reſolution, of every 
diviſion and of every ſoldier. Jealous of the 
pre- eminence of danger, the knights in their 
heavy armour leaped into the ſea, when it roſe as 
high as their girdle; the ſerjeants and archers 
were animated by their valour; and the ſquires, 


65 1 the verſion of vignere I adopt the well-founding word 
palander, which is ſtill uſed, I believe, in the Mediterranean. 


But had I written in French, I ſhould have preferred the original 


and expreſſive denomination of v or buffers, from the Hui, 
or door, which was let down as a draw-bridge ; but which, at 
ſea, was cloſed into the fide of the ſhip (fee Ducange au Ville- 


hardouin, No 14. and Joinville, p. 27; 28. edit. du Louvre). 


61 To avoid the vague expreſſions of followers, &c. I uſe, after 
Villehardouin, the word /erjcants for all horſemen-who were not 
knights, There were ſerjeants at arms, and ſerjeants at law; 
and if we viſit the parade and Weſtminſter-hall, we may obſerve 
the ſtrange reſult of the diſtinction D tr A 1 
Lervientes, &c. tom. vi. p. 226-231. ). 


* Va ketüng 
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CH HA! P. letting down the draw-bridges of the palanders, led 
— the horſes to the ſhore. Before the ſquadrons could 
mount, and form and couehtheir lances, the ſeventy 
thouſand Greeks had vaniſhed from their ſight; 
the timid Alexius gave the example to his troops; 
and it was only by the plunder of his rich pavi- 
Hons that the Latins were informed that, they had 
fought againſt an emperor. In the firſt aſter 
nation of the flying enemy, they reſolved by a 
double attack to open the entrance of the har- 
bour. The tower of Galata *, in the ſuburb of 
Pera, was attacked and ſtormed by the French, 
while the Venetians aſſumed the more difficult 
_ taſk of forcing the boom or chain that was 
ſtretched from that tower to the Byzantine ſhore. 
Acſter ſome fruitleſs: attempts, their intrepid perſe- 
; | verance prevailed : twenty ſhips of war, the relics 
of the Grecian navy, were either ſunk or taken: 
the enormous and maſfy links of iron were cut 
afunder by the ſhears, or broken by the weight, of 
the gallies ®; and the Venetian fleet, ſafe and 
triumphant; rode at anchor in the port of Con- 
Wen By theſe, daring ee, a 


65 It i veccdlef to Ae, that on the ſubject of Galata, the 
55 ; * &c. Ducange is accurate and full. Conſult likewiſe the 
proper chapters of the C. P. Chriſtiana of the ſame author. The 
inhabitants of Galata were ſo vain and ignorant, that they ap- 
plied to themſelves St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians. 
„The veſſel that broke the chain was named the Eagle, Aquila 
(Dandol. Chronicon. p. 322:), which Blondus (de Geſtis Venet.) 
| has changed into Aguilo the north wind. Ducange, Obſervations, 
No 830 maintains the latter reading; but he had not ſeen the 
iS reſpectable text of Dandolo, nor did he enough conſider the to- 
pography of the harbour. The ſouth-eaſt would have been a 
aye effectual wind. n | 
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remnant of twenty thouſand: Latins ſolicited the 
licence of beſieging a capital which contained above 


four hundred thouſand inhabitants “, able, though 
not willing, to bear arms in the 4 of their 


country. Such an account would indeed ſuppoſe 


à population of near two millions; but whatever 


abatement may be required in the numbers of the 
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Greeks, the belief of thoſe numbers wall equally 


exalt the fearleſs ſpirit of their aſſailants. 


In the choice of the attack, the French and Ve-. 


netians were divided by their habits of life and 
warfare. ' The former affirmed with truth, that 
Conſtantinople was moſt acceflible on the fide of 
the ſea and the harbour. The latter might aſſert 
with honour, that they had long enough truſted 
their lives and fortunes to a frail bark and a pre- 
carious element, and loudly demanded a trial of 
knighthood, a firm ground, and a cloſe onſet, 
either on foot or horſeback. After a prudent 
compromiſe, of employing the two nations by 
ſea and land, in the ſeryice beſt ſuited to their 
character, the fleet covering the army, they both 
proceeded from the entrance to the extremity of 
the harbour : the ſtone bridge of the river was 
haſtily repaired ; and the ſix battles of the French 
formed their encampment againſt the front of the 


64 Quatre cens mil homes ou plus (Villehardouin, No 134.), 


muſt be underſtood of men of a military age. Le Beau (Hiſt, du 


Bas Empire, tom. xx. p. 417:) allows Conſtantinople a million of 
inhabitants, of whom 60,000 horſe, and an infinite number of 
foot ſoldiers, In its preſent decay, the capital of the Ottoman 
empire may contain 400,000 ſouls (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 4or, 
402.); but as the Turks keep no regiſters, and as circumſtances 
are fallacious, it is impoſſible to aſcertain (Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabie, tom. i. p. 18; 19.) the real populouſneſs of their cities, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
l the baſis of the triangle. which runs about 


four miles from the port to the Proponitis®. On 
the edge of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty 


_ rampart, they had leiſure to contemplate the dif. 


ficulties of their enterpriſe. The gates to the 
right and left of their narrow camp poured forth 
frequent fallies of cavalry and light-infantry, which 
cout off their ſtragglers, fwept the country of pro- 
viſions, ſounded the alarm five or fix times in the 
courſe of each day, and compelled them to plant 
a pallifade, and fink an 'entrenchment, for their 
immediate ſafety. In the ſupplies and convoys 
the Venetians had been too ſparing, or the Franks 
too voracious : the uſual complaints of hunger 
and ſcarcity were heard, and perhaps felt : their 
ſtock. of flour would be exhauſted i in three weeks; 
and their diſguſt of ſalt meat tempted them to 
taſte the fleſh of their horſes. The trembling 
uſurper was ſupported by Theodore Laſcaris, his 
ſon-in-law, a valiant youth, who aſpired to fave 
and to rule his country ; the Greeks, regardleſs 
of that country, were awakened to the defence of 
their religion; but their firmeſt hope was in the 
ſtrength and ſpirit of the Varangian guards, of 
the Danes and N as they are named in the 
writers of the times. After ten days inceſſant 

ee labour, 


65 On the moſt correct plans of Conſtantinople, I know not 
how to meaſure more than 4coo paces. Yet Villehardouin com- 
putes the ſpace at three leagues (No 86.). If his eye were not de- 
ceived, he muſt reckon by the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, 
which might ſtill be uſed in Champagne. | 

66 The guards, the Varangi, are ſtyled by Vi Villehardouin (No 
29. 95, &c.), Englois et Danois avec leurs haches. Whatever 
had been their origin, a French pilgrim could not be miſtaken in 


the nations of which they were at that time compoſed. 


ſ 
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labour, the ground was levelled, the ditch filled, © 12 K - 


8 the approaches of the beſiegers were regularly 
made, and two hundred and fifty engines of 
7 aſſault exerciſed their various powers to clear the 
8 rampart, to batter the walls, and to ſap the foun- 
h dations. © On the firſt appearance of a breach, 
h the ſcaling-ladders were applied: the numbers 
0 that defended the vantage ground repulſed and 
K oppreſſed the adventurous Latins; but they ad- 
it mired the reſolution of fifteen knights and ſer- 
* jeants, who had gained the aſcent, and main- 
5 tained their perilous ſtation till they were preci- 
in pitated or made priſoners by, the Imperial guards. 
i On the ſide of the harbour the naval attack was 
1 more ſucceſsfully condutted by the Venetians 1% 
7 and that induſtrious people employed every re- 
2 ſource that was known and practiſed before the 
8 invention of gunpowder. A double line, three 
i bow. hots in front, was formed by the gallies and 
f ſhips; and the ſwift motion of the tormer was 
5 ſupported by the weight and loftineſs of the 
f latter, whoſe decks, and poops, and turret, were 
F the platforms of military engines, that diſcharged 
f their ſhot over the heads of the firſt line. The 
5 ſoldiers, who leaped from the gallies on ſhore, 
4 immediately planted and aſcended their ſcaling- 
7 ladders, while the large ſhips, advancing more 


flowly into the intervals, and lowering a draw- 
bridge, opened a way through the air from their 
maſts to the rampart. In the midſt of the con- 
flict, the doge, a venerable and conſpicuous 
form, ſtood aloft in complete armour on the 
x ſk+ prow 
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1 prow of his galley. The. great ſtandard of St. 
— Mark was diſplayed before him; his threats, pro- 
miſes, and exhortations, urged the- diligence of 
the rowers; his veſſel was the firſt that ſtruck; 
and Dandolo was the firſt. warrior on the vad 
The nations admired the magnanimity of the 
blind old man, without reflecting that his age 
and infirmities diminiſhed the price of life, and 
enhanced the value of immortal glory. On a 
ſudden, by an inviſible hand (for the ſtandard- 
bearer was probably flain), the banner of the 
republic was fixed on the rampart: twenty-five 
towers were rapidly occupied; and, by the cruel 
expedient of fire, the Greeks were driven from 
the adjacent quarter. The doge had diſpatched 
the intelligence of his ſucceſs, when he was check- 
ed by the danger of his confederates. Nobly 
declaring that he would rather die with the pil- 
grims than gain a victory by their deſtruction, 
Dandolo relinquiſhed: his advantage, recalled his 
troops, and haſtened to the ſcene of action. He 
found the fix weary diminutive battles of the French 
encompaſſed by fixty ſquadrons of the Greek ca - 
valry, the leaſt of which was more numerous 
than the largeſt of their diviſions. Shame and 
deſpair had provoked Alexius to the laſt effort of 
a general ſally; but he was awed by the firm 
order and manly aſpe& of the Latins ; and, after 
ſkirmiſhing at a diſtance, withdrew his troops in 
the cloſe of the evening. The ſilence or tumult 
of the night exaſperated his fears; and the timid 
N collecting a treaſure of ten thouſand 
4 Pounds 
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pounds of gold, baſely deſerted his wife, his peo- C g A P. 
ple, and his fortune; threw himſelf into a bark. — 


ſtole through the Boſphorus, and landed in ſhame- 
ful ſafety in an obſcure harbour of Thrace. As 
ſoon as they were appriſed of his flight, the Greek 
nobles ſought pardon and peace in the dungeon 
where the blind Haac expected each hour the viſit 
of the executioner. Again ſaved and exalted: by 
the viciſſitudes of fortune, the captive in his im- 
perial robes was replaced on the throne, and ſur- 
rounded with proſtrate ſlaves, whoſe real terror 


and affected joy he was incapable of diſcerning. 


At the dawn of day hoſtilities were ſuſpended ; 
and the Latin chiefs were ſurpriſed by a meſſage 
from the lawful and reigning emperor, who was 
impatient to embrace his ſon and to reward his 
generous deliverers 7, g 
But theſe generous deliverers were unwilling to 
releaſe their hoſtage, till they had obtained from 
his father the payment, or at leaſt the promiſe, of 


their recompenſe. They choſe four ambaſſadors, 


Matthew of Montmorency, our hiſtorian the mar- 
ſhal of Champagne, and two Venetians, to congra- 


tulate the emperor. The gates were thrown open 


on their approach, the {treets on both ſides were 
lined with the battle-axes of the Daniſh and Eng- 


67 For the firſt ſiege and conqueſt of Conſtantinople, we may 
read the original letter of the cruſaders to Innocent III. Geſta, 
c. 91. p. 533, 534. Villehardouin, No 75—99. Nicetas in Alexio 


Reftora- 
tion of 
the empe- 
ror Iſaac 
Angelus, 
and his 
fon Alex- 
ius, 


July 19. 


Comnen. I. iii. c. 10. p. 349—352. Dandolo, in Chron. p. 322. 


Gunther, and his abbot Martin, were not yet returned from 
their obſtinate pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, or St. John d' Acre, where 
the greateſt part of the company had died of the plague. 


liſh 
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* 4 p. liſh guard: the preſence- chamber glittered with 


d jewels, the falſe ſubſtitutes of virtue and 


E507 gold-an 
power; by the fide of the blind Iſaac, his wife 


was * the ſiſter of the king of Hungary; 
and by her appearance, the noble matrons of 
Greece were drawn from their” domeſtic retire- 
ment, and mingled with the circle of ſenators 
and ſoldiers. The Latins, by the mouth of the 
marſhal, ſpoke like men, conſcious of their merits, 
but who reſpected the work of their own hands; 
and the emperor clearly ynderſtood, that his 
ſon's engagements with Venice and the pilgrims 
muſt be ratified without heſitation or delay. 
Withdrawing into a private chamber with the 
_ empreſs,” a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambaſſadors, the father of young Alexius 
enquired with ſome anxiety into the nature of 
his ſtipulations. The ſubmiſſion of the Eaſtern 
empire to the pope, the fuccour of the Holy Land, 
and a preſent contribution of two hundred thou- 
ſand marks of filver—* Theſe. conditions are 
% weighty,” was his prudent reply; © they are 
cc hard to accept, and difficult to perform. But no 
„ conditions can exceed the meaſure of your 
“ ſervices and deſerts.” After this ſatisfactory 
aſſurance, ' the barons mounted on horſeback, and 
introduced the heir of Conſtantinople to the city 
and palace: his youth and marvellous adventures 
engaged every heart in his favour, .and Alexius 
was ſolemnly crowned with his father in the dome 
of St. Sophia. In the firſt days of his reign, the 
people, already bleffed with the reſtoration of 
e and peace, was delighted by the joyful 

cataſtrophe 
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were covered by the poliſhed ſurface of pleaſure 
and loyalty. "The mixture of two difcordant 
nations in the ſame capital, might have been 
pregnant with miſchief and danger; and the 
ſuburb of Galata, or Pera, was aſſigned for the 
quarters of the French and Venetians. But the 
liberty of trade and familiar intercourſe was al- 
lowed between the friendly nations; and each 
day the pilgrims were tempted by devotion or 
curioſity to viſit the churches and palaces of Con- 
ſtantinople. Their rude minds, infenſible per- 
haps of the finer arts, were aſtoniſhed by the 
magnificent ſcenery: and the poverty of their 
native towns enhanced the populouſneſs and 

riches of the firſt metropolis of Chriſtendom'®. 
Deſcending from his ſtate, young Alexius was 
prompted by intereſt and gratitude to repeat his 
frequent and familiar viſits to his Latin allies ; 
and in the freedom of the table, the gay petu- 
lance of the French ſometimes' forgot the empe- 
ror of the Eaſt ®. In their more ſerious confe- 
rences, it was agreed, that the re- union of the 


63 Compare, in the rude energy of Villehardouin (No 66. I00.), 
the infide and outſide views of Conſtantinople, and their impreſ- 
ſion on the minds of the pilgrims : cette ville (ſays he) que de 
totes les autres ere ſouveraine, See the parallel paſſages of Ful- 
cherius Carnotenſis, Hiſt, Hieroſol. I. i. c. 4. and Will. Tyr. ii. 3. 


XX. 26. 
69 As they played at dice, the Latins took off his diadem, and 


clapped on his head a woollen or hairy cap, To patyaunperee xas 
an v reffun a ov u ( Nicetas, p P. 35 8 4). If theſe merry 
companions were Venetians, it was the inſolence of trade and a 


commonwealth, 
two 


cataſtrophe of the tragedy; and the diſcontent CH A P. 
of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, , 


eng W eviitches; muſt be the reſult of patience and 
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— time; but avarice was leſs tractable than zeal; 


and a large ſum was inſtantly diſburſed to appeaſe 
the wants, and filence the importunity, of the 


cCruſaders . Alexius was alarmed by the a ap- 


- 855+): 


proaching hour of their departure : their abſence 
might have relieved him from the engagement 
which he was yet incapable of performing; but 
his friends would have left him, naked and 
alone, to the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious 


nation. He wiſhed to bribe their ſtay, the delay 
of a year, by undertaking to defray their expence, 
and to ſatisfy, in their name, the freight of the 
Venetian veſſels. The offer was agitated in 
the council of the barons; and, after a repetition 


of their debates and ſcruples, a majority of votes 
again acquieſced in the advice of the doge and the 


prayer of the young emperor. At the price of 
ſixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on 


the marquis of Montferrat to lead him with an 
army round the provinces of Europe; to eſtab- 


Tiſh his authority, and purſue his uncle, while 
Conſtantinople was awed by the preſence of 
Baldwin and his confederates of France and 
Flanders. The expedition was ſucceſsful; the 
blind emperor exulted in the ſucceſs of his arms, 
and liſtened to the predictions of his flatterers, 


70 Villehardouin, N IoT, Dandolo, p. wad The doge affirms, 
that Fe Venetians were paid more ſlowly than the French; but he 


dns, that the hiſtories of the two nations differed on that ſub- 
ject. Had he read Villehardoyin ? The Greeks complained, 
: however, quod totius. Græciæ opes tranſtuliſſet (Gunther, Hiſt. 


CP. c. 13.) bes, the laentations and inveQves of Nicetas (p- 
| tat 
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that the ſame Providence which had raiſed him CHAP. 
from the dungeon to the throne, would heal his TI , 
gout, reſtore his ſight. and watch over the long 
proſperity of his reign. Yet the mind of the ſuſ- 
picious old man was tormented by the riſing a 
glories of his ſon; nor could his pride conceal 
from his envy, that, while his own name | was 
pronounced in faint and reluctant acclamations, 
the royal youth was the theme of ſpontaneous and 
univerſal praiſe ”*. 
By the recent invaſion, the Greeks were awk Quarrd 
ened from a dream of nine centuries ; from the vain Geeks 
Rad 7 that the capital of the Ronin empire and La 
was impregnable to foreign arms. The ſtrangers ot 
the Weſt had violated the city, and beſtowed the 
. ſceptre, of Conſtantine: their Imperial clients 
ſoon became, as unpopular as themſelves : the 
well-known vices of Iſaac were rendered {till | more 
contemptible by his infirmities ; and the young 
Alexius was hated as an apoſtate, who had re- 
nounced the manners and religion of his country. 
Hlis ſecret covenant with the Latins was divulged 
or ſuſpected; the people, and eſpecially the 
clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith and 
ſuperſtition ; and every convent, and every ſhop, 
reſounded with the ge of the church and the 
tyranny of the pope . An empty treaſury could 
N 1 
#1 The reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies three books i; in 
Nicetas, p. 291—352. The ſhort reſtoration of Iſaac and his ſon 
is diſpatched in five chapters, p. 352—362. 
72 When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his impious league, he 
beſtows the 8 0 names on the DEL 's new religion; eg xa 


æromorarνο. « ran tg. TV ru Hara ry H. amel 
52 (457A- 
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on E P. if ſupply the demands of regal luxury and fo - 
Gt reign extortion: the Greeks refuſed to avert, by 
A general tax, the impending evils of ſervitude 


and pillage; the; oppreſſion of the rich excited 
a more dangerous and perſonal reſentment; and 
if the emperor melted the plate, and deſpoiled the 
images, of the ſanctuary, he ſeemed to juſtify the 
complaints of hereſy and ſacrilege. During the 


abſence of marquis Boniface and his Imperial 


pupil, Conſtantinople was viſited with a calamity 
which might be. juſtly imputed to the zeal and 
indiſcretion of the F pilgrims ?*. In one of 


- . their viſits to the city, they were ſcandalized by 


an the aſpect of a moſch or ſynagogue, in which 
one God was worſhipped, without a partner or a 
ſon. Their effectual mode of controverſy was to 


attack the infidels with the ſword, and their habi- © 


tation with fire: but the infidels, and fome 
Chriſtian neighbours, preſumed to defend their 


byes and properties; and the flames which bi- 
gotry ry had. kindled conſumed the moſt orthodox 
and innocent ſtructures. During eight days and 


- nights, the conflagration ſpread above a league in 


front, from the harbour to the Propontis, over 


_ the. thickeſt and moſt populous regions of the 
city. It is not eafy to count the ſtately churches 
and. palaces ance were reduced to a ſmoking Di, 


_ —— - 


« » traben Te nav jprrratunory Twy rale PMH⁰j,,ẽH, Hwy FA 348.). 


Such was the ere language of every Greek to the laſt gaſp of 
the empire. : 
1 Nicetas(p. 355.) is poſitive in the charge, and ſpecifies the 


Flemings (Hie), though he is wrong in ſuppoſing it an an- 


dient name. Villehardouin (No 107.) exculpates the barons, and 
; -* "ard (perhaps affetedly ignorant) of the names' "of the 


5 to 
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were involved in the common deſtruction... By 
this outrage, which the doge and the barons in 
vain affected to diſclaim, the name of the Latins 


became ſtill more unpopular; and the colony of 


that nation, above fifteen thouſand perſons, con- 
ſulted their ſafety. in a haſty retreat from the city 
to the protection of their ſtandard in the ſuburb 
of Pera. The emperor returned in triumph; 
but the firmeſt and moſt dextrous policy. would 
have been inſufficient to ſteer him through the 
tempeſt, which. overwhelmed the perſon and go- 
vernment of that unhappy youth. His own ancli- 
nation, and his father's advice, attached him to 


his benefactors; but Alexius heſitated between 


gratitude and patriotiſm, between the fear of his 
ſubjects and of his allies . By his feeble and fluc- 


tuating conduct he loſt the eſteem and confidence 


of both; and, while he invited the marquis of 
Montferrat to occupy the palace, he ſuffered the 
nobles to conſpire, and the people to arm, for 


the deliverance of their country. Regardleſs of 


his painful ſituation, the Latin chiefs repeated 
their demands, reſented his delays, ſuſpected his 
intentions, and exacted a decifive anſwer of peace 


or war. The haughty ſummons was delivered by 


three French knights and three Venetian deputies, 
* nad their ſwords, mounted * W 


4 1 the ſuſpicions and complaints of Nicetas p. 359 — 
362.) with the blunt charges of Baldwin of Flanders (Geſta 


Innocent. III. c. 92. p. 334. ), cum patriarcha et mole nobilium, 


nobis promiſſis perjurus et mendax. 
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to value the merchandiſe; that periſhed in the CHAP. 
trading ſtreets, or to number the families that — 2 


— 


parted without betraying any ſymptoms of fear; 


=_ 
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>, pierced through che angry multitude; and entered 
with a fearleſs countenance the palace and pre- 
ſence of the Greek emperor. In a peremptory 


tone, they recapitulated their ſervices and hit 
engagements; and boldly declared, that unleſs 
cheir juſt claims were fully and immediately ſatiſ- 


fed; they ſhould:no longer hold him either as 2 


Gvereign or a friend. After this defiance, the 
firſtthathadeverwoundedan Imperial ear, they de- 


but their eſcape from a ſervile palace and à fu- 


miſtook their rage for valour,; their numbers for 


rious.city/aſtoniſhed/the ambaſſadors themſelves ; 


and their e n ee 


e eee C3 a 10 40 
Among the "OE all REN and iſdam 
were-overborne by the impetuous multitude; who 


; and their fanaticiſm for the ſupport and 


Inſpiration of Heaven. In the eyes of both na- 
_ - Hions: Alexius was falſe and contemptible: the 


haſe and ſpurious. race of the Angeli was rejected 


With clamorous diſdain; and the people of Con- 
lantinople encompaſſed the ſenate, to demand at 
their hands a mare worthy- emperor. |. To every 
Aenator, conſpicuous by his birth or dignity, they 


ſueceſſtyely preſented the purple: by each ſenator 


the deadly garment was repulſed :: the canteſt 
laſted three days; and we may: learn from the 


Hiſtorian Nicetas, one of the members of the 


aſſembly, that fear and weakneſs were the guar- 
TOY! of their loyalty.” A phantom, who vaniſh- 
ed in oblivion, was fordbly, APSR. by the 


: Crowd; 
— 81.4 7 
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crowd; but the author of the tumult, and the C * A p. 
leader of the war, was a prince of the houſe of — 1 8 — 


Ducas; and his common appellation of Alexius 


muſt be diſcriminated by the epithet of Mour- 
zouffe“, which in the vulgar idiom expreſſed the 


cloſe junction of his black and ſhaggy eye-brows. 
At once a patriot and a courtier, the perfidious 
Mourzoufle, who was not deſtitute of cunning 
and courage, oppoſed the Latins both in ſpeech 
and action, inflamed the paſſions and prejudices 


of the Greeks, and inſinuated himſelf into the 


favour and confidence of Alexius, who truſted 
him with the office of great chamberlain, and 
tinged his buſkins with the colours of royalty. 
At the dead of night he ruſhed into the bed- 
chamber with an affrighted aſpect, exclaiming, 
that. the palace was attacked by the people and 
| betrayed by the guards. Starting from his couch, 
the unſuſpecting prince threw himſelf into the 
arms of his enemy, who had contrived his- eſcape 
by a private ſtaircaſe. But that ſtaircaſe termi- 
nated in a. priſon; Alexius was ſeized, ſtripped, 
and loaded with chains ; and, after taſting ſome 
days the bitterneſs of death, he was poiſoned, or 
ſtrangled, or beaten with clubs, at the command, 
and in the preſence, of the tyrant. The emperor 
Iſaac Angelus ſoon followed his ſon to the grave, 


75 His name was Nicholas Canabus ; he deſerved the praiſe of 
Nicetas and the vengeance of Mourzoufle (p. 363.). 
76 Villehardouin (No 116.) ſpeaks of him -as a favourite, with- 


out knowing that he was a prince of the blood, Angelus and 
Ducat. Ducange, who pries into every corner, believes him to 


be the fon of Iſaac Ducas Sebaſtocrator, and ſecond couſin of 
young Alexius. 


Vol. XI. Q TED and 


Alezius 
and his 
father de- 
poſed by 
Mour- 
zoufle, 


Feb. 8. 
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2 Mourzoufle, perhaps, might ſpare the ſuper- 
fluous crime of haſtening the extinction of impo- 
_ tence and blindneſs. 

be death of the emperors, and the ufurpation 


ef Mourzoufle, had changed the nature of the 


quarrel. It was no longer the diſagreement of 
allies who over-valued their ſervices, or neglected 


4 their obligations: the French and Venetians for- 


got their complaints againſt Alexius, dropt a tear 

n the untimely fate of their companion, and 
— revenge againſt the perfidious nation who 
had crowned his affaſſin. Vet the prudent doge 
was ſtill inclined to negociate ; he aſked as a debt, 


= fubſidy, or a fine, fifty thouſand pounds of 


gold, about two millions ſterling; nor would 


the conference have been abruptly broken, if the 
zeal, or policy, of Mourzoufle had not refuſed to 


 faerifice the Greek church to the ſafety of the 


ſtate”, © Amidſt the invectives of his foreign and 


. domeſtic enemies, we may diſcern, that he was 


not unworthy of the character which he had 


| 557] - Aſſumed, of the public champion: the ſecond 


fiege of Conftantinople- was far more laborious 


than the firſt; the treaſury was repleniſhed, and 


_ difcipline was reſtored, by a ſevere inquiſition into 


the abuſes of the former reign ; and Mourzoufle, 
an iron mace in his hand, viſiting the poſts, and 
affecting the port and aſpect of a warrior, was 


| an — . of error; to his ſoldiers, at leaſt, and 


n This negociation, "robable i in itſelf, and atteſted by Nicetas 


| (p 365.), is omitted as ſcandalous by the a of Dandolo and 
Villehardouin. 
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to his kinſmen. Before and after the death of CH — P. 


Alexius, the Greeks made two vigorous and well- 
conducted attempts to burn the navy in the har- 
bour; but the ſkill and courage of the Venetians 
repulſed the fire-ſhips; and the vagrant flames 
waſted themſelves without injury in the fea ”*, 
In a no&urnal ſally, the Greek emperor was van- 
quiſhed by Henry, brother of the count of Flan- 
ders: the advantages of number and ſurpriſe 
aggravated the ſhame of his defeat; his buckler 
was found on the field of battle; and the Impe- 
rial ſtandard ?*, a divine image of the Virgin, 
was preſented, as a trophy and a relic, to the 
Ciſterctan monks, the diſciples of St. Bernard. 


Near three months, without excepting the holy 


ſeaſon of Lent, were conſumed in ſkirmiſhes and 


A 
— 


preparations, before the Latins were ready or 


reſolved for a general aſſault. The land · fortifica · 
tions had been found impregnable; and the Ve- 


netian pilots repreſented, that, on the ſhore of 
the Propontis, the anchorage was unſafe, and the 


ſhips muſt be driven by the current far away to 
the ſtreights of the Helleſpont ; a proſpe& not 


unpleaſing to the reluctant pilgrims, who ſought 


every opportunity of breaking the army. From 
the W therefore, the aſſault was deter · 


78 Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the fleet (Geft. c. 92. 
p. 534, 535-); Villehardouin (No 1131152) only deſrribes the 
firſt, It is remarkable, that neither of theſe Warriors obſerve any 
peculiar properties in the Greek fire. 

79 Ducange-(N® 119.) pours forth a torrent of learning on the 
Gonfanon Imperial. This banner of the Virgin is ſhewn at Venice 
as a trophy and relic: if it be genuine, the pious oy muſt 
' have cheated the monks of Citeaux. 
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| — ſieged; and the emperor had placed his ſcarlet 


victory or the aſſurance of a glorious death 


pavillions on a neighbouring height, to direct 
and animate the efforts of his troops. A fearleſs 
ſpectator, whoſe mind could entertain the ideas of 
pomp and pleaſure, might have admired the long 


array of two embattled armies, which extended 


above half a league, the one on the ſhips and 
gallies, the other on the walls and towers raiſed 
above the ordinary level by ſeveral ſtages of 
wooden turrets. Their firſt fury was ſpent in the 
diſcharge of darts, ſtones, and fire, from the 
engines; but the water was deep; the French 
were bold; the Venetians were ſkilful ; ; they ap- 
proached che walls; and a deſperate conflict of 


ſwords, ſpears, and battle-axes, was fought on 


the trembling bridges that grappled the floating, 
to the ſtable, batteries. In more than an hun- 


dred places, the aſſault was urged, and the de- 


fence was ſuſtained ; till the ſuperiority of ground 
and numbers finally prevailed, and the Latin 
trumpets ſounded à retreat. On the enfuing 


days, the attack was renewed with equal vigour 
and a ſimilar event; and, in the night, the doge 


and the barons held a council, apprehenſive only 
for the public danger: not a voice pronounced 


the words of eſcape or treaty ; and each warrior, 
according to his temper, embraced the hope of 


. By 


f bod Villehardouin (Ne 126.) confeſſes, that mult ere grant pe- 
ril; and Guntherus (Hiſt. C. P. c. x3.) affirms, that nulla ſpes 


2 e arridere poterat. "oy the knight deſpiſes thoſe who 


thought 
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By the experience of the former ſiege, the Greeks CH A P. 


were inſtructed, but the Latins were animated; 
and the knowledge, that Conſtantinople might be 
taken, was of more avail than the local precau- 
tions which that knowledge had inſpired for its 


defence. In the third aſſault, two, ſhips were 


linked together to double their ſtrength; a ſtrong 


north wind drove them on the ſhore ; the biſhops. 


of Troyes and Soiſſons led the van; and the au- 
ſpicious names of the pilgrim and the paradiſe 
reſounded along the line“. The epiſcopal ban- 
ners were diſplayed on the walls; an hundred 
marks of ſilver had been promiſed to the firſt 
adventurers ; and if their reward was intercepted 
by death, their names have been immortaliſed by 
fame. Four towers were ſcaled; three gates 


were. burſt open; and the French knights, who 


might tremble .on the waves, felt themſelves in- 


vincible on horſeback on the ſolid ground. Shall 


I relate that the thouſands who guarded the em- 
peror's perſon. fled on the approach and before 
the lance of a ſingle warrior? Their ignomi- 
nious flight is atteſted by their countryman Ni- 
cetas; an army of phantoms marched with the 
French hero, and he was magnified to a giant in 
the eyes of the Greeks. While the fugitives 
| deſerted 


thought of flight, and the monk praiſes his countrymen who 
were reſolved on death. 

8: Baldwin, and all the writers, honour the names of theſe 
two gallies, felici auſpicio. 

8% With an alluſion to Homer, Nicetas calls him ings was, 
nine orgy, or eighteen yards high, a ſtature which would in- 
deed have excuſed the terror of the Greek. On this occaſion, 
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EA P. deſerted their poſts and caſt away their arms, the 
—— Latins entered the city under the banners of their 


leaders: the ſtreets and gates opened for their 
paſſage; and either deſign or accident kindled a 
third conflagration, which conſumed in a few 
hours the meaſure of three of the largeſt cities of 
France *, In the cloſe of evening, the barons 
checked their troops and fortified their ſtations ; 
they were awed by the extent and populoufneſs 
of the capital, which might yet require the labour 
of a month, if the churches and palaces were con- 
ſcious of their internal ſtrength. But in the 
morning, a ſuppliant proceſſion, with croſſes and 
images, announced the ſubmiſſion of the Greeks, 
and deprecated the wrath of the conquerors: the 
uſurper eſcaped through the golden gate; the pa- 
laces of Blachernæ and Boucoleon were occupied 
by the count of Flanders and the marquis of 
Montferrat; and the empire which ſtill bore the 
name of Conſtantine, and the title of Roman, 
was ſubverted by the arms of the r pil- 


| ann | 


Con- 


the kiftorian tems fonder of the marvellous, than of his coun- 
try, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims in the words of the 
pfalmiſt, perſequitur unus ex nobis centurn alienos. 

83 Villehardouin [No 130.) is again ignorant of the authors of 
this more legitimate fire, which is aſcribed by Gunther to a qui- 
dam comes Teutonicus, (. 14.). They ſecm aſhamed, the i incen- 
diaries ! © 

84 For the ſecond fiege and conqueſt of Conſtantinople, ſee 
Villehardouin (Ne 113—132. ), Baldwin's j1d Epiſtle to Innocent 
III. (Geſta, c. 92. p. 534—537-), with the whole reign of Mour- 
zoufle, in Nicetas (p. 363=375.) ; and borrow ſome hints from 
Pandolo (Chron; Venet. p. 323=3 30.) and Gunther (Hiſt: C. P. 
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Conſtantinople had been taken by form; and c JAP, 


no reſtraints, except thoſe of religion and hu- 


2³¹ 


manity, were impoſed on the conquerors by the Pillage of 


acted as their general; and the Greeks, who 
revered his name as that of their future ſovereign, 
were heard to exclaim in, a lamentable tone, 
« Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us!“ 


His prudence or compaſſion opened the gates of 
the city to the fugitives; and he exhorted the 


ſoldiers of the croſs to ſpare the lives of their 
fellow-Chriſtians. The ſtreams of blood that 
flow down the pages of Nicetas, may be reduced 
to the ſlaughter of two thouſand of his unreſiſting 
countrymen **; and the greater part was maf- 


ſacred, not by the ſtrangers, but by the Latins, 
who had been driven from the city, and who ex- 
erciſed the revenge of a triumphant faction. Vet 


of theſe exiles, ſome were leſs mindful of injuries 
than of benefits; and Nicetas himſelf was in- 
debted for his ſafety to the generoſity of a Vene - 


tian merchant. Pope Innocent the third accuſes 


the pilgrims of reſpecting, in their luſt, neither 
age nor ſex, nor religious profeſſion ; and bitterly 
laments that, the deeds of darkneſs, fornication, 
adultery, and inceſt, were perpetrated in open 
day; and that noble matrons and holy nuns 


The former produces an oracle of the Erythræan ſybil, of a great 


armament on the Adriatic, under a blind chief, againſt Byzan- 


tium, &c. Curious enough, were the prediction anterior to the 
fact, 
35 Ceciderunt tamen ea die civium quaſi duo millia, &c. (Gun- 


ther, c. 18.) Arithmetic is an excellent touchſtone to try the 


Teal of paſſion and rhetoric. 


Q 4 5 were 


onſtan- 


laws of war. Boniface marquis of Montferrat ſtill — 
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| CH AP. were polluted by the grooms and peaſants of the 
= Catholic camp. It is indeed probable that the 
hBeence of victory prompted and covered a mul. 


titude of ſins: but it is certain, that the capital 
of the Eaſt contained a ſtock of venal or willing 
beauty, ſufficient to ſatiate the deſires of twenty 
thouſand pilgrims; and female priſoners were no 
longer ſubject to the right or abuſe of domeſtic 
lavery. The marquis of Montferrat was the 
patron of diſcipline and decency; the count of 
Flanders was the mirror of chaſtity: they had 
forbidden, under pain of death, the rape of mar- 
ried women, or virgins, or nuns; and the pro- 
clamation was ſometimes invoked by the van- 
gquiſhed and reſpected by the victors. Their 
cruelty and laſt were moderated by the authority 

of the chiefs, and feelings of the ſoldiers ; for 
we- are no longer deſcribing an irruption of the 
northern ſavages; and however ferocious they 
might ſtill appear, time, policy, and religion, 
had civilized the manners of the French, and 
- ſtill more of the Italians But a free ſcope was 
allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, even 
nin the holy week, by the pillage of Conſtanti- 
: _ Te right of eee * oy oh 


| 20 Quidam (fays Innocent III. Geſta, c. 94. p. OY: nec re- 
ligioni, nec ætati, nec ſexui pepercerunt : ſed - fornicationes, 
adulteria, et inceſtus in occulis omnium exercentes, non ſolum 
/ maritatatas.et viduas, ſed et matronas et virgines Deoque dicatas, 
: expoſuerunt ſpurcitiis garcionum. Villehardouin takes no notice 
of theſe common incidents. 

37 Nicetas ſaved, and afterwards married, a noble virgin (p. 
380.ö), whom a, ſoldier «+ japroo: nero ende 87:Bpwyapervec, had 
es violated i in 18 of the , trrakar rv nne. ph 
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promiſe or treaty, had confiſcated the public and H Ar. 
private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, I _ 
according to its ſize and ſtrength, might lawfully 
execute the ſentence and ſeize the forfeiture. A 
portable and univerſal ſtandard of exchange was 
found in the coined and uncoined metals of gold 
and filver, which each captor at home or abroad 
might convert into the poſſeſſions moſt ſuitable to 
his temper and ſituation. © Of the treaſures, which 
trade and luxury had accumulated, the ſilks, 
velvets, furs, the gems, ſpices, and rich move- 
ables, were the moſt precious, as they could not 
be procured for money in the ruder countries of 
Europe. An order of rapine was inſtituted ; nor Divifion 
was the ſhare. of each individual abandoned to fol. 
induſtry or chance. Under the tremendous. pe- 
nalties .of perjury, excommunication and death, 
the Latins were bound to deliver their plunder 
into the common ſtock : three churches were 
ſeleted for the depoſit and diſtribution of 
the ſpoil: a fingle ſhare was allotted to a foot 
ſoldier; two for a ſerjeant on horſeback ; four to 
a knight; and larger proportions according to 
the rank and merit of the barons” and princes. 
For violating this ſacred engagement, a knight 
belonging to the count of St. Paul was hanged 
with his ſhield and coat of arms round his neck: 
bis example might render ſimilar offenders more 
artful and diſcreet ; but avarice was more power- 
ful than fear; and it is generally believed, that 
the ſecret far exceeded the acknowledged plunder. 
Yet the magnitude of the prize ſurpaſſed the 
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CHA P. largeſt ſcale of experience or expectation *. 


1 


Mi 
of 4 
Gree ks. 


After the whole had been equally divided W 


the French and Venetians, fifty thouſand marks 
were deducted to ſatisfy the debts of the former 


and the demands of the latter. The reſidue of 


the French amounted: to four. hundred thouſand 
marks of ſilverꝰ, about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling; nor can I better appreciate the 
value of that ſum in the public and private tranſl. 


actions of the age, than by defining it as ſeven 
times the annual revenue of * kingdom of * 

land: Moog 1 

In chis great tevoluticn we enjoy the fingular 

felicity of comparing the narratives of Villehar- 


douin and Nicetas; the oppoſite: feelings of the 


pauperibus et advenis cives ditiflirai redderentur (Hiſt, C. P. c. 


marſhal of Champagne and the Byzantine ſena- 
tor. At the firſt view it ſhould ſeem that the 


88 Of the general maſs of wealth, Gunther obſerves, ut de 


18.);' Villehardouin (No '232.), that fince the creation, ne fu 


tant gaaignie dans une ville; Baldwin (Geſta, c. 92.), ut tantum 


tota non videatur poſſidere Latinitas. 


89 Villebardouin, No 133=135. . Inſtead of 400,000, there is 2 
various reading of 500,000, The Venetians had offered to take 
the whole booty, and to give 400 marks tu each knight, 200 to 


each prieſt and horſeman, and 100 to each foot-ſoldier: they 
would have been great loſers (Le Beau, Hiſt. du Bas-Empire, 
tom. xx. p. 306. I know not from whence.) 


90 At the council of Lyons (A. D. 1245), the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors ſtated the revenue of the crown as below that of the foreign 
clergy, which amounted to 60,000 marks a year (Matthew Paris, 
p. 461. Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. id, p. 170.). - 

91 The diſorders of the ſack of Conſtantinople, and his own 
adventures, are feelingly deſcribed by Nicetas, p. 367-369. and 


in the Status Urb. C. P. p. 375—384. His complaints even of 


ſacrilege are juſtified by Innocent III. (Geſta, c. 92.) ; but Ville 
wealth 


| hardouln docs not Nabe a ſymptom of pity or remorſe. 
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wealth of Conſtantinople was only transferred 
from one nation to another; and that the loſs 
and ſorrow of the Greeks is exactly balanced by 
the joy and advantage of the Latins. But in the 
miſerable account of war, the gain is never equi- 
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valent to the loſs, the pleaſure to the pain: the 


ſmiles of the Latins were tranſient and fallacious; 


the Greeks for ever wept over the ruins of their 
country; and their real calamities were aggra- 


vated by ſacrilege and mockery. What benefits 
accrued to the conquerors from the three fires 
which annihilated ſo vaſt a portion of the build- 
ings and riches of the city? What a ſtock of 
ſuch things, as could neither be uſed nor tranſ- 
ported, was malicioufly or wantonly deſtroyed ? 
How-much treaſure was idly waſted in gaming, 


debauchery, and riot? And what precious ob- 
jects were bartered for a vile price by the impa- 


tience or ignorance of the ſoldiers, whoſe reward 


was ſtolen by the baſe induſtry of the laſt of the 


Greeks ? Theſe alone, who had nothing to loſe, 
might derive ſome profit from the revolution; 
but the miſery of the upper ranks of ſociety is 
ſtrongly painted in the perſonal adventures of 
Nicetas himſelf. His ſtately palace had been re- 
duced to aſhes in the ſecond conflagration ; and 
the ſenator, with his family and friends, found 
an obſcure ſhelter in another houſe which he poſ- 
ſefſed near the church of St. Sophia. It was the 
door of this mean habitation that his friend the 
Venetian merchant guarded in the diſguiſe of a 
ſoldier, till Nicetas could fave, by a precipitate 
flight, the relics of his fortune and the 2 
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e HA p. his daughter. In a cold wintry ſeaſon, theſe fu- 


a „gitives, nurſed in the lap of proſperity, departed 


of their faves-compelled them to carry their bag- 


on foot; his wife was with child; the deſertion 


gage on their own ſhoulders; and their women, 


- whom they placed in the centre, were exhorted 
to - conceal their beauty with dirt, inſtead . of 


a adorning it with paint and jewels. . Every ſtep 


was expoſed to inſult and danger: the threats of 
the ſtrangers were leſs painful than the taunts of 
the plebeians, with whom they were now levelled ; 
nor did the exiles , breathe in ſafety till their 
mournful pilgrimage was concluded at Selymbria, 
above forty miles from the capital. On their 
way they overtook the patriarch, without attend- 
_ ance and almoſt without apparel, riding on an 
aſs, and reduced to a ſtate of apoſtolical poverty, 
which, had it been voluntary, might perhaps 


have been meritorious. In the mean while, his 
deſolate churches were profaned by the licen- 


tiouſneſs and party zeal of the Latins. After 
ſtripping the gems and pearls, they converted 


the chalices into drinking- cups; their tables, on 


which they gamed and feaſted, were covered 
with the pictures of Chriſt and the ſaints; and 


"ac they trampled under foot the moſt venerable ob- 


jects of the Chriſtian worſhip. In the cathedral 


of St. Sophia, the ample veil of the. ſanctuary 


was rent aſunder for the ſake of the golden 


fringe; and the altar, a monument of art and 
riches, was broken in pieces and ſhared among 


the captors. Their mules and horſes were laden 
with the Wropgat ſilver and gilt carvings, which 


en they 


they tore down from the doors and pulpit; and 
if the beaſts ſtumbled under the burthen, they 
were {tabbed by their impatient drivers, and the 
holy pavement ſtreamed with their impure blood. 
A proſtitute was ſeated on the throne of the pa- 
triarch; and that. daughter of Belial, as ſhe is 
ſtyled, ſung and danced in the church, to ridi- 
cule the hymns and proceſſions of the Orientals. 
Nor were the repoſitories of the royal dead ſecure 
from violation: in the church of the apoſtles, 


the tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and it is 


faid, that after fix centuries the corpſe of Juſti- 
nian was found without any ſigns of decay or 
putrefaction. In the ftreets, the French and 
Flemings clothed themfelves and their horſes: in 
painted robes and flowing head-drefles of linen; 
and the coarſe intemperance of their feaſts * in- 
ſulted the ſplendid ſobriety of the Eaſt. To ex- 
poſe the arms of a people of ſcribes and ſcholars, 
they affected to diſplay a pen, an ink-horn, and a 
ſheet of paper, without diſcerning that the inſtru- 
ments of ſcience and valour were alike feeble and 
uſeleſs in the hands of the modern Greeks. 

Their reputation and their language encouraged 
them, however, to deſpiſe the ignorance, and to 
overlook the progreſs, of the Latins “. In the 


92 If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas's receipts, their 
favourite diſhes were boiled buttocks of beef, falt pork and 
peaſe, and ſoup made of garlic and ſharp or ſour herbs (p. 382.) 

N Nicetas uſes very harſh expreſſions, wap aypapparoc Baff agg, 
Na Toy avangeBrra; (Fragment. apud Fabric. Bibliot. Grec. tom. 
vi. p. 414.). This reproach, it is true, applies moſt ſtrongly to 
their ignorance of Greek and of Homer. In their own language, 
the Latins of the xiith and xiiit> centuries were not deſtitute of 
Bterature. See Harris's Philological Inquiries, p. iii. c. 9, 10, 17. 
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2 nA 42. love of the arts, the national difference was ſtill 


paganiſm, ſome god 


more obvious and real; the Greeks preſerved with 


reverence the works of their anceſtors, which 


they could not imitate; and, in the deſtruction 
of the ſtatues of Conſtantinople, we are provoked 


to join in the complaints and invectives of the 


Byzantine hiſtorian “. We have ſeen how the 


riſing city was adorned by the vanity and def- 


potiſm of the Imperial founder: in the ruins of 
sand heroes were ſaved from 
the axe of ſuperſtition; and the forum and hippo- 
drome were dignified with the relics of a better 
age. Several of theſe are deſcribed by Nicetas , 
in a florid and affected ſtyle ; and, from his as: 
* T ſhall fele& ſome intereſting particu- 
lars. 1. The victorious charioteers were caſt in 
es at their own, or the public, charge, 


and fitly placed in the hippodrome: they ſtood 
aloft in their chariots, wheeling round the goal; 


the ſpectators could admire their attitude, and 


judge of the reſemblance; and of theſe figures, 
the moſt perfect might have been tranſported 


from the " Olympic dum. © 2. The ſphynx, 


94 ties was of Chone in Phrygia (ne old Coloſſæ of St. 


Paul): he raiſed himſelf to the honours of ſenator, judge of the 


veil, and great logothete; beheld the fall of the empire, retired 


to Nice, and compoſed an elaborate hiſtory from the death of 


Altius Comnenus to the reign of Henry, 
A manuſcript of Nicetas in the Bodleian library, contains 
this curious fragment on the ſtatues of Conftantinople, which 


fraud, or ſhame, or rather 'carelefſneſs, has dropt in the common 


editions. It is publiſhed by Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi, p. 


405—416.), and immoderately praiſed by the late ingenious Mr. 
Harris of A EE be p. li, c. s. p. zort— 


213.) 


river. 
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river-horſe, and crocodile, denote the climate C H A P. 
and manufacture of Egypt, and the ſpoils of that 


ancient province. 3. The ſhe-wolf ſuckling Ro- 
mulus and Remus; a ſubject alike pleaſing / to 
the id and the new Romans; but which could 
rarely be treated before the decline of the Greek 
ſculpture. 4. An eagle holding and tearing a 
ſerpent in his talons; a domeſtic monument of 
the Byzantines, which they aſcribed, not to a 
human artiſt, but to the magic power -of the 
philoſopher Apollonius, who, by this taliſman, 
delivered the city from ſuch venomous: reptiles. 
5. An aſs and his driver; which were erected 
by Auguſtus in his colony of Nicopolis, to 
commemorate a verbal omen of the victory 


of Actium. 6. An equeſtrian ſtatue; which 


paſſed, in the vulgar opinion, for Joſhua, the 


Jewiſh conqueror, ſtretching out his hand to ſtop 
the courſe of the deſcending ſun. A more claſ- 
| fical tradition recogniſed the figures of Bellero- 


phon and Pegaſus; and the free attitude of the 
ſteed ſeemed to mark that he trod on air, rather 


than on the earth. 7. A ſquare and lofty obe- 


liſk of braſs; the ſides were emboſſed with a 
variety of pictureſque and rural ſcenes : birds 


ſinging ; ruſtics labouring, or playing on their 


pipes ; ſheep bleating ; lambs ſkipping ; the ſea, 
and a ſcene of fiſh and fiſhing ; little naked cu- 


pids laughing, playing, and pelting each other 
with apples; and, on the ſummit, a female 


figure turning with the ſlighteſt breath, and thence 
_ denominated the winds attendant. 8. The Phry- 
gian ſhepherd preſenting to Venus the prize of 

beauty, 


* | ” 


« 
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divine form of. Hercules ©, — eo. 


of her ſhape, the lightneſs. of her. drapery, and 
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beauty, the apple of diſcord. 9. The incomparable 
ſtatue of Helen; which is delineated by Nicetas in 
the words of admiration and love: her well- turned 


feet, ſnowy arms, roſy lips, bewitching ſmiles, 
ſwimming eyes, arched eye - brows, the harmony 


her flowing locks that waved in the wind: a 


beauty that might have moved her Barbarian de- 


ſtroyers to pity and remorſe. 10. The manly or 


life by the maſter- hand of Lyſippus; of ſuch mag- 


nitude, that his thumb was equal to the waiſt, 


bis leg to the ſtature, of a common man * his 


cheſt ample, his ſhoulders broad, his limbs — 


and muſcular, his hair curled, his aſpect com- 


manding. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, 


_ his. lion's Kin careleſsly thrown over him, he was 


ſeated on an ofier baſket, his right leg and arm 
ſtretched to the utmoſt, his left knee bent, and 
ſupporting his elbow, his head- reclining on his 


left hand, his countenance indignant and penſive. 


; 11. A coloffal ſtatue of Juno, which had once 


adorned her _ temple of Samos; the enormous 
head by four yoke of oxen was laboriouſly drawn 
to the palace. 12. Another coloſſus, of Pallas 


or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and repreſent- 


ing with adnurable ſpirit the attributes and -cha- 


6 To mutrate the ſtatue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes. 4 


© Greek epigram, and engraves a beautiful gem, which does not 


bowever capy the attitude of the ſtatue : in the latter, Hercules 
kad not his club, and his right leg and arm were extended. 
I tranſcribe theſe proportions, which appear to me incon- 


_ fiſteat with each other; and may, poſſibly ſhew, that the boaſted 
_ tafte of Nicetas Was no more than — and vanity. 4 
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Latins, it is juſt to remark, that this Pallas was 
deſtroyed after the firſt ſiege, by the fear and ſu- 


perſtition of the Greeks themſelves **, The other 


ſtatues of braſs which I have enumerated, were 
broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of 
the cruſaders: the coſt and labour were con- 
ſumed in a moment; the ſoul of genius evapo- 
rated in ſmoke; and the remnant of baſe metal 
was coined into money for the payment of the 
troops. Bronze is not the moſt durable of mo- 
numents: from the marble forms of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, the Latins might turn aſide with ſtupid 
contempt ® ; but unleſs they were cruſhed by 
ſome accidental injury, thoſe uſeleſs ſtones ſtood 
ſecure on their pedeſtals . The moſt enlight- 
ened of the ſtrangers, above the groſs and ſenſual 
purſuits of their countrymen, more piouſly ex- 
erciſed the right of conqueſt in the ſearch and 


Ale 


rater of the' martial maid. Before we accuſe the 0 H A P. 


ſeizure of the relics of the ſaints *”. Immenſe 


was the ſupply of heads and bones, croſſes and 


9 Nicetas in Iſaaco Angelo et Alexio, e. 3. p. 359. The Latin 
editor very properly obſerves, that the hiſtorian, in his bombaſt 
Kyle, produces ex pulice elephantem. 

99 In two paſſages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360. Fabric. p. 
408.), the Latins are branded with the lively reproach of & 0 
av aypace Bapepre, and their avarice of braſs is clearly expreſſed. 
Yet the Venetians had the merit of removing four bronze horſes 
from Conſtantinople: to the place of St. Mark ( Sanuto, Vite del 
Dogi, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom, xxii. p. 534-), 

100 Winckelman, Hiſt, de FArt, tom. iii. p. 269, 270. 

107 See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferred 
a rich cargo to his monaſtery of Paris, dioceſe of Baſil (Gunther, 
Hiſt. C. P. c. 19. 23, 24-). Yet in ſecreting this booty, the faint 
incurred an NAD. and perhaps broke his oath, 


vol. XI. R images, 
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p. images, that were ſcattered by this revolution 


over the churches of Europe; and ſuch was the 


encreaſe of pilgrimage and oblation, that no 


branch, perhaps, of more lucrative plunder was 


imported from the Eaſt . Of the writifigs of 


antiquity, many that {till exiſted in the twelfth 


century are now loſt. But the pilgrims were not 
ſolicitous to fave or tranſport the volumes of an 
unknown tongue: the periſhable ſubſtance of 
paper or parchment can only be preſerved by the 

- multiplicity of copies; the literature of the Greeks 

had almoſt centered in the metropolis; and, 

without computing the extent of our loſs, we 
may drop a tear over the libraries that have pe- 
| e in the triple fire of a 


103 1 Hit. *Ecclef. tom. xvi. p. 139 —145. 
1035 T ſhall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modern 


hiſtory, which illuſtrates the taking of Conftantinople by the 


Latins; but which has fallen ſomewhat late into my hands, 
Paolo Ramuſfio, the ſon of the compiler of voyages, was directed 
by the ſenate of Venice to write the hiſtory of the conqueſt; : 
and this order, which he received in his youth, he executed in 


' _ a mature age, by an elegant Latin work, de Bello Conſtantino- 


politano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per Gallos et Venetos reſti- 
tutis (Venet. 1635, in folio). Ramuſio, or Rhamnuſus, tran- 


ſcribes and tranſlates ſequitur ad unguem, a MS. of Villehar- 


douin, which he poſſeſſed; but he enriches his narrative with 


Greek and Latin materials, and we are indebted to him for a 
correct ſtate of the fleet, the names of the fifty Venetian nobles 


who commanded the gallies of the republic, and the patriot op- 


poſition. of Pantaleon Barbus to the choice of the doge for em- 
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CHAP. TO te 


Partition of the Empire by the French and Vene- 
tians. —Five Latin Emperors of the Houſes of 
Flanders and Courtenay. Their Wars againſt the 
Bulgarians and Greeks. —Weakneſs and Poverty 


of the Latin E mpire.—Recovery of Conſtantinople = 


| by the Greef. General Conſequences of 1 the Cru- 


ſades. 


French and Venetians, confident of juſtice 
and victory, agteed to divide and regulate their 


14 


future poſſeſſions *, It was ſtipulated by treaty, 
that twelve electors, fix of either nation, ſhould 


be nominated ; that a majority ſhould chuſe the 


emperor of the Faſt; and that, if the votes were 


equal, the deciſion of chance ſhould aſcertain the 


ſucceſsful candidate. To him, with all the titles 
and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they 
aſſigned the two palaces of Boucoleon and Bla- 


chernæ, with a fourth part of the Greek mo- 


narchy. It was defined that the three remaining 
portions ſhould be equally ſhared between the 


FTER the death of the lawful princes, the CHAP. 


LXI. 


Election 
cf tbe em- 


republic of Venice and the barons of France ; 


that each feudatory, with an honourable excep- 


tion for the doge,. ſhould acknowledge and per- 


1 See the original treaty of partition, in the Venetian Chro- 


nicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 326—330. and the ſubſequent 
election in Villehardouin, No 136— 140. with Ducange in his 


Obſervations, and the ist book of his Hiſtoire de Conſtantinople. 


tous I Empire des Frangois. 3 | 
R 2 form 
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P. \ "farm, the duties of homage and military ſervice 
to the ſupreme head of the empire: that the 


— nation which gave an emperor, ſhould reſign to 


their brethren the choice of a patriarch; and that 
the pilgrims, whatever might be their impatience 
to. viſit the Holy Land, ſhould devote another 
year to the conqueſt and defence of the Greek 
rovinces. After the conqueſt of Conſtantinople 
the Latins, the treaty was confirmed and exe- 

; cuted; and the firſt and moſt important ſtep was 
the creation of an emperor. The ſix eleQors of 
the French nation were all eccleſiaſtics, the abbot 
of Loces, the archbiſhop ele& of Acre in Pale- 
tine, and the biſhops of Troyes, Soiſſons, Hal. 
berſtadt, and Bethlehem, the laſt of whom exer- 
ciſed in the camp the office of pope's legate : their 
profeſſion and knowledge were reſpectable; and 
as they could not be the objects, they were beſt 
qualified to be the authors, of the choice. The 
fix Venetians were the principal ſervants of the 
"ſtate, and in this liſt the noble families of Querini 
and Contarini are ſtill proud to diſcover their 
anceſtors. The twelve aſſembled in the chapel 
of the palace; and after the ſolemn invocation 
of the Holy Ghoſt, they proceeded to deliberate 
and vote. A juſt impulſe of reſpect and gratitude 
Prompted them to crown the virtues of the doge; 
his wiſdom had inſpired their enterpriſe; and the 
moſt youthful knights might envy and applaud 
the exploits of blindneſs and age. But the patriot 
Dandolo was devoid of all perſonal ambition, and 
fully ſatisfied that he had been judged worthy to 
reign. "OV nomination was over-ruled by the 
NE : of Venetian 
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Venetians themſelves : -his countrymen, and per- CHAP. 
haps his friends *, repreſented, with the eloquence \ — , 


of truth, the miſchiefs that might ariſe to na- 


tional freedom and the common cauſe, from the 
union of two incompatible characters, of the firſt 
magiſtrate of a republic and the emperor of the 
Eaſt, The excluſion of the doge left room for 
the more equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin; 
and at their names all meaner candidates reſpect- 
fully withdrew. The marquis of Montferrat was 


recommended by his mature age and fair repu- 


tation, by the choice of the adventurers and the 
wiſhes of the Greeks; nor can I believe that 
Venice, the miſtreſs of the ſea, could be ſeriouſly 
apprehenſive of a petty lord at the foot of the 


Alps. But the count of Flanders was the chief 
of a wealthy and warlike people ; he was valiant, 
- pious, and chaſte; in the prime of life, ſince he 


was only thirty-two years of age; a deſcendant 


of Charlemagne, a couſin of the king of France, 


and a compeer of the prelates and barons who 
had yielded with reluctance to the command of 
a foreigner. Without the chapel, theſe barons, 
with the doge and marquis at their head, ex- 


pected the deciſion of the twelve electors. It was 


2 After mentioning the nomination of the doge by a French 
elector, his kinſman Andrew Dandolo approves his exclufion, 
quidam Venetorum fidelis et nobilis ſenex, uſus oratione ſatis 
probabili, &c. which has been embroidered by modern writers 


from Blondus to Le Beau. 


3 Nicetas (p. 384.), with the. vain ignorance of a Greek, de- 


ſcribes the marquis of Montferrat as a maritime power. A | 


day da eite Sar waparier, Was he deceived by the Byzantine theme 


of Lombardy, which extended along the coaſt of Calabria ? 


3 announced 
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en AP. announced by the biſhop of Soifſons, in the name 
— 152 his colleagues: : „ Ye have ſworn to obey the 


e prince whom we ſhould chuſe ; by our unani- 
eu ſuffrage, Baldwin count of Flanders and 
6 Hainault is now your ſovereign, and the em- 
'66 peror of the Eaſt. He was faluted with loud 
applauſe, and the proclamation was re-echoed 
through the city by the joy of the Latins and the 
trembling adulation of the Greeks. Boniface 
was the firſt to kiſs the hand of his rival, and to 
raiſe him on the buckler ; and Baldwin was tranſ- 
ported to the cathedral, and ſolemnly inveſted 
With the purple buſkins. At the end of three 
weeks he was crowned by the legate, in the va- 
caney of a patriarch; but the Venetian clergy 
ſoon filled the chapter of St. Sophia, ſeated Tho- 
mas Morofini on the ecclefiaſtical throne, and 
employed every art to perpetuate in their own 
nation the honours and benefices of the Greek 
church *. Without delay, the ſucceſſor of Con- 
= Runtime inſtructed Paleſtine, France, and Rome, 
of this memorable revolution. To Paleſtine he 
dent, as a trophy, the gates of Conſtantinople, 
and the chain of the harbour *; and adopted, 
from the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem, the laws or cuſtoms 
beſt adapted to a French colony and conqueſt in 
the Eaſt. In his epiſtles, the natives of France 


4 They exited an oath from Thomas Moroſini to kppding no 
canons of St. Sophia, the lawful. eleQors, except Venetians who 
had lived+ten.years at Venice,, &c., But the foreign clergy was 
envious, the pope difapproved this national monopoly, and of 
the fix Latin patriarchs of e only the firſt and 
. the laſt were Venetians. 

1 5 Nicetas, p. 383. | 
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are encouraged to ſwell that colony, and to ſecure 
that conqueſt, to people a magnificent city and a 
fertile land, which will reward the labours both 
of the prieſt and the ſoldier. He congratulates 
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the Roman pontiff on the reſtoration of his au- 


thority in the Eaſt; invites him to extinguiſh the 
Greek ſchiſm by his preſence in a general council; 
and implores his bleſſing and forgiveneſs for the 
diſobedient pilgrims. Prudence and dignity are 
blended in the anſwer of Innocent * In the ſub- 
verſion of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns the 
vices of man, and-adores the providence of God : 
the conquerors will be abſolved or condemned 
by their future conduct; the validity of their 
treaty depends, on the ee of St. Peter; 
but he inculcates their moſt ſacred duty of eſta- 
bliſhing a juſt ſubordination of obedience and 
tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, from the 
magiſtrate to the clergy, and trom the clergy to 
the pope. 

In the diviſion of the Greek provinces”, the 
ſhare of the Venetians was more ample than that 
of the Latin emperor. No more than one fourth 
was appropriated to his domain ; a clear moiety 


- 6 The Epiftles of Innocent III. are a rich fund for the eccle- 
* flaſtical and civil inſtitution of the Latin empire of Conſtan- 
tinople ; and the moſt important of theſe epiſtles (of which the 
collection in 2 vols. in folio, is publiſhed by Stephen Baluze) 

are inſerted in his Geſta, in ati. _ Rerum Italica- 
rum, tom. iii. p. i. c. 94-105. 

7 In the treaty of partition, moſt of the names are: e.corrupted 
by the ſcribes: they might be reſtored, and a good map ſuited 
to the laſt age of the Byzantine empire, would be an imptove- 
ment of geography, But, alas! d'Anville is no more! 


FF 
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x afeth remainder was reſerved. fir Wer and 
. the other moiety was diſtributed among the ad- 


—— venturers of France and Lombardy. The vene- 


. Table Dandolo was proclaimed deſpot of Roma- 


ia, and+ inveſted after the Greek faſhion with 
the purple buſkins. He ended at Conſtantinople 


his long and glorious life; and if the prerogative 

Was perſonal, the title was-uſed by his ſucceſſors 
till the. middle of the fourteenth century, with 
the-ſingular though true addition of horde of one 
fourth and a half of the Roman empire. The 
doge, a flave of ſtate, was. ſeldom permitted to 
depart from the helm of the republic; but his 
place was fupplied by the bail or regent, who 
exerciſed a ſupreme juriſdiction over the colony 
of Venetians : they poſſeſſed three of the eight 
quarters of the city ; and his independent-tribu- 
nal was; compoſed of fix judges, four counſellors, 


two chamberlains, two fiſcal advocates, and a 


conſtable. Their long experience of the Eaſtern 
trade enabled them to ſele& their portion with 
_ diſcernment ; they had raſhly accepted the do- 
minion and defence of Adrianople ; but it was 
the more reaſonable aim of their policy to form 

a chain of factories, and cities, and iſlands, 
| 8 5 the maritime coaſt, from the neighbour- 
hood of Raguſa to the Helleſpont and the Boſ- 
phorus. The labour and coſt of ſuch extenſive 


=. conqueſts exhauſted their treaſury ; they aban- 


bs Their fiyle was dominns ins partis et dimidiz imperii 
Romani, till Giovanni Dolfino, who was elected doge in the year 
_ $356-{Sanuto, p. 530. 64r:). For the government of Conftan- 
tinople, fg Hiſtoire de C. P. i. 37. | 
doned 
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doned their maxims of government, adopted # C Hr. 
ſeudal fyſtem, and contented themſelves with the LENI. 


homage of their nobles , for the poſſeſſions which 
theſe private vaſſals undertook to reduce and 
maintain. And thus it was, that the family of 
Sanut acquired the dutchy of Naxos, which in- 
volved the greateſt part of the Archipelago. For 
the price of ten thouſand marks, the republic 
purchaſed of the marquis of Montferrat the fer- 
tile iſland of Crete or Candia with the ruins of an 
hundred cities; but its improvement was ſtinted 
by the proud and narrow ſpirit of an ariſto- 
cracy ; and the wiſeſt ſenators would conſeſs 
that the ſea, not the land, was the treaſury of 
St. Mark. In the moiety of the adventurers, 
the marquis Boniface might claim the moſt liberal 
reward; and, befides the iſle of Crete, his ex. 


Galan from che three was compenſated by the 


royal title and the provinces beyond the Helleſ- 


pont. But he prudently exchanged that diſtant 


and difficult conqueſt for the kingdom of Theſſa- 
lonica or en twelve days journey from 


9 — (Hift, Je 4 P. ii. 6.) has marked the conqueſts 
made by the ſtate or nobles of Venice of the iſlands of Candia, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Melos, Andros, 
Mycone, Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos. . 
10 Boniface fold the iſle of Candia, Auguſt 12, A. D. 2204; 
5 See the act in Sanuto, p. 533.: but I cannot underſtand how it 
could be his mother's portion, or how ſhe could be the daughter 
of an emperor Alexius, 

in In the year 1212, the doge Peter Zani ſent a colony to Can- 
dia, drawn from every quarter of Venice. But in their favage 
manners and frequent rebellions, the Candiots may be compared 
to the Corficans under the yoke of Genoa; and when I compare 
the accounts of Belon and Tournefort, I cannot diſeern much 
difference between the Venetian and the Turkiſh iſland. 


the 
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REN AP. the capital, where he might be ſupported by-the 
——— powers of his brother-in-law the 
king of Hungary. His progreſs was hailed by the 
-pgdonenry: or reluctant acclamations of the natives; 
and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, again 
received a Latin conqueror-, who trod with in- 
difference that claſſic ground. He viewed with a 
careleſs eye the beauties of the valley of Tempe; 
traverſed with a cautious ſtep the ſtreights of Ther- 
; mopyle ; occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, 
Athens, and Argos; and aſſaulted the fortifica- 
tions of Corinth and Napoli, which reſiſted 

his arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance, or choice, or ſubſequent 
exchange ; and they abuſed, with intemperate joy, 

their triumph over the lives and fortunes of a 
great people. After a minute ſurvey of the pro- 
vinces, they weighed in the ſcales of avarice the 
revenue of each diſtrict, the advantage of the 
ſituation, and the ample or ſcanty ſupplies for the 
maintenance of ſoldiers and horſes. Their pre- 
ſumption claimed and divided the long-loſt depen- 

| dencies of the Roman ſceptre : : the Nile and 


9912 Vinchardouin (No x 395 160. 173-177.) and Nicetas (p. 382 
394.) deſcribe the expedition into Greece of the marquis Boni- 
face. The Choniate might derive his information from his bro- 
ther Michael, archbiſhop of Athens, whom he paints as an ora- 
tor, a ſtateſman, and a ſaint. His encomium of Athens, and 
the deſcription of Tempe, ſhould be publiſhed from the Bod- 
leian MS. of Nicetas (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 495- ), 
and would have deſerved Mr. Harris's enquiries. 
03 Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient ſea-port of 
Argos, is till a place of ſtrength and confideration, fituate on a 
rocky peninſula, with 2 good harbour N 8s Travels into 
_ Greece, p. 227.), | 


Euphrates 
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Euphrates rolled through their-imaginary realms; CHAP. 
L.XI. 
and happy was the warrior who drew for his — 


prize the palace of the Turkiſh ſultan of Ico- 
nium **, I ſhall not deſcend to the pedigree of 
families and the rent-roll of eſtates, but I wiſh 
to ſpecify that the counts of Blois and St. Pol 
were inveſted with the dutchy of Nice and the 
lordſhip of Demotica ** : the principal fiefs were 
held 'by the ſervice of conſtable, chamberlain, 

cup-bearer, ' butler, and chief cook; and our 
hiſtorian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained 2 
fair eſtabliſhment on the banks of the Hebrus, 
and united the double office of marſhal of Cham- 
pagne and Romania. At the head of his knights 
and archers, each baron mounted on horſeback 
to ſecure the poſleſhon of his ſhare, and their 
firſt efforts were generally ſucceſsful. But the 
publick force was weakened by their diſperſion ; - 
and a thouſand quarrels muſt ariſe under a law, 
and among men, whoſe ſole umpire was the 
ſword. Within three months after the conqueſt 
of Conſtantinople, the emperor and the king of 
Theſſalonica drew their hoſtile followers into the 
field; they were reconciled by the authority of 
the doge, the advice of che marſhal, and the firm 


freedom of their peers ** 
Two 


14 I have ſoftened the expreſſion of Nicetas, who ſtrives to 
expoſe the preſumption of the Franks. See de Rebus poſt C.P. 
expugnatam, p. 375—384. | 

15 A city ſurrounded by the river Hebrus, and fix leagues ta 
the' ſouth 'of Adrianople, received from its double wall the 
Greek name of Didymoteichos, inſenſibly corrupted into De- 
motica and Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient and 
modern appellation of Demotica. This place was the laſt Turk- 
1h reſidence of Charles XII. 

39 Their quarrel i is told by Villehardovin * 146—1358.) with 
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Pw fugitives, who had reigned" at Conſtants 


; nople, . ſtill aſſerted the title of emperor ; and the 


ſubjects of their fallen throne might be moved to 
pity by the misfortunes of the elder Alexius, or ex- 
cited to revenge by the ſpirit of Mourzoufle. A do- 
meſtic alliance, a common intereſt, a ſimilar guilt, | 


and the merit of .extinguiſhing his enemies, a 


brother and a nephew, induced the more recent 
uſurper to unite with the former the relics of 


His power. Mourzoufle was received with ſmiles 


and honours in the camp of his father Alexius; 


büt the wicked can never love, and ſhould rarely 
truſt, their fellow criminals : he was ſeized in the 


bath, ' deprived of his eyes, {tripped of his troops 
and treaſures, and turned out to wander an object 
of horror and contempt to thoſe who with more 
propri jety could hate, and with more juſtice could 


puniſh, the aſſaſſin of the emperor Iſaac, and his 


ig As the tyrant, purſued by fear or remorſe, 


was ſtealing over to Aſia, he was ſeized by the 
Latins of Conftantinople, and condemned, after 


an open trial, to an ignominious death. His 


ju dges debated the mode of his execution, the 


Axe, the wheel, or the ſtake; and it was reſolved 


that Mourzoufle “ ſhould aces the Theodoſian 


R 


the ſpirit of freedom. The merit and reputation of the marſhal 
are r by the Greek hiſtorian (p. 387.), Aer vag 
| reis Aer tv Ce TEUA2Cs.; unlike ſome modern * whoſe 


exploits are only viſible in their own memoirs. 


| * . See the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 393.) Villehar- 


Ms crime. n 


douin (Ne 141—145. 163.), and Guntherus (c. 20, 21.). Neither 
the marſhal nor the monk afford a grain of pity for a tyrant or 
rebel, whoſe puniſhment, however, was more unexampled than 


and 
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and forty-ſeven feet in height. From the ſum- 
mit he was caſt down headlong, and daſhed in 
pieces on the pavement, in the preſence of innu- 
merable ſpectators, who filled the forum of Tau- 
rus, and admired the accompliſhment of an old 
prediction, which was explained by this ſingular 
event. The fate of Alexius 1 is leſs tragical: he 
was ſent by the marquis a captive to Italy, and a 
gift to the king of the Romans; but he had not 
much to applaud his fortune, if the ſentence of 
impriſonment and exile were changed from a 
fortreſs in the Alps to a monaſtery in Afia. But 
his daughter, before the national calamity, had 
been given in marriage to a young hero who con- 
tinued the ſucceſſion, and reſtored the throne, of 
the Greek princes *?. The valour of Theodore 
Laſcaris was ſignaliſed in the two ſieges of Con- 
ſtantinople. - After the flight of Mourzoufle, 
when the Latins were already in the city, he 
offered himſelf as their emperor' to the ſoldiers 
and people: and his ambition, which might be 


13 The alas of Arcadius, which repreſents in bafſo-relievo 
| his victories, or thoſe of his father Theodoſius, is ſtill extatt at 
Conſtantinople. It is deſcribed and meaſured, Gyllius (Topo- 
graph. iv. 7.), Banduri (ad 1. i. Antiquit. C P. p. 507, &c.), and 
Tournefart (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. lettre xii. p. 231. 

19 T tnonſenſe of Gunther and the modern Greeks conceru- 
ing this c/umna fatidica, is unworthy of notice: but it is ſingular 
enough, that fifty years before the Latin conqueſt, the poet 
Trzetzes (Chiliad, is. 277.) relates the dream of a matron, who 
ſaw an army in the forum, and a man fitting on the column, 
clapping his hands, and uttering a loud exclamation. | 

29. The dynaſties of Nice, Trebizond, and Epirus (ot which 
 Nicetas ſaw the origin without much pleaſure or hope), are 
learnedly cxplored, and clearly repreſented, in the Familiz By- 
zantinæ of Ducange. 


© virtuous, 
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Laſcaris, 
emperor 
of Nice, 
A. D. 4 
I204— 
1222. 
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e was undoubtedly brave. Could he 
have infuſed a ſoul into the multitude, they might 


have cruſhed the ſtrangers under their feet: their 
abject deſpair refuſed his aid, and Theodore re- 


tired to breathe the air of freedom in Anatolia, 
beyond the immediate view and purſuit of the 
conquerors. Under the title, at firſt of deſpot, 
and afterwards of emperor, he drew to his ſtan- 


dard the bolder ſpirits, who were fortified againſt 
flavery by the contempt of life; and as every 
means was lawful for the public ſafety, implored 


without ſcruple the alliance of the "Turkiſh ſultan. 
Nice, where Theodore eſtabliſhed his reſidence, 
Prufa and Philadelphia, Smyrna and Epheſus, 
opened their gates to their deliverer : he derived 
ſtrength and reputation from his victories, and 


even from his defeats; and the ſucceſſor of Con- 


ſtantine preſerved a fragment of the empire from 
the banks of the Mæander to the ſuburbs of Ni- 


comedia, and at length of Conſtantinople. An- 


other portion, diſtant and obſcure, was poſſeſſed 


cbi- by the lineal heir of the Comneni, a ſon of the 


virtuous Manuel, a grandſon of the tyrant An- 


dronicus. His name was Alex1us ; and the epi- 


thet of great was applied perhaps to. his ſtature, 


rather than'to his exploits. By the indulgence of | 


the Angeli, he was appointed governor or duke 


of A 3 r his ook gave him anhin. 
nn 


2 n ſome facts in Pachymer and Aon Opens, 
which will hereafter be uſed, the Byzantine writers diſdain to 
ſpeak of the empire of Trebizond, or principality of the Lazz ; 
and among the Latins, it is conſpicuous only in the romances-of 
he ft WS or xvth centuries. Yet the — Ducange has 
x Hp dug 
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the revolution independence; and without chang- 
ing his title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to 
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the Phaſis, along the coaſt of the Black Sea. 


His nameleſs ſon and ſucceſſor is deſcribed as the 


vaſſal of the ſultan, whom he ſerved with two 


hundred lances; that Comnenian prince was no 


more than duke of Trebizond, and the title of 


emperor was firſt aſſumed by the pride and envy 


of the grandſon of Alexius. In the Weſt, a third The det. 


fragment was ſaved from the common ſhipwreck 


by Michael, a baſtard of the houſe of Angeli, 
who, before the revolution, had been known as 


an hoſtage, a ſoldier, and a rebel. His flight 
from the camp of the marquis Boniface fecured 


ts of 
pirus. 


his freedom; by his marriage with the governor's 


daughter, he commanded the important place of 
Durazzo, aſſumed the title of deſpot, and found- 


ed a ſtrong and conſpicuous principality in Epirus, 


Etolia, and Théſſaly, which have ever been 


peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks, who 
had offered their ſervice to their new ſovereigns, 
were excluded by the haughty Latins from all 
civil and military honours, as a nation born to 
tremble and obey. Their reſentment prompted 
them to ſhew that they might have been uſeful 
friends, ſince they could be dangerous enemies: 


dug out (Fam. Byz. p. 192.) two authentic paſſages in Vincent of 
Beauvais (1. Xxxi. c. 144.), and the protonotary Ogerius (apud 
Wading, A. D. 1279, No 4.). 

2 I he portrait of the French Latins, is drawn in Nicetas by 
the hand of prejudice and reſentment : d 7ay aννναν ab big Agteg 
epa apa D meiifgero, ann vd Th Tw Xapiruv 1 TW ν⏑,—u Tape 
Tag BapBapaig v emeterifero, nas mapa rue {4c THY QUIIY 17AY aTutpoy 
ul r xe fixey T& Aoye TpoTpiX 007A, 

their 
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AP. (hes nerves were braced by adverſity: whatever 


-was learned or holy, whatever was noble or va- 
off 7% rolled away into the independent ſtates of 
Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice; and a ſingie pa- 


trician is marked by the ambiguous praiſe of at- 
tachment and loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar 
herck of the cities and the country, would have 


giadly ſubmitted to a mild and regular ſervitude; 


| and de n diſorders of war would ve 


* But en was baniſhed, oe er 
. in the diſorders of the feudal ſyſtem. 


The Roman emperors of Conſtantinople, if they 


were endowed with abilities, were armed with 


ober fob che protection of their fubjects: their 


Alnus were wiſe, and their adminiſtration was 
mmple. The Latin throne: was filled by a titular 
Prince, the chief, and often the ſervant, of his 


_ - heentious' confederates : the fiefs of the empire, 
from a kingdom to a caſtle, were held and ruled 


by the ſword of the barons: and their difcord, 


poverty, and ignorance,” extended the ramifica- 


_ tions of tyranny to the molt ſequeſtered villages. 
The Greeks were oppreſſed by the double weight 
of the prieſt, who was inveſted: with temporal 
power, and of the ſoldier, who was inflamed by fa- 
natic hatred ; and the inſuperable bar of religion 
and language for ever ſeparated the ſtranger and 
the native. As long as the cruſaders were 2 


t Conſtantinople, the memory of their conqueſt, 


Y 
| = am 


and the terror of their arms, impoſed filence on 


"the captive land: their Ae betrayed the 
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ſinalljefs of their nunibers and the defects of 
their diſcipline; and ſome failutes and miſchances 
revealed the ſecret, that they were not invincible. 
As the fear of the Gretks abated; their hatred 
enerealed; They murmured; they cotilpited ; 
and before 4 year of flavery had elapſed, they 
implored, or accepted, the fuccour of a Barba- 
tiah, whoſe powet they had felt, and whoſe gra- 
titude they truſted 1 
The Latin conquerors had been faluted wich a 
ſolemn and early embaſſy from John, or Joannice, 
or Calo- John, the revolted chief of the Bulga- 
rians and Walachians. He deemed himſelf their 
brother, as the votary of the Roman pontiff, 
from whom he had received the regal title and an 
holy banner; and in the ſubverſion of the Greek 
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monarchy, he might aſpire to- the name of their 


friend and accomplice. But Calo-John' was aſto- 
niſhed to find, that the count of Flanders had 
aſſumed the pomp and pride of the ſucceſſors of 
| Conſtantine; and his ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed 


with an haughty meſſage, that the rebel muſt de- 


ſerve a pardon, by touching with his forehead 
the footſtool of the Imperial throne. His reſent- 
ment would have exhaled in acts of violence 
and blood; his. cooler policy watched the riſing 


23 T here begin to uſe, with edel and confidence, the 
+ "eight books of the Hiſtoire de C. P. ſous VEmpire des Francois, 
which Ducange has given as a ſupplement to Villehardouin ; 
and which, in a barbarous ſtyle, deſerves the praiſe of an original 
and clafſic work. 

24 In Calo John's anſwer to the pope, we may find his claims 


and complaints (Geſta Innocent. III. C. 108, 109.); he was obe · 


ride at t Rome as the prodigal ſon. 
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is Op mar 7. ent of the Greeks ; affected a tender con- 


Lern for tl their ſufferings ; "a promiſed, that their 

por freedom ſhould be ſupported by 
and kingdom. The conſpiracy was 
propagated by national hatred, the firmeſt band 
of aſſociation and ſecrecy: the Greeks were im- 
Patient to ſheath their daggers in the breaſts of 
the victorious ſtrangers; but the execution was 
prudently delayed, till Henry, the emperor's 
brother, had tranſported the flower of his troops 
beyond the Helleſpont. Moſt of the towns and 
Villages of Thrace were true to the moment and 
the ſignal: and the Latins, without arms or 
ſaſpicion, were ſlaughtered 'by the vile and mer- 
cileſs revenge of their ſlaves. From Demo- 
_ tics, the firſt ſcene of the maſſacre, the ſur- 
_ viving vaſſals of the count of St. Pol eſcaped 
to Adrianople; ; but the French and Venetians, 
. occupied that city, were ſlain or expelled by 
the furious multitude ; the garriſons that could 
ellect their retreat fell back on each other towards 
the metropolis ; and the fortreſſes, that ſeparately: 
Rood againſt the rebels, were ignorant of each 
4 Other s and of their ſovereign's fate. The voice 
of fante and fear announced the revolt of the 
Greeks and the rapid approach of their Bulgarian 
ally; and Calo-John, not depending on the 
forces of his own kingdom, had drawn from the 

= wilderneſs a body of fourteen thouſand 
Comans, who drank, as it was faid, the blood 
of their captives, and ſacrificed the Chriſtians on 

the altars of N * ee 


a Alarmed 
=. The Comans were a Tartar or © Tuckman{bord, which eo. 
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Alarmed by this ſudden and growing danger, C WA P. 
the emperor diſpatched a ſwift meſſenger to recall — 


count Henry and his troops; and had Baldwin 
expected the return of his gallant brother, with a 
ſupply of twenty thouſand Armenians, he might 
have encountered the invader with equal numbers 


and a deciſive ſuperiority of arms and diſcipline- 


But the ſpirit of chivalry could ſeldom diſcrimi- 
nate caution from cowardice z and the emperor 


took the field with an hundred and forty knights; 


and their train of archers and ſerjeants. The 


March. 


marſhal, who diſſuaded and obeyed, led the van- 


guard in their march to Adrianople; the main 
body was commanded by the count of Blois; 
the aged doge of Venice followed with the rear; 
and their ſcanty numbers were encreaſed from all 
ſides by the fugitive Latins. They undertook to 
beſiege the rebels of Adrianople; and ſuch was 
the pious tendency of the cruſades, that they 


employed the holy week in pillaging the country 


for their ſubſiſtence, and in framing engines for 


the deſtruction of their fellow-chriſtians. But 
the Latins were ſoon interrupted and alarmed by 
the light cavalry of the Comans, who boldly 


kirniſhed to the edge of their imperfe& lines: 
and a proclamation was iſſued by the marſhal of 
Romania, that, on the trumpet's ſound, the ca-' 
valry ſhould mount and form; but that none, 
under pain of death, ſhould abandon themſelves” 


camped in the xiit® and xiiith centuries on the verge of Moldavia. 
The greater part were pagans, but ſome were Mahometans, and 


the whole bord was converted to Rn. (A. D. 7370) 


* denn king of Hungary. 
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Sh to a deſultory and dangerous purſuit, This wiſe 
injunction was firſt diſobeyed by the count of 

Blois, ho involved the emperor in his raſhneſs 

and ruin. The Comans, of the Parthian or Tar- 
tar fchool, fled before their firſt charge; but 

after à career of two leagues, when the knights 

aud their horſes were almoſt breathleſs, they ſud- 

denly turned, rallied, and encompaſſed the heavy 

— * iquadrons of the Franks. The count was ſlain on 
tivity of the field; the emperor was made priſoner ; and if 
Bldwin, the one diſdained to fly, if the other refuſed to 


1 
7 4 


| A.D. 
; Apel yield, their perſonal bravery made a poor atone- 
\ ment for their i „ or neglect, of the duties 


14 of a general 

1 Proud of his viſto: and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Adrianople and 
atchieve the deſtruction of the Latins. They 
muſt inevitably have been deſtroyed, if the mar- 
hal of Romania had not diſplayed a cool courage 
and conſummate {kill ; uncommon in all ages, | 
but moſt uncommon in thoſe times, when war | 
5 . was a paſſion, rather than a ſcience. His grief | 

and fears were poured into the firm and faithful 

boſom of the doge; but in the camp he diffuſed 

an aſſurance of ſafety, which could only be re- 
Alized by the general belief. All day he main- 
*  - tained his pexilous ſtation between the city and 

the Barbarians: Villehardbuin decamped in ſilence, 

at the dead of night; and his maſterly retreat of 


6 Nicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes the defeat to 
the cowardice of Dandolo (p. 383.); but Villehardouin ſhares 
his own glory with his venerable friend, qui viels home ere et 
gote ne veoit, mais mult cre ſages et preus et vigueros (No 193. ). 
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three days would have deſerved the praiſe of Te- CHAP. 
nophon and the ten thoufand. In the rear the. — uf 


marſhal ſupported the weight of the purſuit; in 
the front he moderated the impatience of the fugi- 
tives; and wherever the Comans approached, 
they were repelled by a line of impenetrable 
ſpears. On the third day, the weary troops be- 
held the fea, the ſolitary town of Rodoſto *", and 
their friends, who had landed from the Afiatic 
ſhore. They embraced, they wept; but they 
united their arms and counſels ; and; in his bro- 
ther's abſence, count Henry aſſumed the regency 
of the empire, at once in a ſtate of childhood and 
caducity **, If the Comans withdrew from the 
ſummer heats, ſeven thouſand Latins, in the hour 
of danger, deferted Conſtantinople, their brethren, 
and their vows. Some partial ſucceſs was over- 
balanced by the loſs of one hundred and twenty 
knights in the field of Ruſium; and of the Impe- 
rial domain, no more was left, than the capital, 
with two or three adjacent fortreſſes on the ſhores 
of Europe and Aſia. The king of Bulgaria was 
refiſtleſs and inexorable; and Calo- John reſpect- 
fully eluded the demands of the pope, who con- 


2 The truth of geography, and the original text of Villehar- 
donin (No 194»), place Rodoſto three days journey (trois jornces) 
from Adrianople; but Vigenere, in his verſion, has moſt abſurdly 
ſubſtituted trois heures; and this error, which is not corrected by 
Ducange, has entrapped feveral moderns, whoſe names I ſhall 
' ſpare. 

28 The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Villebardouin 
and Nicetas (p. 386—416. ): and their omiſſions are ſupplied by 
Ducange in his Obſervations, and to the end of his firſt book. 
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ux DECLINE AND FALL 
* FA FY P. cried his new proſelyte to reſtore peace and the 


emperor to'the afflicted Latins. The! deliverance 


' EN 
Death oY of Baldwin was no longer, he ſaid, in the power 


per of man: that prince had died in priſon; and the 


7 manner of: his death is: variouſly related by 1gno- 
.*- rance and credulity. The lovers of a tragic le- 


gend will be pleaſed to hear, that the royal cap- 


- »- tive was [tempted by the amorous queen of the 


Bulgarians; that his chaſte refuſal expoſed him 
to the falſehood of a woman and the Jealouſy of a 
ſavage; that his hands ard feet were ſevered 


from his body; that his bleeding trunk was caſt 


among the carcaſes of dogs and horſes; and that 
he breathed three days, before he was devoured 


by the birds of prey . About twenty years 
afterwards, in a wood of the Netherlands, an 
hermit announced himſelf as the. true Baldwin, 


| the emperor of Conſtantinople, and lawful ſove- 
reign of Flanders. He related the wonders of 
his eſeape, his adventures, and his penance, 


among a people prone to believe and to rebel; 


and, in the firſt tranſport, Flanders acknowledged 


her long loſt ſovereign. ; A- ſhort examination be- 
fore the French court detected the impoſtor, who. 


was puniſhed with an ignominious death; but 


the Flemings ſtill adhered to the pleaſing error; 


Aud the. countels Jane is acculed by the graveſt 


29. After bruſhing away all doubtful and improbable circum- 
flances, we may prove the death of Baldwin, 1. By the firm be- 
lief of the French barons ( illehardouin, No 230. . 2. By the 


declaration of Calo John himſelf, who excuſes his nat rejeaſing 


the-captive-emperor, quia debitum carnis exſolverat cum carcere 


| 17 :eeng * Innocent. III. e. 70h ). 


. '£ hiſtoriang 
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hiſtorians of ſacrificing to her ambition the life 0 2 A 3 


of an unfortunate father a 
In all civilized hoſtility; a treaty is eſtabliſhed 2 and © 

for the exchange or ranſom of priſoners ; and if of Hemp, zl 

their captivity be prolonged, their condition is fu. 

known, and they are treated according to their Aug. 20 

rank with humanity or honour. But the favage . — 

Bulgarian was a ranger to the laws of war; his June 12. 

priſons were involved in darkneſs and — x 

and above a year elapſed before the Latins could 

be aſſured of the death of Baldwin, before his 

brother, the regent Henry, would confent' to a- 

ſume the title of emperor. . His moderation' was! 

applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and 

inimitable virtue. Their light and perfidious am- 

bition was eager to ſeize or anticipate the mo- 

ment of a vacancy, while a law of ſucceſſion, 

the guardian both of the prince and people, was 

gradually defined and confirmed in the hereditary 

monarchies of Europe. In the ſupport of the 

Eaſtern empire, Henry was gradually left with- 

out an aſſociate, as the heroes of the cruſade re- 

tired from the world or from the war. The 

doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the 

fullneſs of years and glory, funk into the grave. 

The marquis of Montferrat was ſlowly recalled 

from the Peloponneſian. war to the revenge of 

Baldwin and the defence of Theſſalonica. Some 

nice diſputes of feudal homage and ſervice, were 


zo See the ſtory of this impoſtor from the French and Flemiſh - 
writers in Ducange, Hiſt. de C. P. iii. 9. and the ridiculous. 
fables that were believed by the monks of St. Alban's, in 3 
Paris, Hiſt. Major, p. 271, 272. 
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2 emperor and the king: they were firmly united 


by inutual eſteem and the common danger; and 
their alliance was fealed by the nuptial of Henry 


with the daughter of the Italian prince. He ſoon 
deplored the loſs of his friend and father. At 


the perſuaſion of ſome faithful Greeks, Boniface 


made a bold and ſucceſsful inroad among the hills 


of Rhodope: the Bulgarians fled on his ap- 


proach; they aſſembled to haraſs his retreat. 
On the intelligence that his rear was attacked, 


Without waiting for any defenſive armour, he 
leaped on horſeback, couched” his lance, and 
drove the enemies before him ; but in the raſh 


purſuit he was pierced with a mortal wound ; and 


the head of the king of Theſſalonica was preſented 


to Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, without 
the merit, of victory. It is here, at this melan- 


choly event, that the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of 


Villehardouin ſeems to drop or to expire“; and 


if he (ill exerciſed his military office of marſhal 
of Romania, his ſubſequent exploits are buried 


in oblivion *?. The character of Henry was 


not Ut utiequal to his arduous fituation : in the ſiege 


31 Villehardouin, No 257. I quote, with regret, this OR | 
| able conclufion, where we loſe at once the original hiſtory, and 
* the rich illuſtrations of Ducange, The laſt pages may derive 


ſame light from Henry's two Epiſtles to Innocent III. (Geſta, c. 


106, 107.) 
3: The marſhal was alive in 1212, but he probably died ſoon 


afterwards, without returning to France (Ducange, Obſervations 


fur Villehardouin, p. 238.). His fief of Meflinople, the gift of 


Roniface, was the ancient Maximianoplis, which flouriſhed in the 
time of Ammianys Marcellinus, _ the cities of Jace (No 
141.) | 

of 
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of Conſtantinople, and beyond the Helleſpont, he C 
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had deſerved the faine of a . valiant. knight and a I 


ſkilful commander; and his courage was tem- 
pered with a degree of prudence and mildneſs un- 
known to his impetuous brother. In the double 
war againſt the Greeks of Aſia and the Bulga- 
rians of Europe, he was ever the foremoſt on 
ſhipboard or on horſeback; and though he cau- 
tiouſly provided for the ſucceſs of his arms, the 
drooping Latins were often rouſed by his example 
to ſave and to ſecond their fearleſs emperor. But 
ſuch efforts, and ſome ſupplies of men and money 


from France, were, of leſs avail than the errors, 


the cruelty, and death of their moſt formidable 
adverſary. When the deſpair of the Greek fub- 
jects invited Calo-John as their deliverer, they 
hoped that he would protect their liberty and 
adopt their laws: they were ſoon taught to com- 
pare the degrees of national ferocity, and to exe- 


crate the ſavage conqueror, who no longer dif- 


ſembled his intention of diſpeophng Thrace, of 
demoliſhing the cities, and of tranſplanting the 
inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many towns. 
and villages of Thrace were already evacuated; 
an heap of ruins marked the place of Philippopo- 
lis, and a ſimilar calamity was expected at De- 
motica and Adrianople, by the firſt authors of 
the revolt. They raiſed a cry of grief and repent- 


| ance to the throne of Henry; the emperor alone 


had the magnanimity to forgive and truſt them. 
No more than foun hundred knights, with their 
ſerjeants and archers, could be aſſembled under 


his banner; and with this lender force he ſought- 
and 
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and repulſed the Bulgarian, who, beſides his in: 


fantry, was at the head of forty thouſand horfe. 
In this expedition, Henry felt the difference be- 


tween an hoſtile and a friendly country; the re- 
maining cities were preſerved by his arms; and 


the ſavage, with ſhame and loſs, was compelled 


to relinquiſh his prey. The ſiege of Theſſalonica 
was the laſt of the evils which Calo- ohn inflicted 


or ſuffered ; he was ſtabbed in the night in his 
tent; and the general, perhaps the aſſaſſin, who 


found him weltering in his blood, aſcribed the 


blow with . applauſe to the lance of St. 
Demetrius. After ſeveral victories, the pru- 
dence of Hany concluded an honourable peace 
with the ſucceſſor of the tyrant, and with the 
Greek princes of Nice and Epirus. If he ceded 


ſome doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was 
reſerved for himſelf and his feudatories; and his 
reign, which laſted only ten years, afforded a 
ſhort interval of profperity and peace. Far above 
the narrow policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he 


freely entruſted to the Greeks the moſt important 


offices of the ſtate and army: and this liberality 
of ſentiment and practice, was the more ſeaſon- 
able, as the princes of Nice and Epirus had al- 


3 ready learned to ſeduce and employ the merce- 


nary. valour of the Latins. It was the aim of 


Henry to unite and reward his deſerving ſubjects 
of werf nation and ee ; but he 0 


Tes (+33 + 4 


- 33 The = wa of this Ae of Theſſalonica v was > ſerved by. the 


'  eanons of the holy ſepulchre, and contained a divine ointment 


' which diſtilled daily and ſtupendous miracles (Ducange, Hiſt. de 
| leſs 


EO F. i. 40. 
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| leſs ſolicitous to accompliſh the impracticable CHAP. 
LXI. 
union of the two churches. Pelagius, the 


pope's legate, Who acted as the ſovereign of 
Conſtantinople, had interdicted the worſhip of 
the Greeks, and ſternly impoſed the payment 
of tithes, * the double proceſſion of the "Holy 


' Ghoſt, and” a blind 'obedience to the Roman 


pontiff. As the weaker party, they pleaded the 
duties of conſcience, and implored the rights of 
toleration: „Our bodies,” they ſaid, © are 
« Cxfar's, but our ſouls belong only to God.” 
The hefecadion was, checked by the firmneſs of 
the emperor *; and if we can believe that the 
ſame prince was poiſoned by the Greeks them- 
ſelves, we muſt entertain a contemptible idea of 
the ſenſe and gratitude of mankind, His valour 
was a vulgar attribute, which he ſhared with ten 
thouſand knights ; but Henry poſſeſſed the ſupe- 


rior courage to oppole, in a ſuperſtitious age, 
the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathe- 


dral of St. Sophia he preſumed to place his throne 
on the right-hand of the patriarch ; and this pre- 


ſumption excited the ſharpeſt cenſure of pope 
Innocent the third. By a ſalutary edict, one of 

the firſt examples of the laws of mortmain, he 
prohibited the alienation of fiefs ; many of the 
Latins, deſirous of returning to Europe, reſigned 
their eſtates to the church for a ſpiritual or tem- 
poral reward ; theſe holy lands were immediately 
diſcharged from military ſervice; and a colony of 


.* Acropolita (e. x7.) obſerves the perſecution of the legate, 


apd the toleration of Heury (ren as he calls bim), u xaTigupict, 
ſoldiers 


N 


* 
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c 2 P. ſoldiers would have. been gradually transformed 


into a college of prieſts *. 
The virtuous Henry died at Theffalonica, in 


mays cm- the defence of that kingdom, and of an infant, 
Conſtant the fon. of his friend Boniface. In the two firſt 


emperors of Conſtantinople the male line of the 
counts of Flanders was extin&. But their ſiſter 
Yolande was the wife of a French prince, the 
mother of a numerous progeny ; and one of her 
daughters had married Andrew king of Hungary, 
2 brave and pious champion of the croſs. By 
ſeating him on the Byzantine throne, the barons 
of Romania would have acquired the forces of a 
neighbouring and warlike kingdom; but the pru- 
dent Andrew revered the laws of ſucceſſion; and 
the princeſs Yolande, with her huſband Peter of 
Courtenay, count of Auxerre, was invited by the 

atins to aſſume the empire of the Eaſt. The 
royal birth of his father, the noble origin of his 
mother, recommended to the barons of France 
the firſt couſin of their king. His reputation was 
fair, his poſſeſſions were ample, and, in the bloody 
cruſade againſt the Albigeois, the ſoldiers and the 
prieſts had been abundantly ſatisfied of his zeal and 
valour. Vanity might . the elevation of a 
French emperor of Conſtantinople; but prudence 
muſt Pity, rather than envy, his tręacherous and 
imaginary greatneſs. To aſſert aud adorn his 
| title, he was reduced to ell or mortzage' the beſt 


35 See the reign of Hzxav, in Dueange (Hiſt. de C. P. 1. i. c. 
341. J. Ii. c. 1-22), who is much indebted to the Epiſtles of 
the Popes. Le Beau (Hiſt. du Bas-Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120— 
123.) has found, perhaps in Doutreman, ſome laws of Henry, 
which determined the ſervice of fiefs, and the prerogatives of the 


of 


| emperor. 
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of his patrimony. By theſe expedients, the libe- 
rality of his royal kinfman Philip Auguſtus, and 
the national fpirit of chivalry, he was enabled to 
paſs the Alps at the head of one hundred and 
forty knights, and five thouſand five hundred 
ſerjeants and archers. After ſome heſitation, pope 
Honorius the third was perfuaded to crown the 
ſucceſſor of Conſtantine; but he performed the 
ceremony in a church without the walls, left he 
ſhould ſeem to imply or to beftow any right of 
ſovereignty over the ancient capital of the empire. 
The Venetians had engaged to tranſport Peter 
and his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the em- 
preſs, with her four children, to the Byzantine 
palace; but they required, as the price of their 
ſervice, that he ſhould recover Durazzo from the 
deſpot of Epirus. Michael Angelus, or Comne- 


CHAP. 
LX. 
— 


nus, the firſt of his dynaſty, had bequeathed the 


ſucceſſion of his power and ambition to Theodore, 
his legitimate brother, who already threatened 
and invaded the eſtabliſhments of the Latins. 
After diſcharging his debt by a fruitleſs aſſault, 
the emperor raiſed the ſiege to proſecute a long 
and perilous journey over land from Durazzo to 
Theſſalonica. He was ſoon loſt in the mountains 


of Epirus: the paſſes were fortified; his provi- 
ſions exhauſted : he was delayed and deceived by, 


a, treacherous negociation; and, after Peter of 
| * — and the Roman legate had been arreſt- 
ed in a banquet, the French troops, without 
leaders or hopes, were eager to exchange their 
arms for the deluſive promiſe of mercy and bread. 


The Vatican thundered and the impious Theo- 
dore 


1 
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dore was threatened with: the vengeance of earth 
— and heaven; but the captive emperor and his 
ſoldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches of the 


pope are confined to the impriſonment of his 
legate. No ſooner was he ſatisfied by the deli. 


verance of the prieſt and a. promiſe of ſpiritual 


| obedience, than he pardoned and protected the 


deſpot of Epirus. His peremptory. commands 


ſuſpended the ardour of the Venetians and the 


Philip of Courtenay, who derived from his mo- 


king of Hungary; and it was only by a natural 
or untimely death ** that Peter of Courtenay was | 


releaſed from his hopeleſs captiyity “. N 
The long ignorance of his fate, and the 18 


of the lawful ſovereign, of Volande, his wife or 
widow, delayed the proclamation of a new em- 
peror. Before her death, and in the midſt of 
her grief, ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was 


named Baldwin, the laſt and moſt unfortunate 
of the Latin princes of Conſtantinople. His birth 
endeared him to the barons of Romania; but his 
childh6od would have prolonged the troubles of a 
minority, and his claims were ſuperſeded by the 
elder claims of his brethren: The firſt of theſe, 


ther the inheritance of Namur, had the wiſdom 
to r | the ſubſtance of a ee to the 


36 FEES E. 14. 4.) affirms, that Peter of Courtenay died by 


the ſword (#2300 u Xaupas yino dai): but from his dark expreffions, 


— 


I ſhould conclude a previous. captivity, ow; rarrag af Howaras 
wogyret guy, macs axwechs The Chronicle of Auxerre delays the em- 
peror's death till the year 1219; and UNE? is in the ele. 


bood of Courtenay. 


. 37 See the reign and death of peter of W in Ducange 
(Hiſt, de C. P. I. ii. c. 22—28,), who feebly ſtrives to excuſe the 


| neglect of the emperor by Honorius III. 


— | . ſhadow 
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ſhadow.of an empire; and on his refuſal, Robert, C HA f. 


the ſecond of the ſons of Peter and Yolande, was We ; 


called to-the throne of Conſtantinople. Warned 
by his father's miſchance, he purſued his flow and 


ſecure journey through Germany and along the 


Danube: , a, paſſage. was opened by his ſiſter's 
marriage with the king of Hungary; and the 
emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch i in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign was 
an æra of calamity and diſgrace; and the colony, 
as it was ſtyled, of Nzw FRANCE yielded on all 


ſides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After 


a victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather 
chan his courage, Theodore Angelus entered the 
kingdom of Theſſalonica, expelled the feeble 
Demetrius, the ſon of the marquis Boniface, 
erected his ſtandard on the walls of Adrianople; 

and added, by his vanity, a third or fourth name 


to the liſt of rival emperors. The relics, of the 


Aſiatic province were ſwept away by John Vataces, 
the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of Theodore Laſi 

and who, in a triumphant, reign of thirty-three 
years, diſplayed the virtues both of peace and 


French mercenaries were the moſt effectual inſtru- 


ment of his conqueſts, and their deſertion from 


the ſervice of their country was at once a ſymp- 
tom and a cauſe of the riſing aſcendant of the 
Greeks, By the conſtruction of a fleet, he ob- 
tained the command of the Helleſpont, reduced 


the iſlands of Leſbos and Rhodes, attacked the +» 


Venetians of Candia, and intercepted the rare 
and parſimonious ſuccours of the Weſt. Once, 


4 aud 


war. Under his diſcipline the ſwords of the 


„ 


Ti 


= 
CHAP. -- once only, the Latin eniperor ſent an army 
0 — , againſt Vataces; and in the defeat of that army, 
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the veteran Knights, the laſt of the original con- 


3 were left on the field of 2 hp But 


e ſucceſs of a foreign enemy was leſs painful 


to the puſillanimous Robert than the inſolence of 


| his Latin fubje&s, who confounded the weakneſs 


of the emperor and of the empire. His perſonal 
misfortunes will prove the anarchy of the go- 


vernment and the ferociouſneſs of the times. The 
amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, 


the daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the 
palace a beautiful maid, of a private, though 
noble, family of Artois; and her mother had 


been tempted by the luſtre of the purple to for- 


feit her engagements with a gentleman of Bur- 


gundy. His love was converted into rage; he 


aſſembled his friends, forced the palace gates, 


"threw the mother into the ſea, and inhumanly 


cut off the noſe and lips of the wife or concubine 
of the emperor. Inſtead of puniſhing the offen- 


der, the barons avowed and applauded the ſavage 


deed *, which, as a prince and as a man, it was 
impoſſible that Baldwin ſhould forgive. He eſcap- 


ed from the guilty city to implore the juſtice or 


compaſſion of the pope : the emperor was coolly 
exhorted to return to his ſtation ; before he could 


obey, he ſunk under the weight of grief, os, 


and impotent reſentment “. 


18 Marinus Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, I. it. p. 4. c. 18. 
p- 73.) is ſo much delighted with this bloody deed, that he has 


tranſcribed” it in his margin as a bonum exemplum. Yet he ac- 


Knowledges. the damſel for the lawful wife of Robert. 


© +2 in Ducange (Hiſt, de C. P. I. ii. c. 
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It was only in the age of chivalry, that valout 
could aſcend from a private ſtation to the thrones 
of Jerufalem and Conſtantinople. The titular 
kingdom of Jerufalem had devolved to Mary, 
the ihrer of Ifabella and Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric or 
Anrrury. She was given to John of Brienne, 
of a noble family in Champagne, by the public 
voice, and the judgment of Philip Auguſtus, 
ho named Him as the moſt worthy champion of 
the Holy Land “. In the fifth cruſade, he led an 


hundred thoufand Latins to the conqueſt of 


Egypt; by him the ſiege of Damietta was at- 
chieved; and the ſubſequent failure was juſtly 
aſcribed to the pride and avarice of the lepate. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Frederic 


the ſecond “, he was provoked by the emperor's 


ingratitude to accept the command of the army 
of the church; and though advanced in life and 
deſpoĩled of royalty, the ſword and ſpirit of John 
of Brienne were ſtill ready for the ſervice of 
Chriſtendom. In the ſeven years of his brother's 
reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged 
from a ſtate of childhood, and the barons of 
Romania felt the ſtrong neceſſity of placing the 
Keptre i in the hands of a man and an hero. The 


4 Rex igitur 3 delberatiobe habita reſpondit nuntiis, 
e daturum hominem Syriz partibus aptum ; in 'armis- probum 
( preux ), in bellis ſecurum, in agendis providum, Johapnem 
comitem PFrennenſem. Sanut. Secret. Fidelium, 1. iii. p. xi. C. 4. 
P. 20% Mattliew Paris, p. 159. 

4 Giannone (Iſtoria Civile, tom. ii. I. xvi. p. 380—385. ) dif- 
cuſſes the marriage of Frederic II. with the daughter of John of 
Brienne, and the double union of the crowns of te and 

Jeruſalem. 


Vol. XI. * veteran 
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II. and 


John of 


Brienne, 
emperors 
of Con- 
antino- 
ple, 
A. D. 
1228— 


1237. 
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| Fs... I the name and office of regent ; they agreed to 


_ raiſed to the higheſt honours, 
1 


inveſt him for his lite with the title and preroga- 


tives of - emperor, on the . ſole condition, that 


Baldwin ſhould marry. his ſecond daughter, and 


| ſucceed at a mature age to the throne of Conſtan- 
tinople. The expectation, both of the- Greeks 


and Latins, was kindled by the renown, the 
choice, and the preſence of John of Brienne : 


and they admired his martial aſpect, his green 
and vigorous age of more than fourſcore years, 
and his ſize and ſtature, which ſurpaſſed the 
common meaſure of ' mankind **. But avarice, 
and the love of eaſe, appear to have chilled the 


ardour of enterpriſe: his troops were diſbanded, 
and two years rolled away without action or 


/ honour, till he was awakened by the dangerous 
alliance of Vataces emperor of Nice, and of 


Azan king of Bulgaria. They beſieged Conſtan- 
tinople by ſea and land, with an army, of one 
hundred thouſand men, and a fleet of three hun- 
dred ſhips of war; while the entire force of the 


Latin emperor was reduced to one hundred and 
ſixty knights, and a ſmall addition of ſerjeants 
and archers. I tremble to relate, that inſtead of 


defending the city, the hero made a fally at the 
head of his cavalry ; and that of forty-eight ſqua- 
drons of the enemy, no more than three eſcaped 


4E Aeropolita, c. 27. The hiſtorian was at that time a boy, 
and educated at Conſtantinople. In 1233, when he was eleven 


years old, his father broke the Latin chain, left a ſplendid for- 


tune, and eſcaped to the Greek court of Nice, where his ſon was 


from 


44 8 
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from the edge of his invincible ſword. Fired by 
his example, the infantry and the citizens boarded 
the veſſels that anchored cloſe to the walls; and 
twenty-five were dragged in triumph into the har- 
bour of Conſtantinople. At the ſummons of the 
emperor, the vaſſals and allies armed in her de- 


fence ; broke through every obſtacle that oppoſed 
their paſſage; and, in the ſucceeding year, ob· 


tained a ſecond victory over the ſame enemies. 
By the rude poets of the age, John of Brienne 
is compared to Hector, Roland, and Judas Ma- 
chabæus : but their credit, and his glory, re- 
ceives ſome abatement from the ſilence of the 
Greeks. The empire was ſoon deprived of the 
laſt of her champions; and the dying monarch 
was ambitious to enter paradiſe in the habit of a 
Franciſcan friar “. 

In the double victory of John of Brienne, I 


cannot diſcover the name or exploits of his pupil 


Baldwin ; who had attained the age of military 


ſervice, and who ſucceeded to the Imperial Gigs 


43 Philip Moufkes, biſhop: of Tournay (A. D. 1274—1282), 


has compoſed a poem, or rather a ſtring of verſes, in bad old 


- Flemiſh French, on the Latin emperors of Conſtantinople, which 


Ducange has publiſhed at the end of Villehardouin; ſee p. 224. 


for the proweſs of John of Brienne. 
N*Aie, Ector, Roll' ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d'armes en eſtors 
Com fiſt li Rois Jehans cel jors 
Et il defors et il dedans 
La paru ſa force et ſes ſens 
Et li hardiment qu'il avoit. 
44 See the reign of John de Brienne, in Ducange, Hiſt. de C. P. 


J. i. c. 13-26. | 
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'HAP. Hity on the deceaſe of his adoptive father. The 
royal youth was employed on a commiſſion more 


ſuitable to his temper; he was ſent to viſit the 


Weſtern courts, of the pope more eſpecially, and 


of the king of France; to excite their pity by the 


view of his innocence and diſtreſs; and to obtain 


ſome ſupplies of men or money, for the relief of 
the finking empire. He thrice repeated theſe 
mendicant viſits, in which he ſeemed to prolong 


his ſtay and poſtpone his return; of the five-and. 
twenty years of his reign, a greater number were 


ſpent abroad than at home; and in no place did 


the emperor deem himſelf leſs free and ſecure, 
than in his native country, and his capital. On 
ſome public occaſions, his vanity might be ſoothed 
by the title of Auguſtus,” and by the honours of 
the purple; and at the general council of Lyons, 

- when Frederic the ſecond” was excommunicated 
and depoſed, his Oriental colleague was enthroned 
on the right-hand of the pope. But how often 


was the exile, the vagrant, the imperial beggar, 


- | humbled with ſcorn, inſulted, with pity, and de- 


graded in his own eyes and thoſe of the nations? 
In his firſt viſit to England, he was ſtopped. at 
Dover, by a fevere reprimand, that he ſhould 
preſume, without leave, to enter an independent 
kingdom. After ſome delay, Baldwin however 
was permitted to purſue his journey, was enter- 


tained with cold N and thankfully * 


| 1 See the: Teign of Baldwin IT: till his ne from Conſtan- 
tinople, in We Hitt. de C. P. L iv. c. —34. the end 1. 5. 
e. 133. 
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with a preſent of ſeyen hundred marks“. From 0 A P, 
the avarice of Rome, he could only obtain the 


proclamation of a cruſade and a treaſure of in- 


dulgences; a coin, whoſe currency was depre- 


ciated by too frequent and indiſcriminate abuſe. 
His birth and misfortunes recommended him to 
the generoſity of his couſin Lewis the ninth; but 
the martial zeal of the ſaint was diverted from 


Conſtantinople to Egypt and Paleſtine; and the 


public and private poverty of Baldwin was alles 
viated, for a moment, by the alienation of the 


marquiſate of Namur and the lordſhip of Cour- 


tenay, the laſt remains of his inheritance“ . By 
ſuch ſhameful or ruinous expedients, he once 
more returned to Romania, with an army of 
thirty thouſand. ſoldiers, whoſe numbers were 
doubled in the apprehenſion of the Greeks. His 
firſt diſpatches to France and England arnounced 
his victories and his hopes: he had reduced the 
country round-the capital to the diſtance of three 
days journey; and if he ſucceeded againſt an im- 
portant, though nameleſs, city (moſt probably Chi- 
orli), the frontier would be fate and the paſſage ac- 


teſſible. But theſe expectations (if Baldwin was 


s 5 | ; 
6 Matthew Paris relates the two viſits of Baldwin II. to the 
Engliſh court, p. 396, 637.: his return to Greece armata mand 


p. 407. : his letters. of his nomen formidabile, &c. p 481. (a pal- 


ſage which had eſcaped Ducange) : his expulſion, p. 8 %. 

47 Louis IX. diſapproved and ſtopped the alienation of Conrtes 
nay (Ducange, Liv. c. 23.)- It is now annexed to the royal de- 
meſne, but granted for a term / engage ) to the family of Bou- 
lainviltiers. - Courtenay, in the election of Nemours in the Iſle de 
France, is a town of 900 inhabitants with the remains of a'caftle 
(Melanges tirẽs d'une grand Bibliotheque, tom. Xv. p. 74—77-).” 
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fincere) quickly vaniſhed like a dream; the troops 


and treaſures of France melted away in his unſkil. 


ful hands; and the throne of the Latin emperor 


Vas protected by a diſhonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Comans. To ſecure the former, he 
conſented to beſtow his niece on the unbelieving 
ſultan of Cogni ; to pleaſe the latter, he complied 
with their Pagan rites; a dog was facrificed be- 

' tween the two armies; and the contracting par- 


ties taſted each other's blood, as a pledge of 


their fidelity **. In the palace or priſon of Con- 


ſtantinople, the ſucceſſor of - Auguſtus demoliſhed 


the vacant. houſes for winter-fuel, and ſtripped 
the lead from the churches for the daily ex- 
pence of his family. Some uſurious loans were 
dealt with a ſcanty hand by the merchants of 
Italy; and Philip, his ſon and heir, was pawned 
at Venice as the ſecurity for a debt“ . Thirſt, 


hunger, and nakedneſs, are poſitive evils; but 


wealth is relative; and a prince, who would be 
rich in a private ſtation, may be expoſed by the 


encreaſe of his wants to all the anxiety and bitter- 
neſs of poverty. | | 


But in this abje& diſtreſs, the emperor and 


of empire were ſtill poſſeſſed of an ideal treaſure, 

which drew its fantaſtic value from the ſuperſti- 
tion of the Chriſtian world. The merit of the true 
_ erols was ſomewhat impaired by its frequent di- 
viſion ; and a long captivity among the infidels 


. # Joinyille, p. 104. edit; du Louyre. A Coman prince, who 
died without baptiſm, was buried at the gates' of Conſtantinople 


with a live retinue of ſlaves and horſes. 


J Sanpt. Secret. Fidel. Crucis, I. ii. p. iv. c. 18. p. 73. 
en "7 7 Ms... 1 might 
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might ſhed ſome ſuſpicion on the fragments that C 1 F P. 
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were produeed in the Eaſt and Weſt. But an- — 


other relic of the Paſſion was preſerved in the 


Imperial chapel of Conſtantinople; and the crown 
of thorns which had been placed on the head of 


Chriſt was- equally precious and authentic. It 
had formerly been the practice of the Egyptian 
debtors to depoſit, as a ſecurity, the mummies 
of their parents; and both their honour and re- 
ligion were bound for the redemption of the 
pledge. In the ſame manner, and in the abſence 
of the emperor, the barons of Romania borrowed 
the ſum of thirteen thouſand one hundred and 
thirty-four pieces of gold“, on the credit of the 
holy crown: they failed in the performance of 


their contract; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas 


Querini, undertook to ſatisfy their impatient 
creditors, on condition that the relic ſhould be 
lodged at Venice, to become his abſolute pro- 
perty, if it were not redeemed within a ſhort and 
definite term. The barons appriſed their ſovereign 
of the hard treaty and impending loſs ; and as 
the empire could not afford a ranſom of ſeven 
thouſand pounds ſterling, Baldwin was anxious 
to ſnatch the prize from the Venetians, and to 
veſt it with more honour and emolument in the 
hands of the moſt Chriſtian king. Yet the 

| 1 nego- 


0 Under the words, FPerparus, Perpera, Hyperperum, Ducange 
is ſhort aud vague : Monetz genus, From a corrupt paſſage of 


Guntherus (Hiſt. C. P. c. 8. p. 10.), I-gueſs, that the Perpera + 


was the nummus aureus, the. fourth part of a mark of filver, or 
about ten ſhillings ſterling in value. In lead, it would be too con- 
temptible, 

5: For the tranſlation of the holy crown, &c. from Conftanti- 
. "op 4 nople 


egociation was Leigh with Gone ea In 
the purchaſe of relics, the ſaint would have 
ſtarted at the guilt of ſimony; but if the mode of 


expreſſion were changed, he might lawfully repay. 


the debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge the 
obligation. His ambaſſadors, two Dominicans, 
were diſpatched to Venice, to redeem and re- 
ceive the holy crown, which had eſcaped the 
dangers of the ſea and the gallies of Vataces. 
On opening a wooden box, they recogniſed 
the ſeals of the doge and barons, which were 
applied on a ſhrine of ſilver: and within this 
| ſhrine, the monument of the Paſſion was in- 
cloſed in a golden vaſe. The reluctant Venetians 
yielded to juſtice and power: the emperor Fre- 
deric granted a free and honourable paſſage; the 
court of France advanced as far as Troyes in 
Champagne, to meet with devotion this ineſtim- 
able relic: it was, borne in triumph through Paris 
by the king himſelf, barefoot, and in his ſhirt ; 
and a free gift of ten thouſand marks of ſilver 
reconciled Baldwin to his loſs. The ſucceſs of 
this tranfaction tempted the Latin emperor to 
offer with the ſame generoſity the remaining fur- 
niture of his chapel **; a large and authentic por- 
tion of the true croſs; the baby- linen of the Son 
of God; the lance, the ſpunge, and the chain, 
o * Paſſion; the rod of Moſes, and part of 


| oy & Paris, ſee, Ducange (Hiſt. de C. P. l. iv. c. Rn 24. 
3nd Fleury (Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xvii. p. 201204.) . 
elanges tires d'une grande Biblioth&que, tom. xl. p · 201 


=—=2058 The Lutrin of Boileau exhibits the inſide, the ſoul and 
manners of the Sainte Chapelle; and many facts relative to the 
inſtitution are collected and explained by his commentatores 


the 
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the {kull of St. John the baptiſt. For the recep- C N 


tion of theſe ſpiritual treaſures, twenty thouſand 
— were expended by St. Louis on a ſtately 


foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on which 


the muſe of Boileau has beſtowed a comic im- 
mortality. The truth of ſuch remote and ancient 
relics, | which cannot be proved by any human 
teſtimony, muſt be admitted by thoſe who be, 


lieye-in the miracles which they have performed, | 


About the middle of the laſt age, an inveterate 
ulcer was touched and cured by an holy prickle 
of the holy crown ** : the prodigy i is atteſted by 
the moſt pious . and enlightened Chriſtians of 
France; nor will the fact be eaſily diſproved, ex- 
cept by thoſe who are armed with a general anti- 
dote againſt religious credulity “. 

The Latins of Conſtantinople were on all 
ſides encompaſſed and preſſed: their ſole hope, 
the laſt delay of their ruin, was in the diviſion of 
their Greek and Bulgarian enemies; and of this 


$3. It was performed A. D. 1656, March 24, on the niece of 
Paſcal; and that ſuperior genius, with Arnauld, Nicole, &c. 


were on the ſpot to believe and atteſt a miracle which confounded 
the Jeſuits, and ſaved Port Royal (Ocuvres de Racine, tom. vi. 


p. 176187. in his eloquent Hiſtory of Port Royal). 

4 Voltaire (Siecld de Louis XIV. c. 37. Oeuvres, tom. ix. Pe 
178, 179.) ſtrives to invalidate the fact: but Hume (Eſſays, vol. ii. 
p. 483, 484.), with more {kill and ſucceſs, ſeizes the battery, and 
turns the cannon againſt his enemies. 

© 55S The gradual loſſes of the Latins may be traced in the third; 
fourth, and fifth books of the compilation of Ducange : but of 
the Greek conqueſts he has dropped many circumſtances, which 
may be recovered from the larger hiſtory of George Acropolitaz 
and the three firſt books of Nicephorus Gregoras, two writers of 


the Byzantine ſeries, who have had the good fortune to meet 


with learned editors, Leo Allatius at Rome, and yn Boivin in 
the at of Inſcriptions of Paris. | | 
hope 
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„ wipes they were deprived by the ſuperior | arms and 
policy of Vataces emperor of Nice. From the 
Propontis to the rocky coaſt of Famphylia, Aſia 


Vas peaceful and proſperous under his reign : and 


the events of every campaign extended his in- 


Anence in Europe. The ſtrong cities of the hills 


of Macedonia and Thrace, were reſcued from 


the Bulgarians ; and their kingdom was circum- 


ſcribed by its preſent and proper limits, along the 


ſouthern banks of the Danube. The ſole emperor 


of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord 


of Epirus, a Comnenian prince of the Weſt, 


| ſhould preſume to diſpute or ſhare the honours of 


the purple; and the humble Demetrius changed 


the colour of his buſkins, and accepted with gra- 
titude the appellation of deſpot. His own ſubjects 


were exaſperated by his baſeneſs and incapacity : 


they implored the protection of their ſupreme 
lord. After ſome reſiſtance, the kingdom of 


Theſſalonica was united to the empire of Nice; 


and Vataces reigned without a competitor from 


the Turkiſh borders to the Adriatic gulf. The 


princes of Europe revered his merit and power; 
and had he ſubſcribed an orthodox creed, it ſhould 


| ſeem that the pope would have abandoned with- 


out reluctance the Latin throne of Conſtantino- 
ple. But the death of Vataces, the ſhort and buſy 
reign of Theodore his ſon, and the helpleſs in- 
fancy of his grandſon John, ſuſpended the reſto- 
ration of the Greeks, In the next chapter I ſhall 


explain their domeſtic revolutions ; in this place, 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the young 


Ro. was oppreſſed by the ambition of his guar- 
| 2 4 ; dian 
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dian and colleague Michael Palzologus, who dif: © * AP. 


played the virtues and vices that belong to the 


founder of a new dynaſty. The emperor Bald- Michael 


. win had flattered himſelf, that he might recover 
ſome provinces or cities by an impotent negocia- 


1 1 


, the 
*reek 


tion. His ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed from Nice * D. 


with mockery and contempt. At every place 
which they named, Palæologus alleged ſome ſpe- 


1259, 
Dec, x. 


cial reaſon, which rendered it dear and valuable 


in his eyes: in the one he was born; in an- 


other he had been firſt promoted to nr com- 
mand ; and in a third he had enjoyed, and hoped 
long to enjoy, the pleaſures of the chace. And 
« what then do you propoſe to give us?“ faid 
the aſtoniſhed deputies. © Nothing,” replied the 
Greek, © not a foot of land. If your maſter be 
 « deſirous of peace, let him pay me as an annual 
e tribute, the ſum which he receives from the 
« trade and cuſtoms of Conſtantinople. * On 
<« theſe terms, I may allow him to reign. If he 
«© refuſes, it is war. I am not ignorant of the 
« art of war, and I.truſt the event to God and 
% my ſword .“ An expedition againſt the de- 
ſpot of Epirus was the firſt prelude of his arms. 
If a victory was followed by a defeat; if the race 
of the Comneni or Angeli ſurvivedin thoſe moun- 
tains his efforts and his reign; the captivity of 
Villehardouin, prince of - Achaia, deprived the 
Latins of the moſt active and powerful vaſſal of 
their expiring monarchy. The republics of Ve- 
nice and Genoa diſputed, in the firſt of their . 


#5 George Acropolita, c. 78. p. 89, 90. edit. Paris. 
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wars, the command of the ſea and the commerce 


of the Eaſt. Pride and intereſt attached the Ve- 
netians to the defence of Conſtantinople; their 
rivals were tempted: to promote the deſigns of her 


enemies; and the alliance of the Genoeſe with 


the ſchiſmatic conqueror e the g n 


Conſtan- 
tinople re- 


of] tion of the Latin church 7. > + 


Intent on his great object, the emperor Michael 
viſited i in perſon- and ſtrengthened the troops and 


fortifications of Thrace. - The remains of the 1 


tins were driven from their laſt poſſeſſions: 
aſſaulted without ſucceſs the ſuburb of —— > 
and correſponded with a perfidious baron, who 
3 unwilling, or unable, to open the gates 
of the metropolis. The next ſpring, his favourite 
Alexius Strategopulus, whom he had 
decorated with the title of Cæſar, paſſed the Hel- 
leſpont with eight hundred horſe and ſome infan- 
try**, on a ſecret expedition. His inſtructions 


enjoined him to approach, to liſten, to watch, 


but not to riſt any doubtful or dangerous enter- 


priſe againſt the eity. The adjacent territory be- 


mum Wage Mack Sea, was cul- 


s The Greeks, aſhamed of any foreign 2d, diſguiſe the alli. 


ance and ſuecour of the Genoeſe ; but the fact is proved by the 
teſtimony of J. Villani (Chron. * c. 71. in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203.) and William de 
en (Annales de St. Louis, p. 248. in the Louvre Joinville), 
two impartial foreigners; and Urban IV. threatened to deprive 
Genoa of her archbiſhop, 2 
ss Some precautions muſt be uſed in reconciling. the diſcontent 
numbers; the 800 ſoldiers of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spandu- 
gid6.(4ped Ducange, I. v. c. 24.); the Greeks and Scythians- of 
Acropolita, and the numerous army of N in the a 


of Pope nn. (i. 129.) 
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- tiated-by am hardy race of peaſants and outlaws, c 
exerciſed in arms, uncertain in their allegiance, 


but inclined by: language, religion, and preſent | 


advantage, to the party of the * Greeks. They 
were ſtyled the volunteers, and by their free 
ſervice, the army of Alexius, with the regulars 
of Thrace and the Coman auxiliaries“, was aug - 
mented to the number of five - and- twenty thou- 
ſand men. By the ardour of the volunteers, and 
by his own ambition, the Cæſar was ſtimulated to 
diſobey the preciſe orders of his maſter, in the 
juſt confidence that ſucceſs would plead his par- 
don and reward. The weakneſs of Conſtantinople; 
and the diſtreſs and terror of the Latins, were 
familiar to the obſervation of the volunteers: and 
they repreſented the preſent moment as the moſt 
propitious to ſurpriſe and conqueſt. A raſh youth, 
the new governor of the Venetian colony, had 
failed away with thirty gallies and the beſt of the 
French knights, on a wild expedition to Daph- 

nuſia, a town on the Black Sea, at the diſtance 
of forty leagues; and the remaining Latins were 
without ſtrength or ſuſpicion. They were in- 
formed that Alexius had paſſed the Helleſpont; 
but their apprehenſions were lulled by the ſmall- 
neſs of his original numbers; and their impru- 
dence had not watched the ſubſequent encreaſe of 
4 his army, If he left his main body to ſecond: 


59 S τ D They are deſcribed and named by Pachymer 
(Lt. C.14,). | 3 

69 It is needleſs to feek theſe Comans in the deſerts of Tar- 
tary, or even of Moldavia. A part of the hord had ſubmitted to 
John Vataces, and was probably ſettled as a nurſery of ſoldiers on 
lome waſte lands of Thrace (Cantacuzen, l. i, c. a.). 
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and ſupport his operations, he might advance 


- unperceived in the night with a choſen detach- 
ment. While ſome applied ſcaling-ladders to the 


loweſt part of the walls, they were ſecure of an 
old Greek, who could introduce their compa- 
nions through a: ſubterraneous paſſage into his 
houſe; : they could ſoon on the inſide break an 


entrance through the golden gate, which had 
been long obſtructed; and the conqueror would 


be in the heart of the city,” before the Latins 
were conſcious of their danger. After ſome de- 
bate, the Cæſar reſigned himſelf to the faith of 
the volunteers; they were truſty, bold, and ſuc- 


ceſsful; and'in deſcribing the plan, I have already 
related the execution and ſucceſs . But no 


ſooner had Alexius paſſed the threſhold of the 


golden gate, than he trembled at his own raſh- 


neſs; he pauſed, he deliberated; till the deſpe- 


rate Walden urged him forwards; by the aſſu- 


rance that in retreat lay the greateſt and moſt 


inevitable danger. Whilſt the Cæſar kept his 
regulars in firm array, the Comans diſperſed them- 


ſelves on all ſides; an alarm was ſounded, and 
the threats of fire and pillage compelled the citi- 
zens to a deciſive reſolution. The Greeks of 
Conſtantinople remembered their native ſove- 


reigns; the Genoeſe merchants their recent alli- 
| ance and Venetian foes ; every quarter was in 


-6 The loſs of Conſtantinople is briefly told by the Latins : the 
conqueſt is deſcribed with more ſatisfaction by the Greeks; by 


Acropolita (c. 85.), Pachymer (I. ii. c. 26, 27.), Nicephorus 


Gregoras (I. iv. c. , 2.). * Ducange, Hiſt. de C2 EV © 


29 27. 
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arms; and the ; air reſounded with a general ac- 


clamation of © Long life and victory to Michael 
« and John, the auguſt emperors of the Ro- 


« mans!” Their rival, Baldwin, was awakened 


| by the ſound; but the moſt preſſing danger could 
not prompt him to draw his ſword in the defence 
of a city which he deſerted, perhaps, with more 
pleaſure than regret : he fled from the palace to 


the ſea-ſhore, where he deſcried the welcome fails 


of the fleet returning from the vain and fruitleſs 
attempt on Daphnuſia. Conſtantinople was irre- 


coverably loſt; but the Latin emperor and the 


principal families embarked on board the Vene- 
tian gallies, and ſteered for the iſle of Eubœa, 
and afterwards. for, Italy, where the royal fugi - 
tive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian king 
with a mixture of contempt and pity. From the 
loſs of Conſtantinople to his death, he conſumed 
thirteen years, ſoliciting the Catholic powers to 
join in his reſtoration; the leſſon had been fami- 
lar to his youth; nor was his laſt exile more 
indigent or ſhameful than his three former pil- 
grimages to the courts of Europe. His ſon Philip 
was the heir of an ideal empire; and the preten- 
Gons of his daughter Catherine were tranſported 
by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother 
of Philip the Fair king of France: The houſe of 


Courtenay was repreſented in the female line by. 


ſucceſſive alliances, till the title of emperor of 
Conſtantinople, too bulky and ſonorous for a 
private name, modeſtly expired in ſilence and 


oblivion **, | Aber 


tablet 


6 zee the three laſt books (1, y—viii.), and the genealogical 
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alan this narrative of the expeditions of the 
Tatins to Paleſtine and Conſtantinople; I cannot 
Hifmiſs the ſubje& without revolving the general 
bonſequences on the countries that were the ſcene, 
| yo Ag HEtous Page Vere the actors, of theſe 
memorable cruſa As ſoon as the arms of 
the Franks were jo og the impreſſion, 
though not the memory, was crazed in the Ma- 
bemetan fealms of Eg gypt and Syria. The faith: 
ul”: diſciples of the prophet- were never tempted 

a prophane' deſire to ſtudy the laws, or lan- 
Fuage of the idolators.; nor did the ſimplicity of 


4 their primitive manners receive the flighteſt alter. 


ation from their intercourſe in peace and war with 
the unknown ſtrangers of the Weſt. The Greeks, 


who thought themſelyes proud, but who were 


only yain, ſhewed a diſpoſition ſomewhat leſs in- 


3 flexible. In the efforts for the recovery of their 


empire, they emulated the valour, diſcipline, and 
tactics, of their antagoniſts. The modern lite- 


rature of the Weſt they might juſtly deſpiſe ; but 


its free. ſpirit would inſtru& them in the rights of 


man; 2 ſome inſtitutions of public and private 


life were adopted from the French. The correſ- 
poidenge of Conſtantinople and Italy diffuſed the 


fables of Ducange. In the year 1382, the titular emperor of 
Cotſtantinaple was James de Baux, duke of Andria in the king-, 
dom of Naples, the ſon of Margaret, daughter of catherine de 


Valois, daughter of Catherine, daughter of Phibp, ſon af Bald- 


win H. (Ducange, I. viii. c. 37, 38.) It is uncertain whether he 


left any'poſterity. 


"63 Abulfeda, who ſaw the conclufion of the Glide” ſpeaks 


of the kingdoms of the Franks, and thoſe of the Negroes, as 
equally unknown (Prolegom. ad Geograph.). Had he not diſ- 


dnined the Latin languaye, how eaſily might the Syrian * 


hare found books and interpreters? 


A knowledge 
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knowledge of the Latin tongue; and ſeveral of C * 
the fathers and clafſics were at length honoured 
with a Greek verſion ©. But the national and 
religious prejudices of the Orientals were in- 
flamed by perſecution ; and the reign of the 
Latins confirmed the ſeparation of the ewe 


churches. | 
If we compare, at the æra of the FRI the 


Latins of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, 

their reſpective degrees of knowledge, induſtry, 
and art, Gur rude anceſtors muſt be content with 
the third rank in the ſcale of nations. Their 
ſucceſſive improvement and preſent ſuperiority 
may be aſcribed to a peculiar energy of character, 
to an active and imitative ſpirit, unknown to their 
more poliſhed rivals, who at that time were in a 
| ſtationary or retrograde ſtate. With ſuch a dif- 
| poſition, the Latins ſhould have derived the moſt 
early and effential benefits from a ſeries of events 
| which opened to their eyes the proſpect of the 
world, and introduced them to a long and fre- 
quent intercourſe with the more cultivated regions 
of the Eaſt. The firſt and moſt obvious progreſs 
was in trade and manufactures, in the arts which 
are ſtrongly prompted by the thirſt of wealth, the 
calls of neceſſity, and the gratification of the ſenſe 
or vanity. Among the crowd of unthinking fa- 


_ "4. ems. ES tov. Bd 


64 A ſhort and ſuperficial account of theſe verſions from Latin 
into Greek, js given by Huet (de Interpretatione et de claris In- 
| terpretibus, p. x31—135.). Maximus Planudes, a monk of Con- 
ſtantinople (A. D. 13275—1353), bas tranſlated Czfar's Com- 
mentaries, the Somnium Scipionis, the Metamorphoſes and He- 
roides of Ovid, &c. (Fabric. Bib. Græc. tom. x. p. 533.) 


Vol. XI. * * natics, 
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CHARA. natics, a captive. or a pilgrim might ſometimes 
— obſerve the ſuperior refinements of Cairo and 


Conſtantinople: the firſt importer of wind-mills © 


was the benefactor of nations; and if ſuch bleſſ. 


ings are enjoyed without any grateful remem- 


brance, hiſtory has condeſcended to notice the 


more apparent luxuries of filk and ſugar, which 
were tranſported into Italy from Greece and 
Egypt. But the intellectual wants of the Latins 
were more flowly felt and ſupplied ; the ardour 
of ſtudious curioſity was awakened in Europe by 


different cauſes and more recent events; and, in 


the age of the cruſades, they viewed with care- 
leſs indifference the literature of the Greeks and 
Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical and 
medicinal knowledge might be imparted in prac- 
tice and in figures; neceſſity might produce ſome 
interpreters for the groſſer buſineſs of merchants 
and ſoldiers; but the commerce of the Orientals 
had not diffuſed the ſtudy and knowledge of their 
languages in the ſchools of Europe“. If a ſimi- 
lar principle of religion repulſed the idiom of the 
Koran, it ſhould have excited their patience and 
curioſity to underſtand the original text of the 
Goſpel; and the ſame grammar would have un- 


folded the ſenſe of Plato and the beauties of 


85 Windmills, firſt invented in the dry country of Afia Minor, 
were uſed in Normandy as early as the year 1105 (Vie privée des 
Francis, tom. i. p. 425 43. Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin. tom. iv. 


P- 474.) 
. 66 Yee the ebaiphitote of Roger Bacon (Biographia Britannica, 


vol. i. p. 418. Kippis's edition). If Bacon himſelf, or Gerbert, 
- underſtood /ome Greeks, they were prodigics, and awed nothing X 


* the commerce of the Fak. 
ng; Homer. 
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Homer. Yet in a reign of ſixty years the Latins CH AP. 
of Conſtantinople diſdained the ſpeech and learn- "PS | 
ing of their ſubjects; and the manuſcripts were 
the only treaſures which the natives might enjoy 
without rapine or envy. Ariſtotle was indeed 

the oracle of the Weſtern univerſities ; but it was 

a barbarous Ariſtotle ; and, inſtead. of. aſcending 

to the fountain-head, his Latin votaries humbly 
accepted a corrupt and remote verſion from the 
Jews and Moors of Andaluſia. The principle of 

the cruſades was a ſavage fanaticiſm; and the 
moſt important effects were analogous to the cauſe. 
Each pilgrim was ambitious. to return with his 
ſacred ſpoils, the relics of Greece and Paleſtine ©? ; 

and each relic was preceded and followed ht a 
train of miracles and viſions. The belief of the 
Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their 
practice by new ſuperſtitions ; and the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of the inquiſition, the mendicant orders of 
monks and friars, the laſt abuſe of indulgences, 

and the final progreſs of idolatry, flowed from 

the baleful fountain of the holy war. The active 
ſpirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their 
reaſon and religion ; and if the ninth and tenth 
centuries were the times of darkneſs, the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth were the age of abſurdity 

and fable. 

In the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, in the culti- 


hwy — = > kw i» c 
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67 Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz (Oeuvres de 
Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 45%), a maſter of the hiſtory of the mid- 
dle ages. I ſhall only inftance the pedigree of the Carmelites, 
and the flight of the houſe of Loretto, which were both derived 
from Paleſtine, \ 


U 2 vation 


0 A'P: vation of a fertile land, the northern HY 
GM of the Roman empire inſerifibly mingled'with the 


"Ind ſtability, when they were overwhelmed by 


provincials, and rekindled the embers” of the arts 


df anititquity; - Their ſettlements about the age of 


Charlemagne had acquired ſome degree” of order 


new fwarnts of invaders, the Normitis,” Sara- 


cens , and Hungarians, who replunged the welt- 


ern countries of Europe into their foriner ſtate of 
auarchy and barbariſm. About the eleventh cen - 


tury, the ſecond tempeſt had ſubſided by the ex- 


pulfion or converſion of the enemies of Chriſten. 


dom: the tide of civilization, which had To long 


ebbed, began to flow with a ſteady and acce- 
lerated courſe; and a fairer proſpect was opened 
to the hopes and efforts of the riſing generations. 
Great was the increaſe, and rapid the progrels, 
during the two hundred years of the cruſades; 
and ſome philoſophers have applauded the pro- 
r influence of theſe holy wars, which appear 
6 me to hate checked rather than forwarded 
the maturity of Europe ®. The lives and la- 
bours of millions, which were buried in the Eaſt, 


would have been more profitably employed in 


the improvement of their native country: the 


accumulated ſtock of induſtry and wealth would 


0 If I rank the Saracens with the Barbarians, it is only rela- 


tive to their wars, or rather inroads, in Italy and France, where 
their ſole purpoſe was to plunder and deſtroy. 
- 6 On this intereſting ſubje&; the progreſs of ſociety in Eu- 


rope, a ſtrong ray of philofophic light has broke from Scotland 
in our on times; and it is with private, as well as public re- 


ard, Wr 1 of Hume, e and Adam 
g have 
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have, overfloyed in navigation and trade; and CHAP. 
the Latins would have been enriched and en- 3 
lightened by a pure and friendly correſpondence 
with the climates of the Eaſt. In one reſpect I 
can indeed perceive the accidental operation of 
the cruſades, not ſo much in producing a bene - 
fit as in removing an evil. The larger portion of 
the inhabitants of Europe was chained to the 
ſoil, without freedom, or property, or know- 
ledge 3 and the two orders of eccleſiaſtics and 
nobles, whoſe numbers were comparatively ſmall, 
alone deſerved the name of citizens and men. 
This oppreſſive ſyſtem was ſupported by the arts 
of the clergy and the ſwords of the barons. The 
authority of the prieſts operated in the darker 
ages as à ſalutary antidote : they prevented the 
total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierce- 
neſs of the times, ſheltered the poor and defence- 
les, and preſerved or revived the peace and order 
of civil ſociety. But the independence, rapine, 
and diſcord, of the feudal lords were unmixed 
with any ſemblance of good; and every hope of 
induſtry and improvement-was cruſhed: by the 
iron weight of the martial ariſtocracy, Among 
the cauſes that undermined that Gothic edifice, a 
conſpicuous place muſt be allowed to the cru- 
ſades. The eſtates of the barons were diſſipated, 
and their race was often extinguithed, in theſe 
coſtly and perilous expeditions. Their poverty 
extorted from their pride thoſe charters of free- 
dom which unlocked the fetters of the ſlave, ſe- 
cured the farm of the peaſant and the ſhop of the 
— s and gradually reſtored a ſubſtance and 
9 "> 5 a ſoul 
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a"foul" to the moſt numerous and uſeful part of 


2 LL. the community. The conflagration which de. 


Origin of 
the family 
of Cour- 
_ tenay, 

A. D. 


2040. 


ſtroyed the tall and barren trees of the foreſt 


air and ſeope to the Wer . the anker ad 


nutritive ere "oY the _— 


* 
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3 8 an on 1 the. Family of Courtenay. 0 


"THE purple of three emperors, who bare 
HIT at Conſtantinople, will authoriſe or ex- 
cuſe a digreſſion on the origin and ſingular for- 
tunes of the houſe of CouRTENAV , in the 
three principal branches, I. Of Edeſſa; II. Of 
France; ; and, III. Of England, of which the 
laſt only has ſurvived the revolutions of eight 


hundred years. 


I. Before the reidubtita of trade, which 
ſcatters riches, and of knowledge, which diſpels 
Prejudice, the prerogative of birth is moſt ſtrongly 


felt and moſt humbly acknowledged. In every 


age, the laws and manners of the Germans have 


diſcriminated” the ranks of ſociety: the dukes 
and counts, who ſhared the empire of Charle. 
7 magne, converted their office to an inheritance; 


and to his cn, each feudal lord bequeathed 


70 1 have n put not confined, myſelf to 4 ele 


Hiſtory of the noble und illuſtrious Family of Courtenay, by. Ezra 


Cleaveland, Tutor to Sir William Courtenay, and Rector of Honiton ; 


"Exon. 1135. in folio. The firſt part is extracted from William of 


Tyre; the ſecond from Bouchet's French hiſtory ; and the third 


from various memorials, public, provincial, and private, of the 
Courtenays of Devonſhire. The rector of Honiton has more 


gratitude than induſtry, and more induſtry than eritioiſm. 
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his honour and his ſword. The proudeſt families 
are content to loſe in the darkneſs of the middle 
ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, how- 
ever deep and lofty, muſt ultimately riſe from a 
plebeian root; and their hiſtorians muſt deſcend 
ten centuries below the Chriſtian æra, before they 
can aſcertain any lineal ſucceſſion by the evidence 
of ſurnames, of arms, and of authentic records. 
With the firſt rays of light“, we diſcern the no- 
bility and opulence of Atho, a French knight: 
his nobility, in the rank and title of a nameleſs 
father; his opulence, in the foundation of the 


298 
or. 


— 


caſtle of Courtenay in the diſtrict of Gatinois, 


about fifty- ſix miles to the ſouth of Paris. From 


the reign of Robert, the ſon of Hugh Capet, the 


barons of Courtenay are conſpicuous among the 
immediate vaſſals of the crown; and Joſcelin, the 
grandſon of Atho and a noble dame, is enrolled 
among the heroes of the firſt cruſade. * A domeſ- 
tic alliance (their mothers were fiſters) attached 
him to the ſtandard of Baldwin of Bruges, the 
ſecond count of Edeſſa: a princely fief, which he 
was worthy to receive, and able to maintain, an- 
nounces the number of his martial followers : 
and after the departure of his couſin, Joſcelin 
himſelf was inveſted with the county of Edeſſa on 


both ſides of the Euphrates. By the ceconomy in 


peace, his territories were repleniſhed with Latin 


and Syrian ſubjects; his magazines with corn, 


71 The primitive record of the family, is a paſſage of the con- 
tinuator of Aimoin, a monk of Fleury, who wrote in the xii*h 
eentury. See his Chronicle, in the Hiſtorians of France dien xi. 
N 276), | 


"Us , wi,” 


I. The 

counts of 

Edefla, 
A. D. 
1101— 
1152. 
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CHAP. wing and oll his caſtles with gold and filrer, 
oy With arms and horſes. In a' holy warfare of 


thirty years, he was alternately a conqueror and 


a captive; but he died like a ſoldiet, in an horſe- 


litter at the head of his troops; and his laft 
glance beheld the flight of the Turkiſh invaders 
ho had preſumed on his age and infirmities. 
His ſon and ſucceſſor, of the ſame name, was 
leſs deficient in valour than in vigilapee ; but 


he ſometimes forgot that dominion is acquired 


and maintained by the ſame arts. He challenged 
the hoſtility of the Turks, without ſecuring the 
Fendi of the prince of Antioch; and, amidſt 
the peaceful luxury of Turbeſſel, in Syria“, 

Joſtelin neglected the defence of the Chriſtian 
frontier beyond the Euphrates. In his abſence, 
Zenghi, the firſt of the Atabeks, beſieged and 
ſtormed his capital, Edeſſa, which was feebly de- 
fended by a timorous and diſloyal crowd of Ori- 
entals; the Franks were oppreſſed in a bold at- 


tempt for its recovery, and Courtenay ended his 


days in the priſon of Aleppo. He ſtill leſt a fair 


and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks 

opprefſed on all ſides the weakneſs of a widow 
and orphan; and, for the equivalent of an an- 
nual penſion, they reſigned to the Greek emperor. 


the charge of defending, and the ſhame of loſing, 
the laſt relies of the Latin conqueſt. The coun- 
teſs-dowager of Edeſſa retired to Jeruſalem with 
b two children : ; the daughter, Agnes, became 


1 Turbeſſel, or as it is now fiyled Telbeſher, is 6xed by 
4 Anville four - and twenty miles from the great paſſage over the 


— Rupbrates at Zeugma, 
Kay he | the 
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the wife and mother of a king; the ſon, Joſcelin CHAP. 
the third, accepted the office of ſeneſchal, the 15020 
firſt of the kingdom, and held his new eſtates in 
Paleſtine by the ſervice of fifty knights. Hig 

name appears with honour in all the tranſactions 

of peace and war; but he finally vaniſhes in the 

fall of Jeruſalem; and the name of Courtenay, in 

this branch of Edeſſa, was loſt by the marriage 

of his two daughters with a French and a Ger- 

man baron T * a | 1 f 
| II. While Joſcelin reigned beyond the Eu- — The 
phrates, his elder brother Milo, the ſon of Joſee- nays of 
lin, the ſon of Atho, continued, near the Seine, Fuce. 
to poſſeſs the caſtle of their fathers, which was at 

length inherited by Rainaud, or Reginald, the 
youngeſt of his three ſons. Examples of genius 

or virtue muſt be rare in the annals of the oldeſt 
families; and, in a remote age, their .pride will 
embrace a deed of rapine and violence; ſuch, 
however, as could not be perpetrated. without: 

ſome ſuperiority of courage, or, at leaſt, of power. 

A deſcendant of Reginald of Courtenay may bluſh 

for the public robber, who ſtripped and impri- 

ſoned ſeveral merchants, after they had ſatisfied 

the king's duties, at Sens and Orleans. He will 

glory in the offence, ſince the bold offender could 

not be compelled to obedience and reſtitution till 

the regent and the count of Champagne prepared 


1% 


73 His poſſeſſions are diſtinguiſhed in the Aſſiſes of Jeruſalem 
(e. 326.) among the feudal tenures of the kingdom, which muſt 
therefore have been collected between the years 1153 and 1187, 
nis pedigree may be found in the Lignages d'Outremer, c. 26. 
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CH A f. to march againſt him at the head of an army v. of 


by PE. woo Reginald beſtowed his eſtates on his eldeſt daugh- E 
ter, and his daughter on the ſeventh ſon of king m 
Their al- Louis the Fat; and their marriage was crowned ve 
ance 
Vith the with a numerous offspring. We might expect th 
= - that a private ſhould have - merged in a royal ca 
— D. name; and that the deſcendants of Peter of ti 
France and Elizabeth of Courtenay would have 10 
; enjoyed the title and honours of princes of the ye 
blood. But this legitimate claim was long neg- p1 
lected and finally denied; and the cauſes of their ql 
_ diſgrace me repreſent the ſtory of this ſecond 0) 
branch. 1. Of all the families now extant, the 2. 
moſt eb doubtleſs, and the moſt illuſtrious, in 
is the houſe of France, which has occupied the fi 
fame throne above eight hundred years, and de- th 
ſcends, in a clear and lineal ſeries of males, from d 
the middle of the ninth century. In the age 4 
A"; mY . R of h 
© "24 The rapine and ſatisfaction of Reginald de Couftenay, are re 
-prepoſterouſly arranged in the Epiſtles of the abbot and regent 4 
Brugger (exiv. cxvi.), the beſt memorials of the age . 

Seriptores Hiſt. Franc. tom. iv. p. 530.) | 9 
© 75 In the beginning of the xiin century, after naming the father te 

and grandfather of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to d 
add, cujns genus valde in · ante reperitur obſcurum. Yet we are 15 
aſſured that the great grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert the W 
Strong, count of Anjou (A. D. 863873), a noble Frank of T6 
| Neuſtria, Neuſtricus . . .  generoſe flirpis, who was ſlain in - 


the defence of his country againſt the Normans, dum patriz 
fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert, all is conjecture or fable. It is 
. 2 probable conjecture, that the third race deſcended from the 
ſecond by Childebrand, the brother of Charles Martel, It is an 


- abſurd fable, that the ſecond was allied to the firſt by the marriage 11 
of Anſbert, a Roman ſenator and the anceſtor of St. Arnoul, with ; 

Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire I. The Saxon origin of the houſt n 
fk France 1 is an ancient but incredible —_—_ dee à judicious 8 
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of the cruſades, it was already revered both in the CH WA P. 
Faſt and Weſt.” But from Hugh Capet to the 


marriage of Peter, no more than five reigns or 
generations had elapſed; and ſo precarious was 
their title, that the eldeſt ſons, as a neceſſary pre- 
caution, were previouſly crowned during the life- 
time of their fathers. The peers of France have 
long maintained their precedency before the 
younger branches of the royal line; nor had the 
princes of the blood, in the twelfth century, ac- 
quired that hereditary luſtre which is now diffuſed 
over the moſt remote candidates for the ſucceſſion. 
2. The barons of Courtenay muſt have ſtood high 
in'their own-eſtimation, and in that of the world, 
ſince they could impoſe on the fon of a king 
the obligation of adopting for himſelf and all his 
deſcendants the name and'arms of their daughter 
and his wife. In the marriage of an heireſs with 
her inferior or her equal, ſuch exchange was often 
required and allowed; but as they continued to 
diverge from the regal ſtem, the ſons of Louis the 
Fat were inſenſibly . confounded with their ma- 
ternal anceſtors; and the new Courtenays might 
deſerve to forfeit the honours of their birth, 
which a motive of intereſt had tempted them to 

renounce. 3. The ſhame was far more perma- 
nent than the reward, and a momentary blaze 
was followed by a long darkneſs. The eldeſt ſon 
of theſe nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had mar- 
ried, as I have already mentioned, the ſiſter of the 


: memoir of M. de > Foncemagne (Memoires de n * In- I 
ſcriptions, tom. xx. p. 548=579. ). He had promiſed to declare 
; jj own peer in a ſecond memoir, which has never appeared. 


counts 
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CHAT. counts of Flanders, the two firſt emperors of 


Conſtantinople: he raſhly accepted the invitation 


2 = of the barons of Romania; his twe ſons, Robert 
| and Baldwin, ſuceeſſively held and loſt the remain 
ofthe; Latin empire in the Eaſt, and the grand. 


daughter of Baldwin the ſecond again mingled 
her blaod with the blood of France and of Valois. 
T0 ſupport the expences of a troubled and tranſi. 
tory reign, their patrimonial eſtates were mort: 


gaged or ſold; and the laſt emperors of Conſtan- 


rern of Rome 


and Naples, 


While the elder brathers diſſipated their wealth 


in romantic adventures, and the caſtle. of Cour- | 
| * tenay\ was profaned by a plebeian owner, the 
younger branches of that Ee. name were pro- 


pagated and multiplied. But their ſplendour was 


clouded by poverty and time: after the deceaſe of 


Robert, great butler of France, they deſcended 


from princes to barons; the next generations 


were confounded with the ſimple gentry; the de- 


ſcendaats of Hugh Capet could no longer be viſi- 
ble in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Champig- 


nelles. The more adventurous embraced without 
diſhanour the profeſſion of a ſoldier: the leaſt 
active and opulent might fink, like their couſins 


of the branch of Dreux, into the condition of 
- peaſants. Their royal deſcent, in à dark period 
of four hundred years, became each day more 


obſalete and ambigyous : and their pedigree, in- 
ſtead of being-enrolled in the annals of the king- 


dom, mult be painfully ſearched by the minute 


— of heralds and "win It was 1 
ti 
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ill the end of the fixteenth century, on the accef- C KATP 


fion of a family almoſt as remote as their own, 


that the princely fpirit. of the Courtenays again 
revived; and the queſtion of the nobility, pro- 
voked them to affert the royalty, of their blood. 
They appealed to the juſtice and compaſſion of 
Henry the fourth; obtained a favourable opinion 
from twenty lawyers of Italy and Germany, and 
modeſtly compared themſelves to the deſcendants 
of king David; whoſe prerogatives were not im- 
paired by the lapſe of ages or the trade of a car» 
penter . But every ear was deaf, and every eir- 
cumſtance was adverſe, to their lawful claims. 


The Bourbon kings were juſtified by the negle& 
of the Valois : the princes of the blood more re- 


cent and lofty,” diſdained the alliance of this hum - 
ble kindred: the parliament, without denying 
their proofs, eluded a dangerous precedent by an 
arbitrary diſtinction, and eſtabliſhed St. Louis as 
Io firſt father of the 2 line“. A inn 


76 Of the various petitions, apologies, &c. publiſhed by the 
princes of Courtenay, I have ſeen the three following, all in 


oftavo: 1. De Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay: addita 
unt Reſponſa celeberrimorum Europe Juriſconſultorum : Paris, 


1607. 2. Repreſentation du Procede tenũ a Tinſtance faifte de · 
vant le Roi, par Meſſieurs de Courtenay, pour la conſervation de 
FHonneur et Dignite de leur Maiſon, branche de la royalle Mai- 


ſon de France: à Paris, 1613. 3. Repreſentation du ſubje& qui a 
porteMe ſheurs de Salles et de Fraville ; de la Mai ſon de Courte- 


nays, à ſe retirer hors du Royaume, 1614. It was an homicide, 
for which the Courtenays expected to be pardoned, or tried, * 
princes of the blood. 
The ſenſe of the parliaments is thus expreſſed by Thuanus : 
Principis nomen nuſquam in Gallis tributum,  nifi iis qui, per 
mares e regibus noſtris originem repetunt : qui nunc tantum a 
Ludovico non beatz memoriz numerantur: nam Cortina et 
9 Droceuſes, 
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CH HA P. of complaints and proteſts was repeatedly diſres en 
hy garded; and the hopeleſs purſuit was terminated D 
nm the preſent century by the death of the laſt an 
: male of the family. Their painful and anxious nc 
ſituation was alleviated by the pride of conſcious T 
virtue: they ſternly rejected the temptations of g1 
fortune and favour ; and a dying Courtenay would of 
| have ſacrificed his ſon, if the youth could have ar 
renounced, for any temporal intereſt, the right W. 
and title of a nen prince of the blood by le 
| France. ca 
e en to the old regiſter of Ford Ab- al 
nays of bey; the Courtenays of Devonſhire are deſcended tl 
I nods prince Horus, the ſecond ſon of Peter, and T 
the grandſon of Louis the Fat“. This fable of re 
the grateful or venal Monks was too null a 
* ; q. 
5 LIE a 1 eraſſo genus ducentes, hodie inter dos h 
minime recenſentur. A diſtinction of expediency, rather than 
juſtice. The ſanctity of Louis IX. could not inveſt him with any J 
ſpecial prerogative, and all the deſcendants of Hugh Capet muſt B 
be included i in his original compact with the French nation. E 
The laſt male of the Courtenays was Charles Roger, who 
: dec in the year 1730, without leaving any ſons. The laſt female 0 
was Helene de Courtenay, who married Louis de Beaufremont. N 
Her title of Princeſſe du Sang Royal de France, was ſuppreſſed t] 
(February ich, 1737) by an arret of the parliament of Paris. 

©'79 The ſingular anecdote! to which I allude, is related in the 2 

Recueil des Pieces intereſſantes et peu connues (Maeſtricht, 

1786, in 4 vols. 229); and the unknown editor quotes his 
author, who had received it from Helene de enn, marquiſe e 
de Beaufremont. d 
80 Dugdale, Monaſtieon Anglicanum, vol. i. 1 786. Yet this | 
fable muſt have been invented before the reign of Edward III. e 
The profuſe devotion of the three firſt generations to Ford abbey, a 
was followed by oppreſſion on one ſide and ingratitude on the d 
other; and in the fixth generation, the monks ceaſed to ner ' 
ener 1 15 1 
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entertained by our antiquaries, Cambden and c Har. 
Dugdale *: but it is ſo clearly repugnant to truth _ , 
and time, that the rational pride of the family 
now refuſes to accept this imaginary founder. 
Their moſt. faithful hiſtorians believe, that after 
giving his daughter to the king's ſon, Reginald 
of Courtenay abandoned his poſſeſſions in France, 
and obtained from the Engliſh monarch a ſecond 
wife and a new inheritance. - It is certain, at 
leaſt, that Henry the ſecond diſtinguiſhed in his 
camps and councils, 4 Reginald, of the name 
and arms, and, as it may be fairly preſumed, of 
the genuine race, of the Courtenays of France. 
The right of wardſhip enabled a feudal lord to 
reward his vaſſal with the marriage and eſtate of 
a noble heireſs; and Reginald of Courtenay ac- 
quired a fair eſtabliſhment i in Devonſhire, where 
his poſterity has been ſeated above ſix hundred 
years. From a Norman baron, Baldwin de 
Brioniis, who had been inveſted by the Conqueror, 
Hawiſe, the wife of Reginald, derived the honour 
of Okehampton, which was held by the ſervice of 
ninety-three knights ; and a female might claim 
the manly offices of hereditary viſcount or ſherift, 
and of captain of the royal caſtle of Exeter. Their 


e In his Britannia, in the liſt of the earls of Devonſhire. His 
Expreſſion, e regio ſanguine ortos credunt, betrays however ſome 
doubt or ſuſpicion. 
© 82 In his Baronage, P. i. p. 634. he refers to his own Monafti- 
eon. Should he not have corrected the regiſter of Ford abbey, 
and annihilated the phantom Florus, by the unqueſtionable evi- 
dence of the French hiſtorians ? 

\ #3 Beſides the third and moſt valuable book of Cleaveland's 
Hiſtory, I have confulted Dugdale, the father of our genealo- 
gical ſcience (Baronage, P. i. p. 634—643.). 
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CHAT. fon Robert martied the ſiſter of the earl of Devon; 


2 dat the end of a century, on the falluve ofthe 
family of Rivers “, his great-grandſon, Hugh the 


of profane confidence in the ſtrength and number 


© ſecond, ſucceeded bo a title which was ſtill con- 


| fidered as a territorial dignity; and twelve earls 
The earls of Devonſhire, of the name of Courtenay, have 
ue. fourifhed in a period of two hundred and. twenty 

pyears. They were ranked among the chief of 


the barons of the realm ; nor was it till after a 


ſtrenuous diſpute, that they yielded to the fief of 
Arundel, the firſt place in the parliament of Eng- 


land: their alliances were contracted with the 


nobleſt families, the Veres, Deſpenſers, St. Johns, 


Talbots, Bohuns, and even the Plantagenets 
themſelves; and in a conteſt with John of Lan- 
caſter, a Courtenay, biſhop of London, and after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, might be accuſed 


of his kindred. In peace, the earls of Devon 


© refided in their numerous caſtles and manors of 


the weſt: their ample revenue was appropriated 
to devotion and hoſpitality ; and the epitaph of 


Edward, furnamed, from his misfortune, the 
blind, from his virtues, the good, earl, inculcates 


alth-mock ingenaity 2 mort? ſentence; which 


may however be abuſed by thoughtleſs generoſity. 
| After a grateful commemoration of the fifty-five 
years of union and happineſs, which he enjoyed 
| W 


84 This wml * ah: Ripuariis, de 22 de Rivers, 


| * ended, in Pdward the Firſt's time, in Iſabella de Fortibus, a 


* famous and potent dowager, who long ſurvived her brother and 
| WEBS (Dugdale, Baronage, P. i. p. 254957: J. 


What | 
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What ye gave, we have; 
What we ſpent, we had; 

What we left, we loſt 3. 


But their /o/es,. in this ſenſe, were far ſuperior to 
their gifts and expences; and their heirs, not leſs 
than the poor, were the objects of their paternal 
care. The ſums which they paid for livery 
and ſeiſin, atteſt the greatneſs of their poſſeſ- 
ſions; and ſeveral eſtates have remained in their 
family ſince the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. In war, the Courtenays of England ful- 
filled the duties, and deſerved the honours, of 
chivalry. They were often entruſted to levy and 
command the militia of Devonſhire and Cornwall; 
they often attended their ſupreme lord to the 
borders of Scotland; and in foreign ſervice, for 

a ſtipulated price, they ſometimes . maintained 
fourſcore men at arms and as many archers. By 
ſea and land they fought under the ſtandard of 
the Edwards and Henries : their names are con- 
ſpicuous in, battles, in "tournaments, and in the 
original. liſt of the order of the garter; three 
brothers ſhared. the Spaniſh victory of the Black 
Prince; and in the lapſe of fix generations, the 
Engliſh Courtenays had learned to deſpiſe the 
nation and country from which they derived their 
origin. In the quarrel of the two roſes, the earls 
of Deyon adhered: to the houſe of ERIE and 


2 Cleaveland, p. 142. By ſome it is is afigned to a Rivers earl of 
Devon: but the N * the xvth, rather than the xili*®, 
century. N | 

. XI. ee, ee three 
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8 BA P- three W ſucceſſively died, either in the 
need or on the ſcaffold. Their honours and eſtates 
7 . were reſtored by Henry the ſeventh; a daughter 
of Edward the fourth was not diſgraced by the 
nuptials of a Courtenay; their ſon, who was 
created marquis of Exeter; enjoyed the favour of 
his couſin Henry the eighth; and in the camp of 
Eloth of Geld, he broke a lance againſt the 
French monarch. But the favour of Henry was 

. | the prelude of diſgrace z ; his diſgrace was the 
|  bgnal of death; and of the victims of the jealous | 
tyrant, the marquis of Exeter is one of the molt 
noble and guiltleſs. His ſon Edward lived a pri- 

| Toner in the Tower, and died an exile at Padua; 
and the ſecret love of queen Mary, whom he 
lighted, perhaps for the princeſs Elizabeth, has 
ſhed a romantic colour on the ſtory of this beau- 
tiful youth. The relics of his patrimony were 
conveyed into ſtrange families by the marriages 

_ of his four aunts ; and his perſonal honours, as 
if they had been legally extinct, were revived by 
He patents of ſucceeding princes. But there ſtill 
ſurvived a lineal deſcendant of Hugh the firſt earl 

of Devon, a younger branch of the Courtenays, 
Who have been ſeated at Powderham caſtle above 
four hundred years from the reign of Edward the 
third to the preſent hour. Their eſtates have 
been enereaſed by the grant and improvement of 
lands in Ireland, and they have been recently re- 
ſtored to the honours. of the peerage. Vet the 
Courtenays ſtill retain the plaintive motto, which 


eden the Innocence, | and deplores the fall, of 
er 
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their-ancient houſe . While they ſigh for paſt C H A P- 
greatneſs, they are doubtleſs ſenſible. of preſent _—_ , 


bleſſings: in the long ſeries of the Courtenayannals, 
the moſt ſplendid æra is likewiſe the moſt un- 
fortunate ; nor can an opulent peer of Britain be 


inclined to enyy the emperors of Conſtantinople, 


who wandered over Europe to folicit alms for the 


| ſupport. of their dignity and the defence of their 
capital. { 


86" Ubt lapfus ! Puid * 5 1 which was probably adopted 


by the Powderham branch, after the loſs of the earldom of De- 


yonſhire, &c. The primitive arms of the Courtenays were, or, 
three torteaux, gules, which ſeem to denote their affinity with God-- 
Frey of Bouillon, Tad 0 ancient counts of . 
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CHAP. LIII. 


De Greek Emperors of Nice and Conftantinople.— 
Elevation and Reign of Michael Palaologus. — 


His falſe Union with the Pope and the Latin 


'L Church. —Hoftile Deſigns of Charles of A njou. 
— Revolt of Sicily.—War of the Catalans in Aſia 


' and \ og eee and Rr: State of 
Athens. | 


k T HE loſs of Conſtantinople reſtored a mo- 


mentary vigour to the Greeks. From 
their palaces, the princes and nobles were 


the Greek driven into the field; and the fragments of the 


empire. 


falling monarchy were graſped by the hands of 
the moſt vigorous or the moſt ſkilful candidates. 
In the long and barren pages of the Byzantine 
annals *, it would not be an eaſy taſk to equal the 
two characters of Theodore Laſcaris and John 
Ducas 'Vataces *, who replanted and upheld the 
Roman ſtandard at Nice in Bithynia. The dif- 


ference of their virtues was happily ſuited to the 


: For the reigns-of the Nicene emperors, more eſpecially of 


John Vataces and his ſon, their miniſter, George Acropolita, is 


the only genuine contemporary : but George Pachymer re- 
turned'to Conſtantinople with the Greeks, at the age of nineteen 
(Hanckins, de Script. Byzant. c. 33, 34. p. 564—578. Fabric. 
Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 448—360.). Yet the hiſtory of Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, though of the xivth century, is a valuable nar- 
rative from the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins. 
Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1.) diſtinguiſhes between the 
#Ztia d ep of Laſcaris, and the evpadza of Vataces. The two Por- 


traits are in a very _—_ Kyle. 
diverſity 
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diverſity of their ſituation, In his firſt efforts; C A P. 
the fugitive Laſcaris commanded only three cities 
and two thouſand ſoldiers: his reign was the 
ſeaſon of generous and active deſpair: in every 
military operation he ſtaked his life and crown; 
and his enemies, of the Helleſpont and the Mz- 
ander, were ſurpriſed by his celerity and ſubdued 
by his boldneſs. A victorious reign of eighteen 
years expanded the principality of Nice to the 
magnitude of an empire. The throne of his ſuc- John Du- 
ceſſor and ſon-in-law Vataces was founded on a — 4 
more ſolid baſis, a larger ſcope, and more plenti- ., B 
ful reſources; and it was the temper, as well as 1255, 
the intereſt, of Vataces to calculate the riſk, to rn 
expect the moment, and to enſure the ſucceſs, 
of his ambitious deſigns. In the decline of the 
Latins, I have briefly expoſed the progreſs of the 
Greeks ; the prudent and gradual advances of a 
conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty-three years, 
reſcued the provinces from national and foreign 
uſurpers, till he preſſed on all ſides the Imperial 
city, a leafleſs and ſapleſs trunk which muſt fall 
at the firſt ſtroke of the axe. But his interior 
and peaceful adminiſtration is ſtill more deſerving 
of notice and praiſe *®. The calamities of the 
times had waſted the numbers and the ſubſtance 
of the Greeks: the motives and the means of 
agriculture were extirpated ; and the moſt fertile 
lands were left without cultivation or inhabitants. 

A. portion of this vacant property was occupied 


; 3 Pachymer, I. i. c. 23, 2g. Nic. Greg. I. ii. c. 6. The reader 
of the Byzantines muſt obſerve how rarely we are indulged with 
ſuch precious details. 
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CHAP. and improved by the command, and for the be- 
— nefit, of the emperor: a powerful hand and a 


\ 


vigilant eye ſupplied and ſurpaſſed, by a ſkilful 


management, the minute diligence of a private 


farmer: the royal domain became the garden 
and granary of: Afia ; and without impoveriſhing 
the people, the ſovereign acquired a fund of in- 


nocent-and productive wealth. According to the 
nature of the ſail, his lands were ſown with corn 


or planted with vines: the paſtures were filled 
with horſes and oxen, with fheep and hogs ; and 
When Vataces preſented to the empreſs. a crown 


of diamonds and Pearls, he informed her with a 
ſmile that this precious ornament aroſe from the 
fale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The 


produce of his domain was applied to the main- 


tenance of his palace and hoſpitals, the calls of 
dignity and benevolence : the leſſon was till 


more uſeful than the revenue: the plough was 
reſtored to its ancient ſecurity and honour ; and 


the nobles were taught to ſeek a ſure and inde- 


© pendent. revenue from their eſtates, inſtead of 


adorning their ſplendid beggary by the oppreſſion 


of the people, or (what is almoſt the ſame) by 
the favours of the court. The ſuperfluous ſtock 
of corn and cattle was eagerly purchaſed by the 


Turks, with whom Vataces preſerved a ſtrict and 
fincere alliance; but he diſcouraged the i impor- 


tation of . manufactures, the coſtly ſilks of 
the Eaſt, and the curious labours of the Italian 


looms. The demands of nature and neceſſity, 
was he accuſtomed to ſay, „are indiſpenſable; 


but the influence ot - kaſhion may riſe and ſink 


cc at, 
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40 at the breath of a monarch;“ and both his C H AP. 
precept and example recommended ſimplicity of Yue - 


manners and the uſe of domeſtic induſtry. The 
education of youth and the revival of learning 
were the moſt ſerious objects of his care; and, 
without deciding the precedency, he pronounced 
with truth, that' a prince and a philoſopher * are 
the two moſt eminent characters of human ſociety. 
His firſt wife was Irene, the daughter of Theo- 


dore Laſcaris, a woman more illuſtrious by her 


perſonal merit, the milder virtues of her fex, 
than by the blood of the Angeli and Comneni, 
that flowed in her veins, and tranſmitted the in- 
heritance of the empire. After her death he 
was contracted to Anne or Conſtance, a natural 
daughter of the emperor Frederic the ſecond ; but 
as the-bride had not attained the years of puberty, 
Vataces placed 1 in his ſolitary bed an Italian dam- 
ſel of her train; and his amorous weakneſs be- 
ſtowed on the concubing the honours, though 
not the title, of lawful empreſs. His frailty was 
cenſured as a flagitious and damnable fin by the 
monks ; and their rude invectives exerciſed and 
diſplayed the patience of the royal lover. A phi- 
loſophic age may excuſe a ſingle vice, which was 
redeemed by a crowd- of virtues; and in the 


review of his faults, and the more intemperate 


paſſions of Laſcaris, the judgment of their con- 
Lempararies v was ſoftened by gratitude to the ſe. 


+ Mas yay anavroy a eva poraTel gau xa „Hueber 
(Greg. Acropol. c. 33.) . The emperor, in a familiar conver- 
ſation, examined and encouraged the ſtudies of his future logo- 
thete. ; 4 | 
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2 eng: p. cond founders of the empire *. The ſlaves of the 


— Latins, without law or peace, applauded the hap- 


pineſs of their brethren who had reſumed their 


national freedom; and Vataces employed the 
laudable policy of convincing the Greeks of every 


dominion that it was their intereſt to be ne 
in the number of his ſubjects. 


A ſtrong ſhade of degeneracy is viſible den 
1 Vataces and his ſon Theodore; between 


the founder who ſuſtained the weight, and the 


heir who enjoyed the ſplendour, of the Imperial 


crown. Yet the character of Theodore was not 


devoid of energy; he had been educated in the 


ſchool of his father, in the exerciſe of war and 
hunting: Conſtantinople was yet ſpared ; but in 


the three years of a ſhort reign, he thrice led his 


armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His virtues 


were ſullied by a choleric and ſuſpicious temper : | 
the firſt of theſe may be aſcribed to the ignorance = 


of controul ; and the ſecond might naturally ariſe 


from a dark and imperfect view of the corruption 


of mankind. On a march in Bulgaria, he con- 


fiulted on a queſtion of policy his principal mini- 


ſters; and the Greek logothete, George Acro- 
polita, preſumed to- offend him by the declaration 


of a free and honeſt re The emperor half. 


5 Compare Acrapolit (c. 18. 52.), and the two firſt books of 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 
5 A Perſian ſaying, that Cyrus was the father, and Darius the 
maſter, of his ſubjects, was applied to Vataces and his ſon. But 
Pachymer (l. i. c. 23.) has miſtaken the mild Darius for the cruel 


Cambyſes, deſpot or tyrant of his people. By the inſtitution of 
taxes, Darius had incurred the leſs odious, but more contemp- 


Sov name of Kam, merchant or broker (Herodotus, iy. 89.). 
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unſheathed his ſeymetar; but his more deliberate c HAP. 


rage reſerved Acropolita for a baſer puniſhment. 
One of the firſt officers of the empire was ordered 
to diſmount, ſtripped of his robes, and extended 
on the ground in the preſence of the prince and 
army. In this poſture he was chaſtiſed with ſo 
many and ſuch heavy . blows from the clubs of 


two guards or executioners, that when Theodore 


commanded: them to ceaſe, the great logothete 
was ſcarcely able to ariſe and crawl away to his 


tent. After a ſecluſion of ſome days, he was 
recalled by a peremptory mandate to his ſeat in 


council; and ſo dead were the Greeks to the ſenſe 
of honour and ſhame, that it is from the narrative 
of the ſufferer himſelf that we acquire the know- 
ledge of his diſgrace '. The cruelty of the empe- 
ror was exaſperated by the pangs of ſickneſs, the 
approach of a premature end, and the ſuſpicion 
of poiſon and magic. The lives and fortunes, 
the eyes and limbs, of his kinſmen and nobles, 
were ſacrificed to each fally of paſſion z and be- 
fore he died, the ſon; of ,Vataces might deſerve 
from the people, or at leaſt from the court, the 
appellation of tyrant. A matron of the family 
of the Palzologi had provoked his anger by re- 
fuſing to beſtow her beauteous daughter on the 


vile plebeian who was recommended by his ca- 
price. Without regard to her birth or age, her 


7 Acropolita (e. 63.) rms to admire his own firmneſs i in ſuſ- : 


taining a beating, and not returning to council till he was called. 

He relates the exploits of Theodore, and his own ſervices, from 
e, 53. to c. 74. of his hiſtory. See the third book of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, | 


. 


body, | 
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CHAP. body, as high as the neck, was incloſed in a ſack 


LXI. 


captive. In his laſt hours, the emperor teſtified 
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with ſeveral cats, who were pricked with pins to 
irritate their fury againſt their unfortunate fellow. 


a wiſh to forgive and be-forgiven, a juſt anxiety 


| for the fate of John his ſon and ſucceſſor, who, 


Minority 


of John 
Laſcaris, 
A. D. 
12 59, 


at the age of eight years, was condemned to the 
dangers of a long minority. His laſt choice en- 
truſted the office of guardian to the ſanctity of 


the patriarch Arſenius, and to the courage of 


Auguſt. George Muzalon, the great domeſtic, who was 


equally diſtinguiſhed by the royal, favour and the 
public hatred. Since their connection with the 


Latins, the names and privileges of hereditary 


rank had inſinuated themſelves into the Greek 


monarchy; and the noble families were pro- 
voked by the elevation of a worthleſs favourite, 
to whoſe influence imputed the errors and 
calamities of the late reign. In the firſt council, 


after the emperor's death, Muzalon, from a lofty 
throne, pronounced a laboured apology of his 


conduct and intentions: his modeſty was ſub- 
dued by an unanimous affurance of eſteem and 


fidelity; and his moſt inveterate enemies were 
the loudeſt to ſalute him as the guardian and 


ſaviour of the Romans. Eight days were ſuffi- 
cient. to prepare the execution of the conſpiracy: 


On the ninth; the obſequies of the deceaſed mo- 
narch were ſolemniſed in the cathedral of Mag- 


s Pachymer (I. i. c. 21.) names and diſcriminates fifteen or 


| twenty Greek families, xa; 579: a, dig f [43 yaropeme up xa xpuen 
uffn ere. Does he mean, by this decoration, a figurative, or 
ym Perhaps, both. - 


ks 
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neſia o, an Aſiatic city, where he expired, on the c HAP. 
banks of the Hermus and at the foot of mount LI. 
Sipylus. The holy rites were interrupted by a 
ſedition of the guards: Muzalon, his brothers, 
and his adherents, were maſſacred at the foot of 
the altar; and the abſent patriarch was aſſociated 
with a new colleague, with Michael Palzolo- 
gus, the \moſt: illuſtrious, in birth and wo of. 


the Greek nobles **?. - 
Of thoſe who are —_ of their 5 the Family | 


dicha- . 
far greater part muſt be content with local or racterof 


domeſtic renown ; and few there are who dare — 4 


truſt the memorials of their family to the public sus. 
annals of their country. As early as the middle 
of the eleventh century, the noble race of the 
Palzologi ** ſtands. high and conſpicuous in the 
Byzantine hiſtory: it was the valiant George 
Palæologus who placed the father of the Com- . 
neni on the throne 3 and his kinſmen or deſcend- 
ants continue, in each generation, to lead the 2 
armies and councils of the ſtate. The purple was | 
not diſhonoured by their alliance; and had the 


9 The old geographers, with Cellarius and a Aaville, and our 
travellers, particularly Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to 
diſtinguiſh the two Magnefias of Afia Minor, of the Mæander 
and of Sipylus. The latter, our preſent object, is ſtill flouriſh- 
ing for a Turkiſh city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the | 
north-eaſt of Smyrna. (Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, tom. wt. 
lettre xxii. p. 365370. Chandler's Travels into Aſia Minor, 
p. 263. ). 
10 See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, &c.), who lived too near the 
times; Pachymer (I. i. c. 13—25.), Gregoras (l. iii. c. 3, 4, f.) 
It The pedigree of Palzologus is explained by Ducange (Famil. 
Byzant. p. 230, Kc.) : the events of his private life are related 
by Pachymer (1. i. c. 7-142.) and Gregoras (1. ii. 8. I. iii. 2. 4. 
L iv. z.), with viſible favour to the father of the reigning dy- 
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| his family to the throne. 
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ſtrictly obſerved, the wife of Theodore Laſcaris 
muſt have yielded to her elder ſiſter, the mother 
of Michael Palzologus, who afterwards raiſed 
In his perſon, the 
ſplendour of birth was dignified by the merit of 


| the ſoldier and ſtateſman: in his early youth he 


was promoted to the office of conſtable or com- 


- mander of the French mercenaries ; the private 


© © expenice of a day never exceeded three pieces of 


gold; but his ambition was rapacious and pro- 
fuſe; and his gifts were doubled by the graces 


of his converſation and manners. The love of 


the ſoldiers and people excited the jealouſy of the 
court; and Michael thrice eſcaped from. the 


_ "dangers in which he was involved by his own 


imprudence or that of his friends. I. Under the 
reign of Juſtice and Vataces, a diſpute aroſe 
between two officers, one of whom accuſed the 


' other of maintaining the hereditary right of the 


Palzologi. The cauſe was decided, according 
to the new-juriſprudence of the Latins, by ſingle 
combat: the defendant was overthrown ; but 
he perſiſted in declaring that himſelf alone Was 


- guilty; and that he had uttered theſe raſh or 


treaſonable "ſpeeches without the approbation 
or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of 
ſuſpicion hung over the innocence of the con- 
ſtable : he was ſtill purſued by the whiſpers of 
Waere and a ſubtle courtier, the ach- 


14 e (e. 50.) relates the circumſtances of this cu- 


rious „e which ſeem to have Kin the more recent 
. writers. - . ö 


Rs | biſhop 
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' biſhop of Philadelphia, urged him to accept the C 
judgment of God in the fiery proof of the or- — 


deal. Three days before the trial, the patient's 
arm was incloſed in à bag, and ſecured by the 
royal ſignet; and it was incumbent on him to 
bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from the 
altar to the rails of the ſanctuary, without artifice 
and without injury. Palæologus eluded the dan- 


gerous experiment with ſenſe and pleaſantry. 


« I am a ſoldier,” ſaid he, and will boldly 
« enter the liſts with my accuſers : but a layman, 
« a ſinner like myſelf, is not endowed with the 
gift of miracles. Tour piety, moſt holy pre- 
late, may deſerve the interpoſition of heaven, 
« and from your hands I will receive the fiery 


„globe, the pledge of my innocence.” The 


archbiſhop ſtarted ; the emperor ſmiled ; and the 
abſolution 'or pardon of Michael was approved by 
new rewards and new ſervices. II. In the ſuc- 


ceeding reign, as he held the government of 


Nice, he was ſecretly informed, that the mind 
of the abſent prince was poiſoned with jealouſy; 
and that death, or blindneſs, would be his final 
reward. Inſtead of awaiting the return and ſen- 
tence of Theodore, the conſtable, with ſome fol- 
lowers, eſcaped from the city and the empire; 


aud though he was plundered by the Turkmans 
of the deſert, he found an hoſpitable refuge in 


13 Pachymer (L. i. c. 12.), who ſpeaks with proper contempt 
of this barbarous trial, affirms, that he had ſeen in his youth 
many perſons who had ſuſtained, without injury, the fiery or- 
deal. As a Greek, he is credulous : but the ingenuity of the 


Greeks might furniſh ſome remedies of art or fraud againſt their 


own 1 or that of their tyrant. 1 
the 
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E * A p. the court of the ſultan. In the ambiguous ſtate 


| of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of 


gratitude and loyalty: drawing his ſword againſt 


the Tartars; ' admoniſhing the (garriſons of the 


Roman Limit; and promoting by his influence, 


the reſtoration of peace, in which his pardon and 
recall were honourably inoluded. III. While he 
guarded the Weſt againſt the deſpot of Epirus, 
Michael was again ſuſpected and condemned in 


the palace; and ſuch was his loyalty or weak- 


neſs, that he ſubmitted to be led in chains above 


_ -ix hundred miles from Durazzo to Nice. The 


civility of the meſſenger alleviated his _ 
the emperor's ſickneſs diſpelled his danger; and 


the laſt breath of Theodore, which recommended 
his infant ſon, at once acknowledged the inno- 
cence and the power of Palæologus. 


But his innocence had been too unworthily 


treated, and his power was too ſtrongly felt, to 


curb an aſpiring ſubject in the fair field that was 


opened to his ambition. In the council after 


the death of Theodore, be was the firſt to pro- 
nounce, and the firſt to violate; the oath of alle- 


giance to Muzalon; and ſo dextrous was his con- 


duct, that he reaped the benefit, without incur- 
ring the guilt, or at leaſt the reproach, of the ſub- 
| ſequent maſſacre. In the choice of a regent, 


he balanced the intereſts and paſhons of the can- 


14 Without comparing Packymer to Thucydides or Tacitus, 
Fwill praiſe his narrative (l. i. c. 13—32. l. ii. c. r—9.), which 


purſues the aſcent of Palæologus with eloquence, perſpicuity, 
and tolerable freedom. Acropolita is more cautious, and * 


goras more conciſe. 


Adates 
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didates ; turned their envy and hatred from him- 


| ſelf againſt each other, and forced every compe- 


titor to own, that after his own claims, thoſe of 
Palzologus were beſt entitled to the preference. 
Under the title of great duke, he accepted or 


aſſumed, during a long minority, the active powers 


of government; the patriarch was a venerable 
name; and the factious nobles were ſeduced,” or 


oppreſſed, by the aſcendant of his genius. The 


fruits of the œconomy of Vataces were depoſited 
in a ſtrong caſtle on the banks of the Hermus, in 


the cuſtody of the faithful Varangians: the con- 


ſtable retained his command or influence over the 
foreign troops; he employed the guards to poſ- 
ſeſs the treaſure, and the treafure to corrupt the 
guards; and whatſoever might be the abuſe of 
the public money, his character was above the 
ſuſpicion of private avarice. By himſelf, or by 
his emiſſaries, he ſtrove to perſuade every rank 
of ſubjeQs, that their own proſperity would riſe 
in juſt proportion to the eſtabliſhment of his 
authority. The weight of taxes was ſuſpended, 
the perpetual theme of popular complaint; and 
he prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial 
combat. Theſe Barbaric inſtitutions were already 
aboliſhed or undermined in France ** and Eng- 


land“; and the appeal to the ſword offended the 


ſenſe 


15 The judicial combat was aboliſhed by St. Louis in his own 
territories z and his example and authority were at length preva- 
lent in 4 (Eſprit des Loix, I. xxviii. c. 29.). 

16 In civil caſes Henry II. gave an option to the defendant : 
Glanville prefers the proof by evidence, and that by judicial 
combat is NET © in the Fleta, Yet the trial by battle has 
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&n AP. ſenſe of a civilized o, and. the temper of an un. 


- Warlike, people. For the future maintenance. of 
then wives and children, the veterans were grate- 
- fol: tlie prieſt and the philoſopher applauded his, 
ardent'zeal for the advancement of religion and 
learning; and his vague promiſe of rewarding 
merit was applied by every candidate to his own 
hopes. Conſeious of the influence of the clergy, 
Michael ſucceſsfully laboured to ſecure the ſuffrage 
of that powerful order. Their expenſive journey 
from Nice to Magneſia, afforded a decent and 
ample pretence: the leading prelates were tempted 
by the liberality of his nocturnal viſits; and the 
incorruptible patriarch was flattered by the ho- 
mage of his new colleague, who led his mule by 
the bridle into the town, and removed to a re- 
ſpectful diſtance the importunity of the crowd. 
Without renouncing his title by royal, deſcent, 
Palzologus encouraged a free diſcuſſion into the 
advantages of elective monarchy ; ; and his. adhe- 

reaty aſked, with the inſolence of W what 


vever bales abrogated i in the Engliſh law, and it was ordered by 
the judges as late as the beginning of the laſt century. - 
57 Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me in mitigation of this 


Py practice, I. That in nations emerging from barbariſm, it mode- 


rates the licence of private war and arbitrary revenge. 2. That it 
is leſs abſurd. than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, or 
the croſs, which it bas contributed. to aboliſh. 3. That it ſerved 
at leaſt as a teſt of perſonal courage; à quality fo ſeldom united 
with a baſe diſpoſition, that the danger of the trial might be 
ſome check to a malicious proſecutor, and an uſeful barrier againſt 
injuſtice ſupported by power. The gallant and unfortunate earl 
of Surrey might probably have eſcaped his unmerited fate, had 
not e of * oumbat PROT his accuſer deen over- 
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patient would truſt his health, or what merchant 
would abandon his veſſel, to the hereditary ſkill 
of a phyſician or a pilot? The youth of the em- 
peror, and the impending dangers of a minority, 


required the ſupport of a mature and experienced 


guardian; of an affociate, raiſed above the envy 
of his equals, and inveſted with the name and 
prerogatives of royalty. For the intereſt of the 
prince and people, without any ſelfiſh views for 
himſelf or his family, the great duke conſented 
to guard and inſtruct the ſon of Theodore; but 
he ſighed for the happy moment when he might 


reſtore to his firmer hands the adminiſtration. of 


his patrimony, and enjoy the bleſſings of a pri- 
vate ſtation. © He was firſt inveſted: with the title 
and prerogatives of deſpot, which beſtowed the 
purple ornaments, and the ſecond place in the 
Roman monarchy. It was afterwards agreed 
that John and Michael ſhould be proclaimed as 
joint-emperors, and raiſed on the buckler, but 
that the pre-eminence ſhould be reſerved for the 


birth-right of the former. A mutual league of 


amity was pledged between the royal partners; 
and in caſe of a rupture, the ſubjects were bound, 
by their oath of allegiance, to declare themſelves 
againſt the aggreſſor, an ambiguous name, the ſeed 
of diſcord and civil war. Palæologus was content; 
but on the day of the coronation, and in the ca- 
thedral of Nice, his zealous adherents moſt ve- 


hemently urged the juſt priority of his age and 


merit. The unſeaſonable diſpute was eluded by 


poſtponing to a more convenient opportunity the 
coronation of John Laſcaris; and he walked 
Vol. XI. Y with 
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c x LA P. with a ſlight diadem in the train of his guardian, 


Michael 
Palæolo-— 
gus em- 


beard, that the life of a child ſhould no longer 


and two ſebaſtocrators; Alexius Strategopulus 
Was decorated with the title of Cæſar; and that 
veteran commander ſoon repaid the obligation, 


peror. 


rived at the dead of night; and the ſtupendous 
intelligence was imparted to Michael, after he had 
been gently waked by the tender precaution of 
his ſiſter Eulogia. The man was unknown or ob- 
ſcure; he produced no letters from the victorious | 


logus himſelf, that the capital had been ſurpriſed 
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who alone received the Imperial crown from the 
hands of the patriarch. It was not without ex- 
treme reluctance that Arſenius abandoned the 
cauſe of his pupil ; but the Varangians brandiſhed 
their. battle-axes; a ſign of aſſent was. extorted 
from the trembling youth ; and ſome voices were 


impede the ſettlement. of the nation. A full 
harveſt of honours and employments was diſtri- 
buted among his friends by the grateful Palæo- 
logus. In his own family he created a deſpot 


by reſtoring Conſtantinople | to the Greek em- 


It was in the ſecond year of his reign, while he 
reſided i in the palace and gardens of Nympha- 
um near Smyrna, that the firſt meſſenger ar- 


Cæſar; nor could it eaſily be credited after the 
defeat of Vataces and the recent failure of Palæo- 


- 28 The ſite of Nymphæum is not clearly defined in ancient or 
modern geography. But from the laſt hours of Vataces (Acro- 
polita, c. 52.), it is evident the palace and gardens of his favou- 
rite reſidence were in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. Nymphæum 


might be looſely placed i in Lydia (Gregoras, I. vi. 6.). 
by 
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by a detachment of eight hundred ſoldiers. As an C H — P. 
hoſtage, the doubtful author was confined, with , 


the aſſurance of death or an ample recompenſe; 3 
and the court was left ſome hours in the anxiety 
of hope and fear, till the meſſengers of Alexius 
arrived with the authentic intelligence, and diſ- 


played the tropÞies of the conqueſt, the ſword 


and ſceptre '?, the buſkins and bonnet , of the 
uſurper Baldwin, which he had dropt in his pre- 
cipitate flight. A general aſſembly of the biſhops, 
ſenators, and nobles, was immediately convened, 
and never perhaps was an event received with 
more heartfelt and univerſal joy. In a ſtudied 


oration, the new ſovereign of Conſtantinople 


congratulated his own and the public fortune. 
« There was a time,” ſaid he, „a far-diſtant 
time, when the Roman empire extended to the 
6 Adriatic, the Tigris, and the confines of Ethi- 
“ opia. After the loſs of the provinces, our 
« capital itſelf, in theſe laſt and, calamitous days, 
„has been wreſted from our hands by the Bar- 


& barians of the Weſt. From the loweſt ebb, the 
« tide of proſperity has again returned in our 


« favour; but our proſperity was that of fugi- 
« tives and exiles; and when we were aſked, 
& which was the country of the Romans, we 


19 This ſceptre, the emblem of juſtice and power, was a long 
ſtaff, ſuch as was uſed by the heroes in Homer, By the latter 
Greeks it was named Dicanice, and the Imperial ſceptre was dif- 
tinguiſhed as uſual by the red or purple colour. 

20 Acropolita affirms (e. 87.), that this bonnet was after the 
French faſhion z but from the ruby at the point or ſummit, Du- 
cange (Hift, de C. P. l. v. c. 22, 29.) believes that it was the 
high-crowned hat of the Greeks. Could Acropolita miſtake the 
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2h 5 40 and the quarter of the heavens. The divine 


&« Providence has now reſtored to our arms the 


« city of Conſtantine, the ſacred ſeat of religion 


- 


Return 
of the 
Greek 
emperor, 
AD. 
os 
Aug. 7 


« and empire; and it will depend on our valour 
« and conduct to render this important acquiſi- 
“tion the pledge and omen of future victories.” 
So eager was the impatience of the prince and 
people, that Michael made his triumphal entry 
into Conſtantinople only twenty days after the 
expulſion of the Latins. 'The golden gate was 
thrown open at his approach; the devout con- 
queror diſmounted from his horſe; and a mira- 
culous image of Mary the Conductreſs was borne 
before him, that the divine Virgin in perſon might 


appear to conduct him to the temple of her ſon, 


the cathedral of St. Sophia. But after the firſt 


tranſport: of devotion and pride, he ſighed at the 
dreary proſpect of ſolitude and ruin. The palace 
was defiled with ſmoke and dirt, and the groſs 
intemperance of the Franks; whole ſtreets had 
been conſumed by fire, or were decayed by the 
injuries of time; the ſacred and profane edifices 


| were ſtripped of their ornaments; and, as if 


they were conſcious of their approaching exile, 
the induſtry of the Latins had been confined to 
the work of pillage and deſtruction. Trade had 
expired under the preſſure of anarchy and diſtreſs ; 


and the numbers of inhabitants had decreaſed 


with the opulence of the city. It was the firſt 


care of the Greek monarch to reinſtate the nobles 


in the palaces of their fathers ; ; and the houſes or 


the ground which they occupied were reſtored to 
the 
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the families that could exhibit a legal right of C HF. 
inheritance. But the far greater part was extinct . 


or loſt; the vacant property had devolved to the 
lord; he repeopled Conſtantinople by a liberal 
invitation to the provinces; and the brave volun- 
teers were ſeated in the capital which had been 
recovered by their arms. The French barons 
and the principal families had retired with their 
emperor ; but the patient and humble crowd of 
Latins was attached to the country, and indif- 
ferent to the change of maſters. Inſtead of ba- 
niſhing the factories of the Piſans, Venetians, 


and Genoeſe, the prudent conqueror accepted 


their oaths of allegiance, encouraged their in- 
duſtry, confirmed their privileges, and allowed 
them to live under the juriſdiction of their proper 
magiſtrates. : Of theſe nations, the Pifans and 
Venetians preferved their reſpective quarters in 


the city; but the ſervices and power of the Ge- : 


noeſe deſerved at the fame time the gratitude and 
the jealouſy of the Greeks. Their independent co- 
lony was firſt planted at the ſea-port town 'of 
Heraclea in Thrace. They were ſpeedily re- 
called and ſettled in the excluſive poſſeſſion of the 
ſuburb of Galata, an advantageous poſt, in which 
they revived the commerce, and inſulted the ma- 
jeſty, of the Byzantine empire“. | 
The recovery of Conſtantinople was celebrated 
as the æra of a new empire: the conqueror, 


21 See Pachymer (1. ji. e. 28—33.), Acropolita (c. 88.), Nice- 
phorus Gregoras (I. iv. .), and for the treatment of the ſubject 
Latins, n. (l. v. c. 30, 31.). 
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0 5 FA, P. Beds, and by the right of the ſword, renews] 


his coronation in the church of St. Sophia; 


niſhes the and the name and honours of John Laſcaris, 


young 
emperor, 
A. D. 


1261, 


his pupil and lawful ſovereign, were inſenſi. 
bly aboliſhed. But his claims ſtill lived in 


Dec. 25. the minds of the people; and the royal youth 


mult: ſpeedily attain the years of manhood and 
ambition. By fear or conſcience, Palzologus was 
-reſtrained from dipping his hands i in innocent and 
royal blood; but the anxiety of an uſurper and 
à parent ed him to ſecure his throne, by one 
of thoſe imperfect crimes ſo familiar to the mo- 


dern Greeks. The loſs of ſight incapacitated 


the young prince for the active buſineſs of the 
world: inſtead of the brutal violence of tearing 

out his eyes, the viſual nerve was deſtroyed by 
the intenſe glare of a red-hot baſon **, and John 
Laſcaris was removed to a diſtant "caſtle, where 


he ſpent many years in privacy and oblivion. 
Such cool and deliberate guilt may ſeem incom- 


patible with remorſe ; but if Michael could truſt 


the mercy of heaven, he was not inacceſſible to 
the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, which 


he had provoked by cruelty: and treaſon. His 
cruelty impoſed- on a ſervile court the duties of 


applauſe or ſilence; but the clergy had a right to 


22 This milder invention for extinguiſhing the ſight, was tried 


by the philoſopher Demoeritus on himſelf, when he ſought to 


withdraw his mind from the viſible world: a fooliſh ſtory ! The 
word abacinare, in Latin and Italian, has furniſhed Ducange 
Gloff, Latin,) with an opportunity to review the various modes 


of blinding: the more violent were ſcooping, burning with an 
iron, or hot vinegar, and binding the head with a ſtrong cord till 
the eyes burſt from their ſockets.  Ingenious tyrants ! | 
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in the name of their inviſible maſter; and 


ſpeak i 


character was above the temptations of hope or 


fear. After a ſhort abdication of his dignity, 


Arſenius had conſented to'afcend the eccleſiaſti- 


cal throne of Conſtantinople, and to prefide in 


the reſtoration of the church. His pious fim- 


plicity was long deceived by the arts of Palæo- 


logus; and his patience and ſubmiſhon might 
ſoothe the uſurper and protect the ſafety of the 


young prince. On the news of his inhuman 


treatment, the patriarch unſheathed the ſpiritual 
ſword; and ſuperſtition, on this occaſion, was 
enliſted in the cauſe of humanity and juſtice. In 
a ſynod of biſhops, who were ſtimulated by the 
example of his zeal, the patriarch pronounced a 
ſentence of excommunication ; though his pru- 


dence ſtill repeated the name of Michael in the 


public prayers. The eaſtern prelates had not 
adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient 
Rome; nor did they preſume to enforce their 
cenſures, by depoſing princes, or abſolving nations 
from their oaths of allegiance. But the Chriſ- 
tian, who had been ſeparated from God and the 


church, became an object of horror; and, in a 


turbulent and fanatic capital, that horror might 


arm the hand of an aſſaſſin, or inflame a ſedi- 


tion of the people. Palzologus felt his danger, 
confeſſed his guilt, and deprecated his 8 0 


23 See the firſt retreat and reſtoration of Arſenius, in Pachy mer 
(l. li. c. 15. J. iti, c. 1, 2.), and Nicephorus Gregoras (I. iii. c. 1. 
I. iv. c. 1. ). Poſterity juſtly accuſed the apinue and pafuurz of 
Arſenius, che virtues of an hermit, the vices of a miniſter (I. xii. 


© 3. ). | 
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CH A P. the act was irretrievable ; the prize was obtained; 


and the moſt rigorous penance, which he ſolicited, 


— would have raiſed the ſinner to the reputation of 


Schiſm of 
the Arſe- 
nites, 

A. D. 
1266— 
1312. 


2 ſaint. The unrelenting patriarch refuſed to an- 


nounce any means of atonement or any hopes of 
mercy; and condeſcended only to pronounce, 
that, for ſo great a crime, great indeed muſt be 
the faticfation. “ Do. you require,“ ſaid Mi- 
chael, 5 that I ſhould. abdicate the empire?“ 
And at theſe words, he offered, or ſeemed to 


offer, the ſword of ſtate. Arſenius eagerly graſped 


this pledge of ſovereignty ; ; but when he per- 


ceived that the emperor was unwilling to pur- 


chaſe abſolution at ſo dear a rate, he indignantly 


eſcaped to his cell, and left the royal ſinner 


kneeling: and weeping before the door“. 

The danger and ſcandal of this excommunica- 
tion ſubſiſted above three years, till the popular 
clamour was aſſuaged by time and repentance 
till the brethren of Arſenius condemned his in- 
flexible ſpirit, ſo repugnant to the unbounded 


forgiveneſs of the goſpel. The emperor had art- 


fully inſinuated, that, if he were ſtill rejected at 
home, he might ſeck, in the Roman pontiff, a 
more indulgent judge; but it was far more eaſy 
and effectual to find or to place that judge at the 
head of the Byzantine church. Arſenius was 


involved in a vague rumour of conſpiracy and 


diſaffection; ſome irregular ſteps in his ordina- 


tion and government were liable to cenſure; a 


24 The crime and excommunication of Michael are fairly told 
by nner (J. iti. e. 10. 14. 19, &c.) and Gregoras (I. iv. 
c. 4), His UE and penance reſtored their freedom. 
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ſynod depoſed him from the epiſcopal office; and C 8 AP. 
he was tranſported under a guard of ſoldiers to a . 4 


ſmall iſland of the Propontis. Before his exile, he 
ſullenly requeſted that a ſtrict account might be 
taken of the treaſures of the church; boaſted 
that his ſole riches, three pieces of gold, had been 
earned by tranſcribing the pſalms; continued to 
aſſert the freedom of his mind; and denied, with 
his laſt breath, the pardon which was implored by 
the royal- ſinner **. After ſome delay, Gregory, 


biſhop of Adrianople, was tranſlated to the By. 


zantine throne; but his authority was found 


inſufficient to ſupport the abſolution of the em- 
peror; and Joſeph, a reverend monk, was ſub- 


ſtituted to that important function. This edifying 


ſcene was repreſented in the preſence of the ſenate 


and people; at the end of fix years, the humble 


penitent was reſtored to the communion of the 


faithful; and humanity will rejoice, that a milder 
treatment of the captive Laſcaris was ſtipulated 
as a proof of his remorſe. But the ſpirit of Ar- 


ſenius {till ſurvived in a powerful faction of the 


monks and clergy, who perſevered above forty- 
eight years in an obſtinate ſchiſm. Their ſcruples 
were treated with tenderneſs and reſpect by Mi- 
chael and his ſon ; and the reconciliation of the 
Arſenites was the ſerious labour of the church 


and ſtate. In the confidence of fanaticiſm, they 


had propoſed to try their cauſe by a miracle; and 


25 Pachymer relates the exile of Arſenius (I. iv. e. 116.) : 
he was one of the commiſſaries who viſited him in the deſert 
iſland. The laſt teſtament of the unforgiving patriarch is ſtill 
extant (Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclefiaſtique, tom. x. p. 95. 
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q 1 AP. when the two papers, that contained their own 


Reign of 
Michael 
Palzolo- 
n 

A. D. 
8 


_— 
1282, 
Dec. 11. 


Reign of 


Androni- 
cus the 
Elder, 
A. D. 
1373s 


and the adverſe cauſe, were caſt into a fiery bra- 


ſier, they expected that the Catholic verity would 
be reſpected by the flames. Alas! the two papers 


were indiſcriminately conſumed, and this unfore- 
ſeen accident produced the nion of a day, and 
renewed the quarrel of an age*. The final 
treaty diſplayed the victory of the Arſenites: the 
. clergy abſtained during forty days from all eccle- 
. fiaſtical functions; a flight penance was impoſed 
on the laity; the body of Arſenius was depoſited 
in the ſanctuary; and in the name of the departed 
faint, the prince and people were releaſed from 
bye ſins of their fathers *. 

The eſtabliſhment of his family was the motive, 


or at leaſt the pretence, of the crime of Palzolo- 
gus; and he was impatient to confirm the ſuccel- 


ſion, by ſharing with his eldeſt ſon the honours 


of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards ſurnamed 


the Elder, was proclaimed and crowned emperor 
of the Romans, in the fifteenth year of his age; 


and, from the firſt æra of a prolix and inglorious 
. reign, he held that auguſt title nine years as the 
_ colleague, and fifty as the ſucceſlor, of his father. 


26 Pachymer (1. vii. c. 22. ) relates this niiracylous trial like 2 


* philoſopher, and treats with fimilar contempt a plot 'of the Ar- 


ſenites, to hide a revelation in the coffin of ſome old ſaint (l. vii. 


C. 13.) He compenſates this incredulity by an image that weeps, 


another that bleeds (l. vii. c. 30. ), and the miraculous res of « 
deaf and a mute patient (l. xi. c. 32. ). 

27 The ſtory of the Arſenites is ſpread through the thirteen 
books of Packymer. Their union and triumph are reſerved for 
Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. 9.), who neither loves nor eſteems 


theſe ſectaries. 
Michael 


\ 
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Michael himſelf; had he died in a private ſtation, \c H Ap. 
would have been thought more worthy of the — 
empire: and the affaults- of his temporal and Nov. 8— 
ſpiritual enemies, left him few moments to la- . — : 
bour for his own fame or the happineſs of his Feb. 13. 
ſubjects. He wreſted from the Franks ſeveral of 
the nobleſt iſlands of the Archipelago, Leſbos, 

Chios, and Rhodes: his brother Conſtantine 
ewas ſent to command in Malvaſia and Sparta 
and the eaſtern ſide of the Morea, from Argos 
and Napoli to Cape Tænarus, was repoſſeſſed by 
the Greeks. This effuſion of Chriſtian blood 
was loudly condemned by the patriarch ; and the 
inſolent prieſt preſumed to interpoſe his fears and 
ſcruples between the arms of princes, But in the 
proſecution of theſe weſtern conqueſts, the coun- 
tries beyond the Helleſpont were left naked to 
the Turks; and their depredations verified the 
prophecy of a dying ſenator, that the recovery 
of Conſtantinople would be the ruin of Aſia. 
The victories of Michael were atchieved by his 
lieutenants ; his ſword ruſted in the palace; and 
in the tranſactions of the emperor with the popes 
and the king of Naples, his political arts were 
ſtained with cruelty and frau(l . 

I. The Vatican was the moſt natural refuge of His union | 


a Latin emperor, who had been driven from his apy 


23 Of the xiii books of Pachymer, the firſt fix (as the ivth and 

vid of Nicephorus Gregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at the 
time of whoſe death he was forty years of age. Inſtead of break- 
| ing, like his editor the Pere Pouſſin, his hiſtory into two parts, 
I follow Ducange and Couſin, who number the xiii books in one 

| leries. 


throne . 


CHAP. thine; ; and pope Urban the fourth appeared ts 


LXII. 


Go pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the cauſe, of 
the fugitive Baldwin. A cruſade, with ' plenary 


_— P 
A. D. 


1274— 
1277. 


1 
* 
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indulgence, was preached by his command againſt 
the ſchiſmatic Greeks ; he excommunicated their 
allies and adherents; ſolicited Louis the ninth in 
favour of his Kitifinan's and demanded a tenth of 
the eccleſiaſtic revenues of France and England 


for the ſervice of the holy war . The ſubtle 


Greek, who watched the riſing tempeſt of the 
Weſt, attempted to ſuſpend or ſoothe the hoſtility 


of the pope, by ſuppliant embaſſies and reſpectful 
letters; but he inſinuated that the eſtabliſhment 


of peace muſt prepare the reconciliation and obe- 


dience of the Eaſtern church. The Roman court 


could not be deceived by ſo groſs an artifice ; 


and Michael was admoniſhed, that the repentance 


of the. ſon ſhould precede the forgiveneſs of the 


father ; ; and that faith (an ambiguous word) was 
the only baſis of friendſhip and alliance. After a 
long and affected delay, the approach of danger, 


and the importunity of Gregory the tenth, com- 
| pelled him to enter on a more ſerious negociation : 


he alleged the example of the great Vataces ; and 


the Greek clergy, who underſtood the intentions 


of their-prince, were-not alarmed by the firſt ſteps 
of reconciliation and reſpect. But when he preſſed 
the concluſion of the treaty, they ſtrenuouſly de- 
clared, that the Latins, though not in name, 
were heretics in fact, and that they e thoſe 


29 Ducange, Hitt. de C. P. I. v. c. 33, Ke. Sid the Epiſtles 


of Urban IV. 
ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers as the yileſt and moſt deſpicable portion C 15 AP. 
of the human race. It was the taſk of the em- 1 , 


peror to mee to corrupt, to intimidate, the 


moſt popular eccleſiaſtics, to gain the vote of each 


individual, and alternately to urge the arguments 


of Chriſtian charity and the public welfare. The 


texts of the fathers and the arms of the Franks 
were balanced in the theological and political 
ſcale; and without approving the addition to the 
Nicene creed, the moſt moderate were taught to 
confeſs, that the two hoſtile propoſitions: of pro- 
ceeding from the Father By the Son, and of pro- 
ceeding from the Father Axp the Son, might be 


reduced to a ſafe and Catholic ſenſe “. The ſu- 
premacy of the pope was a doctrine more eaſy to 
conceive, but more painful to acknowledge; yet 


Michael repreſented to his monks and prelates, 
that they might ſubmit to name the Roman biſhop 


as the firſt of the patriarchs ; and that their diſ- 


tance and diſcretion would guard the liberties of 
the Eaſtern church from the miſchievous conſe- 


quences of the right of appeal. He proteſted that 
he would facrifice his life and empire, rather than 
yield the ſmalleſt point of orthodox faith or na- 


30 From their mercantile intercourſe with the Venetians and 


Genoeſe, they branded the Latins as x27ma and B-y1aurs Pa- 
chymer, 1. v. c. 10.). * Some are heretics in name; others, 


« like the Latins, in fact,“ ſaid the learned Veccus (l. v. c. 12.), 
who ſoon afterwards became a convert (c. 15, 16.) and a pa- 


triarch (c. 24. ). 
31 In this claſs, we may place Pachymer himſelf, whoſe co- 


pious and candid narrative occupies the vth and vith books of 
his hiſtory, Yet the Greek is filent on the council of Lyons, and 
ſeerys to believe that the popes always reſided in Rome and Italy 


(l. v. e. 17. 21.). 
tional 
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CHAP. tional independence ; ; and this declaration way 
— ſealed and ratified by a golden bull. The patri- 


arch Joſeph withdrew to a monaſtery, to reſign 


or refume his throne, according to the event of 


the treaty: the letters of union and obedience 
were ſubſcribed by the emperor, his ſon Andro- 
nicus, and thirty-five archbiſhops and metropo- 
litans, with their reſpective fynods ; and the epiſ- 
copal liſt was multiplied by many dioceſes which 


were annihilated, under the yoke of the infidels. 


An embaſly was compoſed of ſome truſty miniſters 
and prelates ; they embarked for Italy, with rich 
ornaments and rare perfumes, for the altar of St. 


Peter ; and their ſecret orders authoriſed and re- 


commended a boundleſs compliance. They were 
received in the general council of Lyons, by pope 
Gregory the tenth, at the head of ſive hundred 


biſhops”. He embraced with tears his long-loſt 


and repentant children ; accepted the oath of the 


ambaſſadors, who abjured the ſchiſm in the name 
of the two emperors ; adorned the prelates with 


the ring and mitre ; chaunted in Greek and La- 
tin the Nicene creed with the addition of #lioque ; 
and rejoiced in the union of the Eaſt and Weſt, 


) which had been reſerved for his reign. To con- 


ſummate this pious work, the Nntine deputies 


were ſpeedily followed by the pope's nuncios; 


and their inſtruction diſcloſes the policy of the 


Vatican, which could not be ſatisfied with the 


rain title of ſupremacy. After viewing the tem- 


32 See the acts of the council of Lyons i in the year 1274. Fleu- 


ry, Hiſt, Ecclefiaſtique, tom. xviii.. p. 181—199. Dopin, Bibliot. 
one tom. x. p. 135. | 
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, per of the prince and people, they were enjoined 
7 to abſolve the ſchiſmatic clergy, who ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe and ſwear their abj uration and obedience; 
to eſtabliſh in all the churches the uſe of the per- 
fect creed; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal 
legate, with the full powers and dignity of his 
office; and to inſtruct the emperor in the advan- 
tages which he might derive from the temporal 
protection of the Roman pontiff . 
But they found a country without a friend, a 
nation in which the names of Rome and Union 
were pronounced with abhorrence. The patriarch 
Joſeph was indeed removed; his place was filled 
by Veccus, an eccleſiaſtic of learning and mode- 
ration; and the emperor was ſtill urged by the 
ſame motives, to perſevere in the ſame profeſſions. 
But in his private language, Palæologus affected 


of the Latins; and while he debaſed his charac- 
ter by this double hypocriſy, he juſtified and pu- 
niſhed the oppoſition of his ſubjects. By the 
joint ſuffrage of the new and the ancient Rome, 
a ſentence of excommunication was pronounced 
againſt the obſtinate ſchiſmatics : the cenſures of 
the church were executed by the ſword of Mi- 
chael ; on the failure of perſuaſion, he tried the 
arguments of priſon and exile, of whipping and 
mutilation ; thoſe touch-ſtones, ſays an hiſtorian, 
of cowards and the brave. Two Greeks ſtill 


33 This curious inſtruction, which has been drawn with more or 
leſs honeſty by Wading and Leo Allatius from the archives of the 
Vatican, is given in an abſtract or verſion by Fleury (tom. xviii. 


. 252—2358.). IP 


to deplore the pride, and to blame the innoyations, 
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His perſe- 

cution 

of the 

Greeks, 
A. D. 
1277— 
1282. 
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c nA A PP. reigned in Ztolia, Epirus, and Theſſaly, with 
== the appellation of deſpots : they had yielded to 


the ſovereign of Conſtantinople, | but they re- 


jected the chains of the Roman pontiff, and ſup. 


ported their refuſal by ſucceſsful arms. Under 
their protection, the fugitive monks and biſhops: 
aſſembled in hoſtile ſynods; and retorted the 
name of heretic with the galling addition of apoſ- 


tate: the prince of Trebizond was tempted to 


aſſume the forfeit title of emperor ; ; and even the 
Latins of Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the 
Morea, forgot the merits of the convert, to join, 


with open or clandeſtine aid, the enemies of Pa- 
1zologus. His favourite generals, of his own 


blood and family, ſucceſſively deſerted, or be- 
trayed, the ſacrilegious truſt. His ſiſter Eulogia, 
a niece; and two female couſins, conſpired againſt 


him; another niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, 


negociated his ruin with the ſultan of Egypt; 
and, in the public eye, their treaſon was conſe- 
crated as the moſt ſublime virtue. To the pope's 


nuncios, who urged the conſummation of the 


work, Palzologus expoſed a naked recital of all 
that he had done and ſuffered for their ſake. They 
were aſſured that the guilty ſectaries, of both 
ſexes and every rank, had been deprived of their 
honours, . their - fortunes, and their liderty ; ; a 


: 34 This frank and authentic 3 of Michael's diſtreſs, is 


5 exhibited in barbarous Latin by Ogerius, who ſigns himſelf Pro- 
tonotarius Interpretum, and tranſcribed by Wading from the 


MSS. of the Vatican (A. D. 1278, No 3.). His Annals of the 
Franciſcan order, the Fratres Minores, in xvii volumes in folio 
(Rome, 1747), I have now accidentally ſeen * the waſte 
paper of a bookſeller, 


x ſpreading 
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ſpreading liſt of confiſeation and puniſhment, 
which involved many perſons, the deareſt to the 
emperor, or the beſt deſerving of his favour. 
They were conducted to the priſon, to behold 
four . princes of the royal blood chained in the 


four- corners, and ſhaking their fetters in an 


agony of grief and rage. Two of theſe captives 
were afterwards releaſed ; the one by ſubmiſſion, 


the other by death: but the obſtinacy of their 


two companions was chaſtiſed by the loſs of their 


eyes; and the Greeks, the leaſt adverſe to the 


union, deplore that cruel and inauſpicious tra- 


gedy . Perſecutors muſt expect the hatred of 
thoſe whom they oppreſs; but they commonly 
find ſome conſolation in the teſtimony of their 


conſcience, the applauſe of their party, and, per- 


- haps, the ſucceſs of their undertaking. But the 


hypocriſy of Michael, which was prompted only 
by political motives, muſt have forced him to 


hate himſelf, to - deſpiſe his followers, and to- 


elteem and envy the rebel champions by whom 
he was deteſted and deſpiſed. While his vio- 


CHAP. 
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lence was abhorred at Conſtantinople, at Rome his 


ſlowneſs was arraigned and his ſincerity ſuſpected; 


till at length pope Martin the fourth excluded 
the Greek emperor from the pale of a church, 


into which he was ſtriving to reduce a ſchiſmatic 
people. No ſooner had the tyrant expired, than 
the union was diſſolved, and abjured by unani- 


mous conſent; the churches were purified ; the 


35 See the vith book of Pachymer, particularly the chapters, i. 


The union 

di fſolv ed, 
A. D. 
1283. 


IT. 16. 18. 2427. He is the more credible, as he 1 3 


this perſecution with leſs anger than ſorrow. .- Y 


YoL. XI. a" | penitents | 
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c HAP. penitents were reconciled; and his ſon Androm. 


— cus, after weeping the ſins. and errors of his 
P youth, moſt piouſly denied his father the burial 


of a prince and a Chriſtian ”, 


Charles of I. In the diſtreſs of the Lating, the walls and 


Anjou 
ſubdues 
Naples 
and Sicily, 
A. D. 


1266, 
February 


26. 


t6wers of Conſtantinople had fallen to decay ; : 
they were reſtored and fortified by the policy of 


Michael, who depoſited. a plenteous ſtore of corn 
and falt proviſions, to ſuſtain the ſiege which he 


might hourly expe& from the reſentment of the 
Weſtern powers. Of theſe, the ſovereign of the 
two Sicilies was the moſt formidable neighbour ; 


but as long as they were poſſeſſed by Mainfroy, 


the baſtard of Frederic the ſecond, his monarchy 


was the bulwark rather than the annoyance of 
the Eaſtern empire. The uſurper, though a brave 
and active prince, was ſufficiently employed in 
the defence of his throne : his proſcription by 
ſucceſſive popes had ſeparated Mainfroy from the 
common cauſe of the Latins; and the forces that 


might _ have beſieged Conſtantinople, were de- 


| tained in a cruſade againſt the domeſtic enemy of 
Rome. The prize of her avenger, the crown of 


the two Sicilies, was won and worn by the bro- 
ther of St. Louis, by Charles count of Anjou and 


Provence, who led the chivalry of France on this 
Holy expedition“. 


The diſaffection of his 1 


5 1 Pachymer, L l. 17. The ſpeech of Andronicus 


N mes elder (I. x5. c. 3.) is a curious record, which proves, that f 


5 the Greeks were the ſlaves of the emperor, the emperor was not. 


e ſlave of ſuperſtition and the clergy. 


5 12 „ The beit accounts, the neareſt the time, the moſt full and 
W ofthe 3 of . by Charles of f Anjou, * 
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tian ſubjects compelled Mainfroy to inliſt a colony 


of Saracens whom his father had planted in Apu- 
lia: and this odious ſuccour will explain the 


defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected all 
terms of accommodation. Bear this meſſage, 
ſaid Charles, to the ſultan of Nocera, that God 
« and the ſword are umpire between us; and that 


„ he ſhall either ſend me to paradiſe, or I will 


« ſend him to the pit of hell.” The armies met, 
and though I am ignorant of Mainfroy's doom in 
the other world, in this he loſt his friends, his 
kingdom, and his life, in the bloody battle of 
Benevento. Naples and Sicily were immediately 
peopled with a warlike race of French nobles ; 
and their aſpiring leader embraced the future con- 
queſt of Africa, Greece, and Paleſtine. -'The 
moſt ſpecious reaſons might point his firſt arms 
againſt the Byzantine empire; and Palzologus, 
difident of his own ſtrength, repeatedly appealed 
from the ambition of Charles to the humanity of 
St. Louis, who ſtill preſerved a juſt aſcendant 


over the mind of his ferocious brother. For a 


while the attention of that brother was confined 
at home by the invaſion of Conradin, the laſt 
heir of the Imperial houſe of Swabia : but the 
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hapleſs boy ſunk in the unequal conflict; and 


= execution on a public ſcaffold taught the 


be found in the Florentine Chronicles of Ricordano Maleſpina 


(c. 175=193.) and Giovanni Villani (l. vii. c. z—10. 2530.) 


which are publiſhed by Muratori in the viii*h and xilith volumes 


of the hiſtorians of Italy. In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 56—724), 
he has abridged theſe great events, which are likewiſe deſcribed | 


in the tor Civile of Giannone, tom. li, I. xix, tom. iii. I. xx. 
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CHAP. nals of Charles to tremble for their heads as 
= —. , well as their dominions. A ſecond reſpite was 


Threatens 

the Greek 

empire, 
A. D. 


1270, &c. 


» Nicephorus Gregoras, L iv, 3. J. v. i. 6. 


obtained by the laſt cruſade of St. Louis to the 


African coaſt ; and the double motive of intereſt 
and duty urged the king of Naples to aſſiſt, with 


his powers and his preſence, the holy enterpriſe, 


| The death of St. Louis releaſed him from the 
importunity of a virtuous cenſor ; the king of 
Tunis confeſſed himſelf the tributary and vaffal 


of the crown of Sicily ; and. the boldeſt of the 


French knights were free to enliſt under his ban- 


ner againſt the Greek empire. A treaty and a 


marriage united his intereſt with the houſe of 
Courtenay; his daughter Beatrice was promiſed 
to Philip, ſon and heir of the emperor Baldwin; 
a a penſion of ſix hundred ounces of gold was 
allowed for his maintenance; and his generous 
father diſtributed among his — the kingdoms 
and provinces of the Eaſt, reſerving only Con- 
ſtantinople, and one day's journey round the city, 
for the Imperial domain **, 
ment, Palæologus was the moſt eager to ſubſcribe 
the creed, and implore the protection, of the 
Roman pontiff, who aſſumed, with propriety and 
weight, the character of an angel of peace, the 


In this perilous mo- 


common father of the Chriſtians. By his voice, 


the ſword of Charles was chained in the ſcabbard ; 
and the Greek ambaſſadors beheld him, in the 


pope's antichamber, biting his ivory ſceptre in a 


tranſport. of fury, and deeply reſenting the refuſal 


1 38 Ducange, Hiſt. de C. P. I. v. c. 49=56. 1. vi. c. 113. See 


Pacbymer, I. iv. c. 29. J. v. c. 7-0. 25. l. vi. C. 30. 25 33. and 


to 
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to enfranchiſe and conſecrate his arms. He ap- C H AP. 


pears to have reſpected the diſintereſted mediation 2 


of Gregory the tenth; but Charles was inſenſibly 
diſguſted by the pride and partiality of Nicholas 


the third; and his attachment to his kindred, the 


Urſini family, alienated the moſt ſtrenuous cham- 
pion from the ſervice of the church. The hoſtile 
league againſt the Greeks, of Philip the Latin 


emperor, the king of the two Sicilies, and the re- 


public of Venice, was ripened into execution; and 
the election of Martin the fourth, a French pope, 
gave a ſanction to the cauſe. Of the allies, Philip 


ſupplied his name, Martin, a bull of excommu- 


nication, the Venetians, a ſquadron of forty 
gallies; and the formidable powers of Charles 
conſiſted of forty counts, ten thouſand men at 
arms, a numerous body of infantry, and a fleet of 
more than three hundred ſhips and tranſports. 
A diſtant day was appointed for afſembling this 
mighty farce in the harbour of Brindiſi: and a 
previous attempt was riſked with a detachment 
of three hundred knights, who invaded Albania 
and beſieged the fortreſs of Belgrade. Their 
defeat might amuſe with a triumph the vanity of 
Conſtantinople; but the more ſagacious Michael, 
deſpairing of his arms, depended on the effects 
of a conſpiracy; on the ſecret workings of a 
rat, who gnawed the bow-ſtring * of the Sicilian 


"LEA 


39 Thereader of Herodotus will recollect how miraculouſly the 


Aſſyrian hoſt of Sennacherib was difarmed and deftroyed (I. ii. 
0. 141. ). 
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o Among the proſcribed. adherents of the houſe 

| of Swabia, John of Procida forfeited à ſmall 

Ts. iſland of that name in the bay of Naples. His 
gates the birth, was: noble, but bis education was learned; 

| $'c u, and in the poverty of exile, he was relieved by 
Ss the practice of phyſic, which he had ſtudied in 


the ſchool of Salerno. Fortune had left him no- 
thing to loſe, except life; and to deſpiſe life is 


the firſt qualification of a rebel. Procida was en- 


dowed with the art of negociation, to enforce 
his reaſons, and diſguiſe his motives; and i in his 
various tranſactions with nations and men, he 


could perſuade each party that he laboured 
| folely for their. intereſt. The new 
Charles were afflicted by every ſpecies of fiſcal 


kingdoms of 


and military oppreſſion ** ; and the lives and for- 


tunes of his Italian ſubjects were ſacrificed to the 


greatneſs. of their maſter. and the licentiouſneſs of 
his followers. The hatred of Naples. was repreſſed 
by his preſence; but the looſer government of his 
vicegerents excited the contempt, as well as the 
averſion, of the Sicilians : the iſland was rouſed 


to a ſenſe of freedom by the eloquence of Procida; 


and he. diſplayed. to every baron his private in- 


tereſt in the common cauſe. In the confidence of 


foreign aid, he ſucceſſively viſited the courts of 
the Greek emperor, and of Peter king of Arra- 


40 According to Sabas Malaſpina (Hift. Sicula, 1. iii. c. 16. in 
Muratori, tom. viii. p. 832.), a zealous Gnelph, the ſubjects of 
Charles, who had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regret him 
as a lamb; and he juſtifies their diſcontent by the oppreſſions of 
the French government (1, vi. c. 2. 7.). See the Sicilian mani- 
feſto in A. Specialis (I. i. c. xx, in en! ders x. p. 
90 
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gon “, who poſſeſſed the maritime countries of C 13 A . 
Palndehn and Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter — 


à crown was preſented, which he might juſtly 
claim by his marriage with the ſiſter of Mainfroy, 
and by the dying voice of Conradin, who from 
the ſcaffold had caſt a ring to his heir and avenger. 
Falæologus was eafily perſuaded to divert his 
enemy from a foreign war by a rebellion at 
home; and a Greek ſubſidy of twenty-five thou- 
fand ounces of gold was moſt profitably applied 
to arm a Catalan fleet, which failed under an holy 
banner to the ſpecious attack of the Saracens of 
Africa. In the diſguiſe of a monk or beggar, 
the indefatigable miffionary- of revolt flew from 
Conſtantinople to Rome, and from Sicily to Sara- 


goſſa: the treaty was ſealed with the ſignet of | 
pope Nicholas himſelf, the enemy of Charles; 


and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the houſe of Anjou to that of Arra- 
gon. So widely diffuſed and fo freely circulated, 
the ſecret was preſerved above two years with 


impenetrable diſcretion; and each of the conſpi- 


rators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who declared 
that he would cut off his left-hand if it were con- 


ſcious of the intentions of his right. The mine 
was prepared with deep and dangerous artifice 3 
but it may be queſtioned, whether the inſtant ex- 
ploſion of Palermo were the effect of accident or 


deſign. 


41 See the character and counſels of Peter king of Arragon, in 
Mariana (Hiſt. Hiſpan. I. xiv. c. 6. tom. ii. p. 133.). The rea- 
der forgives the Jeſuit's defects, in ** always pf his ſtyle, 
and often of his ſenſe, 
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„ THE DECLINE AND FALL 
nr On the.vigil of Eaſter, a proceſſion. of the dif. 
armed citizens viſited a church without the walls; 
Me and a noble damſel was rudely inſulted by a French 
pers, ſoldier . The raviſher was inſtantly puniſhed with 
2-2 death z and if the people at firſt was ſcattered by 
March 30. 3. military force, their numbers and fury prevail- 
ed: the conſpirators ſeized, the opportunity; the 
flame ſpread over the iſland; and eight thouſand 
French were exterminated in a promiſcuous maſ- 
fnacre, which has obtained the name of the 81 
EILIAN;, VESPERS ©, - From every city the ban- 
ners of freedom and the church were diſplayed-: 
the revolt was inſpired by the preſence or the ſoul 


from the African coaſt to Palermo, was ſaluted as the 

king and ſaviour of the iſle. By the rebellion of 

a people on whom he had ſo long trampled with 

1 impunity, Charles was aſtoniſhed and confounded; 

and in the firſt agony of grief and devotion, he 

. vas heard to exclaim, O God! if thou haſt 
; « decreed to humble me, grant me at leaſt a 
c gentle and gradual deſcent from the pinnacle 

4 of greatneſs |” His fleet and army, which 

+. already filled the ſea-ports of Italy, were haſtily 


and the ſituation of Meſſina expoſed that town to 


"4 After enumerating the ſufferings of his country, Nicholas 
Specialis adds, in the true ſpirit of Italian jealouſy, Quæ omnia 
ef graviora quidem, nt arbitror, patienti animo Siculi toleraſſent, 
nifi (quod primum cunclis dominantibus cavendum eſt), alienas 
fœminas invaſſiſſent {E 1. C8, Do. 024)» 

"43" Tue French were long taught to Weber this bloody 
leſſon: If I am provoked (faid Henry the fourth), I will break- 
« faft at Milan, and dine at Naples.” * Your majeſty (replied 

£0 * the Spaniſh ambaſſador) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for veſpers.” 
the 


of Procida; and Peter of Arragon, who failed 
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recalled from the ſervice of the Grecian war; 
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the firſt ſtorm of his revenge. Feeble in them- C HA 
ſelves, and yet hopeleſs of foreign ſuccour, — 


the citizens wauld have repented, and ſubmitted 
on the aſſurance of full pardon and their ancient 
privileges. But the pride of the monareh was 


already rekindled ; and the moſt fervent intreaties 


of the legate could extort no more than à pro- 
miſe, that he would forgive the remainder, after 
a choſen liſt of eight hundred rebels had been 
yielded to his diſcretion. The deſpair” of the 
Meſſineſe renewed their courage: Peter of Arras 
gon approached to their relief“; and his rival 


was driven back by the failure of proviſion and 
the terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian ſhore. 


At the ſame moment, the Catalan admiral, the 


famous Roger de Loria, ſwept the channel with 
an invincible ſquadron: the French fleet, more 
numerous in tranſports than in gallies, was either 
burnt or deſtroyed; and the ſame blow affured 
the independence of Sicily and the ſafety of the 
Greek empire. A few days before his death, the 
emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of an enemy 


whom he hated and eſteemed; and perhaps he 


might be content with pepe judgment, that 
had they not been matched with each other, 


Conſtantinople and Italy muſt ſpeedily have obeyed 


44 This revolt, with the ſubſequent victory, are related by two 
national writers, Bartholemy à Neocaſtro (in Muratori, tom. 
xiũi.) and Nicholas Specialis (in Muratori, tom. x.), the one a 
contemporary, the other of the next century. The patriot Spe · 
cialis diſclaims the name of rebellion, and all previous carreſpan- 


dence with Peter of Arragon (nullo-.communicato confilio)z who 
happened to be with a fleet and army on the African coaſt; (. i. e. 


4. 9.) . 
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CHAP: the ſame maſter . From this diſaſtrous mo- 


— ment, the life of Charles was a ſeries of misfor- 


tunes; his capital was inſulted, his fon was made 


priſoner, and he ſunk into the grave without re- 


covering the iſle of Sicily, which, after a war 


of twenty years, was finally ſevered from the 


throne of Naples, and transferred, as an inde- 
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pendent kingdom, to a Younger: m of _ 
I Arragon”. 142 

I shall not, I truſt, be accuſed 10 Gupertlidion's 7 
bot: 1 muſt remark; that, even in this world, the 
natural order of events will ſometimes afford the 
ſtrong appearances of moral retribution. The 
firſt Palæologus had ſaved his empire by in- 


volving the kingdoms: of the Weſt in rebellion 


and blood; and from theſe ſeeds of diſcord up 
roſe a generation of iron men, who aſſaulted and 


endangered the empire of his ſon. In modern 


times, our debts and taxes are the ſecret poiſon, 


which ſtill corrodes the boſom of peace; but in 
the weak and diſorderly government of the mid- 
dle ages, it was agitated by the preſent evil of 


the diſbanded armies. Too idle to work, too 
8 to beg, the mercenaries were accuſtomed 
to a life of rapine: they could rob with more 


dignity and effect under a banner and a chief; 
and the ſovereign, to whom their ſervice was uſe · 


4 Nicephorus Gregoras d. v. c. 6.) admires wiſdom of 


Providence in this equal balance of ſtates and prifices. For the 


honour. of Palzologus, I had rather this balance had been ob- 
ſerved by an Italian writer. 
4 gee the Chronicle of Villani, the xith volume of the Annali 


Italia of Muratori, and the xxt> and xxi*t books of the Itoria / 


8 of Giannone. 
* leſs 
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leſs and their preſence importunate, endeavoured C'H A P. 
to diſcharge the torrent on ſome neighbouring 3 


countries. After the peace of Sicily, many 
thouſands. of Genoeſe, Catalans, &. who had 
fought, by ſea and land, under the ſtandard of 
Anjou or Arragon, were blended into one nation 
by the reſemblance of their manners and intereſt. 
They heard that the Greek provinces of Aſia 
were invaded by the Turks: they reſolved to 
ſnare the harveſt of pay and plunder; and Fre- 
deric king of Sicily moſt liberally contributed 
the means of their departure. In a warfare of 
twenty years, a thip,: or a camp, was become 
their country; arms were their ſole profeſſion and 
property ; valour was the only virtue which they 
knew; their women had imbibed the fearleſs 
temper of their lovers and huſbands: it was re- 
ported, that, with a ſtroke of their broad-· word, 
the Catalans could cleave a horſeman and an 
horſe; and the report itſelf was a powerful wea- 
pon. Roger de Flor was the moſt popular of 
their chiefs; and his perſonal merit overſhadowed 
the dignity of his prouder rivals of Arragon. 
The offspring of a marriage between a German 
gentleman of the court of Frederic the ſecond 
and a damſel of Brindiſi, Roger was ſucceſſively 
2 templar, an apoſtate, a pirate, and at length 


47 In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the 
braveſt of the ſoldiery, were ſtyled, by themſelves and the 
Greeks, Amogawvares. Moncada derives their origin from the 
Goths, and Pachymer (1. xi. c. 22.) from the Arabs; and in ſpite 
of national and — pride, 1 am afraid the e in the 
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the 
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55 = AP. the richeſt and moſt powerful admiral of the Me- 1 
* — dliterranean. He failed from Meſſina to Conſtan- 0 
tinople, with eighteen gallies, four great ſhips, d 
and eight thouſand adventurers; and his previous d 
; treaty was faithfully accompliſhed by Andronicus t] 
the elder, who accepted with joy and terror this / 
5 formidable ſuccour. A palace was allotted for F 
i: his reception,” and a niece” of the emperor was . 
5 given in marriage to the valiant ſtranger, who tl 
was immediately created great duke or ' admiral | We 
ef Romania. After a decent repoſe, he tranſ- te 
ported his troops over the Propontis, and boldly 00 
led them againſt the Turks: in two bloody battles tl 
| thirty thouſand of the Moflems were ſlain : he 0 
| raiſed the ſiege of Philadelphia, and deſerved the n 
name of the deliverer of Aſia. But after a ſhort h 
ſeaſon of proſperity, the cloud of ſlavery and ruin h 
Again burſt on that unhappy province. The in- Cl 
habitants eſcaped (ſays a Greek hiſtorian) from al 
the ſmoke into the flames; and the hoſtility of ſi 
the Turks was leſs pernicious than the friendſhip n 
öf the Catalans. The lives and fortunes which Cc 
they had reſcued, they conſidered as their own: ec 
the willing or reluQant maid was ſaved from the th 
race of circumciſion for the embraces of a Chril- b: 
tian ſoldier: the exaction of fines and ſupplies W 

vas enforced by -licentiaus rapine and arbitrary 
executions ; and, on the reſiſtance of Magneſia, re 
the great duke beſieged a city of the Roman em- 0 
5 ad 42 Theſe dſorilers he excuſe Lby the wrongs 1 
; y and gr 
1 Some idea may be formed of the population of theſe cities, x 
M 


tam the 36,000 inhabitants of . which, in the preceding 
2 ; reign, 
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and paſſions of a victorious army; nor would his x.” 
own- authority or perſon have been ſafe, had he = — 


dared to puniſh his faithful followers, who were 
defrauded of the juſt and covenanted price of 
their ſervices. The threats and complaints of 
Andronicus diſeloſed the nakedneſs of the empire. 
His golden bull had invited no more than five 
hundred horſe and a thouſand foot ſoldiers ; yet 
the crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the 
Eaſt, had been enlifted and fed by his ſpon- 
taneous: bounty: While his braveſt allies were 
content with three byzants, or pieces of gold, for 
their monthly pay, an ounce, or even two ounces, 
of gold were aſſigned to the Catalans, whoſe an- 
nual penſion. would thus amount to near an 
hundred, pounds ſterling : one of their chiefs 
had modeſtly rated at three hundred thouſand 
crowns the value of his future merits; and 
above a million had been iſſued from the. trea- 
ſury for the maintenance of theſe coſtly merce- 
naries. A cruel tax had been impoſed on the 
corn of the huſbandman : one third was retrench- 
ed from the ſalaries of the public officers; and 
the ſtandard of the coin was ſo ſhamefully de- 
baſed, that of the four-and-twenty parts only five 
were of pure ggold ©. At the ſummons of the 

| emperor, 
reign, was rebuilt by the emperor, and ruined by the Turks 
(Pachymer, I. vi. c. 20, 21.) 

49 I have collected theſe pecuniary circumſtances from Pachy- 
mer (I. xi. c. 21. I. xii. c. 4, 5. 8. 14. 19.), who deſeribes the pro- 45 
greſſive degradation of the gold coin. Even in the proſperous 
times of John Ducas Vataces, the byzants were compoſed in 


equal proportions of the pure and the baſer metal. The poverty of 
Michael Palæologus compelled him ts ſtrike a new coin, with 


nine 


\s 


— 
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emperor, Roger evacuated a province whicti no 
be Fijplicd the materials of rapine; but he 
V7” wide diſperſe his troops; and while his ſtyle 


"i reſpectful, his conduct was independent and 
hoſtile. He proteſted, that if the emperor ſhould 
march againſt him, he would advance forty paces 


to kiſs the ground before him, but in riſing from 


tis proſtrate attitude Roger had a life and ſword 
at the ſervice of his friends. 


The great duke of 
Romania condeſcended to accept the title and 
ornaments of Cæſar; but he rejected the new 
propofal of the government of Aſia with a ſubſidy 
of corn and money, on condition that he ſhould 
reduce his troops to the harmleſs number of three 
thouſand men. Aſſaſſination is the laſt reſource 
of cowards. The Cæſar was tempted to viſit the 
royal refidence of Adrianople : in the apartment, 
and before the eyes, of the empreſs, he was 
ſtabbed by the Alani guards; and, though the 
deed was imputed to their private revenge, his 
countrymen, who dwelt at Conſtantinople 1 in the 


ſecurity of peace, were involved in the ſame pro- 


ſeription by the prince or people. The loſs of 


their leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, 
who hoiſted the fails of flight, and were ſoon 
ſeattered round the coaſts of the Mediterranean. 


But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans 
or French ſtood firm in the ſtrong fortreſs of 


nine parts, or carats, of gold, and fifteen of copper alloy. After 
dis death, the ſtandard roſe to ten carats, till in the public diſ- 


treſs it was reduced to the moiety. The prince was relieyed for 
a moment, while credit and commerce were for ever blaſted. 


In France, the gold coin is of twenty-two carats (one-twelfth 
alloy), and the ſtandard of England and Holland is ſtill higher. 


5 Gallipoli 
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Gallipoli on the Helleſpont, diſplayed the banners C 5 a2 P. 
of Arragon, and offered to revenge and juſtify q 5 


their chief by an equal combat of ten or an hun- 
dred warriors. Inſtead of accepting this bold de- 
fiance, the emperor Michael, the ſon and col- 
league of Andronicus, reſolved to oppreſs them 
with the weight of multitudes: every nerve was 
| ſtrained to form an army of thirteen thouſand 
horſe, and thirty thouſand foot; and the Propontis 
was covered with the ſhips of the Greeks and 
Genoeſe. In two battles by ſea and land, theſe 
mighty forces were encountered and overthrown 
by the deſpair and diſcipline of the Catalans 
the young emperor, fled to the palace; and an 
inſufficient guard of light-horſe was left for the 
protection of the open country. Victory renewed 
the hopes and numbers of the adventurers : every 
nation was blended under the name and ſtandard 
of the great company; and three thouſand Turkiſh 
proſelytes deſerted from the Imperial ſervice to 
join this military aſſociation. In the poſſeſſion of 
Gallipoli, the Catalans intercepted the trade of 
Conſtantinople and the Black Sea, while they 
ſpread their devaſtations on either ſide of the Hel- 
leſpont over the confines of Europe and Afia. 
To prevent their approach, the greateſt part of 
the Byzantine territory was laid waſte by the 
Greeks themſelves : the peaſants and their cattle 
retired into the city; and myriads of ſheep and 
oxen, for which neither place nor food could be 
procured, wete unprofitably ſlaughtered on the 
ſame day. Four times the emperor Andronicus 
lued for Faces and four times he was inflexibly 
repulſed, 


5 
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repulſed, till the want of proviſions, and the dif. 
cord of the chiefs; ' compelled the Catalans to eva- 
„ the banks of the Helleſpont and the neigh- 


bourhood of the capital. After their ſeparation 


from the Turks, the remains of the great com- 


pany purſued their march through Macedonia 
and Theflaly, to ſeek a new „ in the 


heart of Greece 
After ſome ages ;of oblivion, Greece was awaken- 


ed to new misfortunes by the arms of the Latins. 


In the two hundred and fifty years between the 


firſt and the laſt conqueſt of Conftantinople, that 
venerable land was diſputed by a multitude of 


petty tyrants; without the comforts of freedom 
and genius, her ancient cities were again plunged 
in foreign and inteſtine war; and if ſervitude be 
preferable to anarchy, they might repoſe with 
joy under the Turkiſh yoke. I ſhall not purſue 


the obſcure and various dynaſties, that roſe and 


fell on the continent or in the iſles; but our 
fence on the fate of ATHENS 5 would argue a 


ſtran ge 
= The Catalan war is moſt eise lite by Pachymer, in 


| the zit, xiit®, and Ab books, till he breaks off in the year 


x308. Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. 36.) is more concife and 


complete. Ducange, who adopts thefe adventurers as French, 


has honted their footſteps with his uſual diligence (Hiſt. de C. P. 


Lv. e.22—46:), He quotes an Arragoneſe hiſtory, which 1 


have read with pleaſure, and which the Spaniards extol as a 
model of ſtyle and compoſition (Expedicion de los Catalanes y 
Arragoneſes contra Turcos y Griegos ; Barcelona, 1623, in 
quarto; Madrid, 1777, in octavo). Don Franciſco de Moncada, 
Conde de Oſona, may imitate Cæſar or Salluſt; he may tran- 
frribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries : but he never quotes 


- bis authorities, and I cannot difcern any national records of the 
_ exploits of his countrymen. 


8 an the laborious hiſtory of Ducange, whoſe accurate 22 
3 


* » 
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the empire, the principality of Athens and Thebes 
was aſſigned to Otho de la Roche, a noble war- 
rior of Burgundy **; with the title of great 
duke „ Which the Latins underſtood in their 
own ſenſe, and the Greeks more fooliſhly derived 
from the age of Conſtantine . Otho followed 
the ſtandard of the marquis of Montferrat ; the 


ample ſtate which he acquired by a miracle of 


conduct or fortune, was peaceably inherited by 
his ſon and two grandſons, till the family, though 
not the nation, was changed, by the marriage of 
an heireſs, into the elder branch of the houſe of 
Brienne. The. ſon of that marriage, Walter de 
Brienne, ſucceeded to the dutchy of. Athens ; 
and, with he aid of ſome Catalan mercenaries, 


of the French Gyiiatties, recapitulates the thirty-five pafſages in 


a which he mentions the dukes of Athens. 


52 He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin with honour (Ns. 
151. 235. ); and under the firſt paſſage, Ducange obſerves all that 
can be known of his perſon and family. 

53 From theſe Latin princes of the xivth century, Boccace, Chau- 
cer, and Shakeſpeare, have borrowed their Theſeus duke of 
Athens. An ignorant age transfers its own language and manners 
to the moſt diſtant times. 

5 The ſame Conſtantine gave to Sicily a. king, to Ruſſia the 
magnus dapifer of the empire, to Thebes the primicerius : and 
theſe abſurd fables are orepetly laſhed by Ducange (ad Nicephor. 
Greg. 1. vii. c. 5.). By the Latins, the Lord of 1hebes was 
ſtyled by corruption the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire! | 

55 Quodam miraculo, ſays Alberic. He was probably received 
by Michael Choniates, the archbiſhop who had defended. Athens 
againſt the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas in Baldwino). Michael 
was the brother of the” hiſtorian Nicetas ; and bis encomium ot 
Athens is ftill extant in MS. in the Bodleian "oy (Fabric, Bib- 
liot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 405. ). 
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— caſtles of the vaſſal or neighbouring. lords. Bu. 
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when he was informed of the approach and am 
bition of the great company, he collected a KG 
of ſeven hundred kni ghts, ſix thouſand four hun- 
dred horſe, and ol he thouſand foot, and boldly 
net them on the banks of the river Cephiſus in 
cotia, The Catalans amounted to no more than 
three thouſand five hundred horſe, and four thou- 
fand foot : but the deficiency of numbers was 
compenſated by ſtratagem and order. They 


formed round their camp. an artificial end - 


che duke and his kni knights advanced without fear 


veel 


or precaution on the verdant meadow : their 
IE oe plunge into tlie bog; ; and he was cut 1 in 
pieces, Nth he greateſt part of the French ca- 
valry. His family and nation were expelled'; and 
his ſon Walter de Brienne, the titular duke of 
Athens, the tyrant of Florence, and the conſta- 
ble of France, loſt his life in the field of Poitiers. 
Attica and Bootia were the rewards of the vidto- 
rious Catalans: they married the widows and 
daughters of the lain ; and during fourteen years, 
the great company was the terror of the Grecian 
ſtates. Their factions drove them to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the houſe of Arragon; and 
during the remainder of the fourteenth century, 
Athens, as a government or an appatiage, was 
ſucceſſively beſtowed by the kings of Sicily. 
After the French and Catalans, the third dynaſty 

was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at 
Florence, potent at N aples, and ſovereign in 


Greece. Athens, which they embelliſhed with 
e et 
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new buildings, became the capital of a ſtate, that 
extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, 
and a part of Theſſaly; and their reign was 
finally determined by Mahomet the ſecond, who 
ſtrangled the laſt duke, and educated his ſons in 
the difeipline and religion of the ſeraglio. 

Athens, though no more than the ſhadow of 
her former felf, {tilt contains about eight or ten 
thouſand inhabitants: of theſe, three fourths are 
Greeks) in religion and language; and the Turks, 
who compoſe the remainder, have relaxed, in 
their intercourſe with the citizens, ſomewhat of 
the pride and gravity of their national character. 
The olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, flouriſhes in 
Attica; nor has the honey of mount Hymettus 
loſt any part of its exquiſite flavour“: but the 
languid trade is monopoliſed by ſtrangers 5 and 
the agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to 
the vagrant Walachians. The Athenians are ftill 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſubtlety and acuteneſs of 
their underſtandings: but theſe qualities, unleſs 
ennobled by freedom and enlightened by ſtudy, 
will degenerate into a low and ſelfiſh cunning : 


$$ The modern account of Athens, and the Athenians, is ex- 
tracted from Spon (Voyage en Grece, tom. it. p. 79—199.) and 
Wheeler (Travels into Greece, p. 337—414-), Stuart (Antiqui- 
| ties of Athens, paſſim) and Chandler (Travels into Greece, p. 23 
—172.). The firſt of theſe travellers viſited Greece in the year 
1676, the laſt 1765; and ninety years had not produced much 
difference in the tranquil ſcene. | 

57 The ancients, or at leaſt the Athenians, believed that all 
the bees in the wor ld had been propagated from mount Hymet- 
tus. They taught, that health might be preſerved, and life pro- 
longed, by the external uſe of oil, and the internal uſe of honey 
n. l. xv. c. 7. p. 10891094. edit. Niclas). 
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and it is a proverbial ſaying of the country, 
“ From the Jews of Theſſalonica, the Turks of 


„ Negropont, and the Greeks of Athens, good 
„ Lord deliver us!” This artful people has 


eluded the tyranny of the Turkiſh baſhaws, .by 
an expedient which alleviates their ſervitude and 


aggravates their ſhame. About the middle of the 


laſt century, the Athenians choſe for their pro- 


tector the Kiſlar Aga, or chief black eunuch of 


the ſeraglio. This Ethiopian ſlave, who poſſeſſes 
the ſultan's ear, condeſcends to accept the tribute 
of thirty thouſand crowns : his lieutenant, the 


Waywode, whom he annually confirms, may 


reſerve' for his own about five or ſix thouſand 
more; and ſuch is the policy of the citizens, that 
they ſeldom fail to remove and puniſh an oppreſſive 


_ governor. - Their private differences are decided 


but their principal members are diſtinguiſhed by 


-by the archbiſhop, one of the richeſt prelates of 
the Greek church, ſince he poſſeſſes a revenue of 
one thouſand pounds ſterling; and by a tribunal 


of the eight geronti or elders, choſen in the eight 
quarters of the city: the noble families cannot 
trace their pedigree above three hundred years ; 


' grave demeanour, a fur-cap, and the lofty ap- 


pellation of archon. By ſome, who delight in 


the contraſt, the modern language of Athens is 
repreſented as the moſt corrupt and barbarous of 
the ſeventy dialects of the vulgar Greek ** : this 


s Ducange, Gloſſar. Græc. Prefat. p. 8. who quotes for his 
author Theodofius Zygomalas, a modern grammarian. Yet 


Spon (tom. ii. p. 194.) and Wheeler (p. 355.), no incompetent 


Judges, entertain a a more favourable opinion of the Attic dialect. 
| EY picture 
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picture is too darkly coloured ; but it would 
not be eaſy, in the country of Plato and De- 


' moſthenes, to find a reader, or a copy, of 


their works. The Athenians walk with ſupine 
indifference among the glorious ruins of anti- 
quity; and ſuch is the debaſement of their cha- 
racer, that they are incapable of admiring the 
genius of their predeceſſors ®, 


$9 Yet we muſt not accuſe them of corrupting the name of 
Athens, which they {till call Athini. From the ue ad, we 
have formed our own barbariſm of Setines. 
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CHAP. IXI. 


Civil Wars, and 'Ruin of the Greek Pipe 
Reigns of Andronicus, the Elder and Tounger, 

and John Palæologus. Regency, Revolt, Reign, 
and Abdication of John Cantacuzene. — Eſta- 

» bliſhment of a Genoeſe Colony at Pera or Ga- 

lata. Their Wars with the E vine, and a 
of C -onfrantinople. 


CHAP, HE long reign of Andronicus * the elder 
LXIII. 5 g eo 
. N is chiefly memorable, by the diſputes of 
_— the Greek church, the invaſion of the Catalans, 
Androni- and the riſe of the Ottoman power, He is cele- 
2 = brated as the moſt learned and virtuous prince 
_ of the age; but ſuch virtue, and ſuch learning, 
1320, contributed neither to the perfection of the indi- 
vidual, nor to the happineſs of ſociety. A ſlave 

of the moſt abject ſuperſtition, he was ſurrounded 

on all ſides by viſible and inviſible enemies; nor 

were the flames of hell leſs dreadful to his fancy, 

than thoſe of a Catalan or Turkiſh war. Under 

the reign of the Palæologi, the choice of the 
atriarch was the moſt 1 important buſineſs of the 

ſtate; the heads of the Greek church were am- 

bitious and fanatic monks; and their vices or 


virtues, their learning or ignorance, were equally 


x Andronicus himſelf will juſtify our freedom in the invec- 
tive (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. i. c. 1.), which he pronounced 
azainſt hiſtoric falſehood. It is true, that his cenſure is more 
pointedly urged * calumny than againſt adulation. 


miſchievous 
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miſchievous or contemptible. By his intempe- 
rate diſcipline, the patriarch Athanaſius * excited 
the hatred of the clergy and people: he was 
heard to declare,. that the ſinner ſhould ſwallow 
the laſt dregs of the cup of penance ; and the 
fooliſh tale was propagated, of his puniſhing a 
facrilegious aſs that had taſted the lettuce of a 
convent garden. Driven from the throne by the 
univerſal clamour, Athanaſius compoſed before 
his retreat two papers of a very oppoſite caſt. 
His public teſtament was in the tone of charity 
; and reſignation ; the private codicil breathed the 
direſt anathemas againſt the authors of his dif- 
grace, whom he excluded for ever from the com- 
munion of the holy trinity, the angels, and the 
ſaints. This laſt paper he incloſed in an earthen 
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pot, which was placed, by his order, on the top 


of one of the pillars in the dome of St. Sophia, 
in the diſtant hope of diſcovery and revenge. 
At the end of four years, ſome youths, climbing 
by a ladder in ſearch of pigeons neſts, detected 
the fatal ſecret; and, as Andronicus felt himſelf 
touched and bound by the excommunication, he 
trembled on the brink of the abyſs which had 
been ſo treacherouſly dug under his feet. A ſynod 
of biſhops was inſtantly convened to debate this 
important queſtion : the raſhneſs of theſe clan- 


z For the anathema in the pigeon's neſt, ſee Pachymer (l. ix. 
e. 24.), who relates the general . hiſtory of Athanaſius (I., viii. 
c. 13—16. 20—24. l. x. c. 27—29. 31—3 36. 1. xi. c. 1—3. 5, 6. 
I. xiii. c. 8. 10. 23. 35. ), and is followed by Nicephorus Gre- 
goras (1. vi. 5. 7. 1. vii. c. 1. 9.), who includes the ſecond re- 
treat of this ſecond Chryſoſtom. 
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"cn Ar. deſtine anathemas was generally condemned; 


Tres but as the knot could be untied only by the 
fame hand, as that hand was now deprived, of the 
croſier, it appeared that this poſthumous decree 
_ was irrevocable by any earthly power. Some 


faint teſtimonies of repentance and pardon were 


extorted from the author of the miſchief; but 
the conſcience of the emperor was ſtill wounded, 


and he defired, with no leſs ardour than Atha- 
naſius himſelf, the reſtoration of a patriarch, hy 


' whom alone he could be healed. At the dead of 


night, a monk rudely knocked at the door of the 


royal bed-chamber, announcing a revelation of 


plague and famine, of inundations and earth- 
quakes. Andronicus ſtarted from his bed, and 
ſpent the night in prayer, till he felt, or thought 
that he felt, a ſlight motion of the earth. The 


emperor. on foot led the biſhops and monks to 


the cell f Athanaſius; and, after a proper re- 


ſiſtance, the ſaint, from whom this meſſage had 
been ſent, conſented. to abſolve the prince, and 


govern the church, of Conſtantinople, Untamed 


by diſgrace, and hardened by folitude, the ſhep- 


herd was again odious to the flock ; and his ene- 


mies contrived a fingular, and as it proved a ſuc- 
| ceſsful, mode of revenge. In the night, they 


ſtole away the footſtool or foot-cloth of his throne, 
which they ſecretly replaced with the decoration 
of a ſatirical picture. The emperor was painted 
with a bridle in his mouth, and Athanaſius lead- 


ing the tractable beaſt to the feet of Chriſt, The 
| anten of the libel were WETTED and puniſhed ; 


: but 
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but as their lives had been ſpared, the Chriſtian C HA p. 


prieſt in ſullen indignation retired to his cell; 
and the eyes of Andronicus, which had been 
opened for a moment, were agua cloſed by his 
ſucceſſor. 
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If this tranſaction be one of the moſt curious 


and important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot 
at leaſt accuſe the brevity of my materials, ſince 
I reduce into ſome few pages the enormous folios 
of er 3, Cantacuzene *, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras *, who have compoſed the prolix and 
languid Gory of the times. The name and ſitua- 
tion of the emperor John Cantacuzene might 
inſpire the , moſt lively curioſity. His memorials 


of forty years extend from the revolt of the 


younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the 


empire; and it is obſerved, that, like Moſes and 


Cæſar, he was the principal actor in the ſcenes 
which he deſcribes. But in this eloquent work, 
we ſhould yainly ſeek the fincerity of an hero or 
a penitent, Retired in a cloyſter from the vices 


3 Pachymer, in ſeven books, 377 folio pages, deſcribes the 
firſt twenty-ſix years of Andronicus the Elder; and marks the 
date of his compoſition by the current news or lye of the day 


(A. D. 1308). Either death or diſguſt prevented him from re- 


ſuming the pen, 

4 After an interyal of tank years, from the concluſion of 
Pachymer, Cantacuzenus takes up the pen; and his firſt book 
(c. 159, p. 9—150.) relates the civil war, and the eight laſt 
years of the elder Andronicus. The ingenious compariſon 
with Moſes and Cæſar, is fancied by his French tranſlator, = 
preſident Couſin. | 

5 Nicephorus Gregoras more : briefly includes the entire life 
and reign of Andronicus the Elder (I. vi. c. x—]. x. c. 1. p. 9g6— 
291.) This is the part of which Cantacuzene complains as a falſe 
and malicious . of his conduct. 
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Ih p. and paſſions of the world, he preſents not a con- 

eon, but an apology, of tlie life of an ambi- 

Cn -— tious ſtateſman. Inſtead of unfolding the true 

- counſels and characters of men, he diſplays the 
ſmooth and ſpeeious ſurface of events, high] 

varniſhed with his own praiſes and thoſe 0 his 

friends. Their motives are "always pure; : their 

ends always legitimate : they conſpire and rebel 

without any views of intereſt; and the violence 

which they inflict or ſuffer is celebrated as the 

ſpontaneous effect of reaſon and virtue. 

Firſt dif- After the example of the firſt of the Palzologi, 

cn — the elder Andronicus aſſociated his ſon Michael to 

elder and the honours of the purple; and from the age of 

younger 

Andro- eighteen to his premature death, that prince was 
ni. acknowledged, above twenty-five years, as the 

1320, ſecond emperor of the Greeks . At the head 

of an army, he excited neither the fears of the 

enemy nor the jealouſy of the court: his modeſty 

and patience were neyer tempted, to compute the 

rears of his father; ; nor was that father com- 

pelled to repent of his liberality either by the 
virtues or vices of his ſon. The ſon of Michael 

was named Andronicus from his grandfather, to 

whoſe early favour he vas introduced by that 

nominal reſemblance. The bloſſoms of wit and 

| heavty, encreaſed the fondneſs of the elder Andro- 


6 Hewas ä May 215, 1293, and died October 1218, 

1320 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 239.). His brother Theodore, by 
a ſecond marriage, inherited the marquiſate of Montferrat, apol- 
tatiſed to the religion, and manners of the Latins (871, nat up 
B24, Figrft, nag r, Al. Ft Ah Ka, πhνj ²αν AtTIVEG 1 a. 
Nic. Greg. 1. ix. c. .), and founded a dynaſty of Italian princes, 


which was extinguiſhed Bu D. 533 (Dugange, Fam. N p. 
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expected to realize in the ſecond, the hope which 
had been diſappointed in the firſt, generation. 
The boy was educated in the palace as an heir 
and a favourite; ; and, in the oaths and acclama- 
tions of the people, the augu/? triad was formed 
by the names of the father, the ſon, and the 
grandſon. But the younger Andronicus was 
ſpeedily corrupted by his infant greatneſs, while 


he beheld with puerile impatience the double ob- 


ſtacle that hung, and might long hang, over his 
riſing ambition. It was not to acquire fame, or 
to diffuſe happineſs, that he ſo eagerly aſpired: 
wealth and impunity were in his eyes the moſt 
precious attributes of a monarch ; and his firſt 
indiſcreet demand was the ſovereignty of ſome 
rich and fertile iſland, where he might lead a life 
of independence and pleaſure. The emperor was 
offended by the loud and frequent intemperance 


which diſturbed his capital: the ſums which his 
parſimony denied were ſupplied by the .Genoeſe 
uſurers of Pera; and the oppreſſive debt, which 
conſolidated the intereſt of a faction, could be 


diſcharged only by a revolution. A beautiful 


female, a matron in rank, a proſtitute in man- 


ners, had inſtructed the younger Andronicus in 
the rudiments of love; but he had reaſon to ſuſ- 


ſpect the nocturnal viſits of a rival; and a 
ſtranger paſſing through the ſtreet was pierced 
by the arrows of his guards, who were placed in 


ambuſh at her door. That ſtranger was his bro- 
ther, prince Manuel, who languiſhed and died of 


his wound; and the emperor” Michael, their com- 
| mon 
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EH AP. mon father, whoſe health was in a declining ſtate, 
both his children“. However guiltleſs in his in- 


tention, the younger Andronicus might impute 
a brother's and a father's death to the conſequence 


ing and feeling men, when they perceived, in- 


joy on the removal of two odious competitors, 
By theſe melancholy events, and the-increaſe of 
his diforders, the mind of the elder emperor was 
gradually alienated ; and, after many fruitleſs re- 
Proofs, he transferred on another grandſon * his 
Hopes and affection. The change was announced 
by the new oath of allegiance to the reigning 
ſovereign, and the perſon whom he ſhould appoint 
for his ſucceſſor; and the acknowledged heir, 
after a repetition of inſults and complaints, was 
expoſed to the indignity of a public trial. Be- 
fore the ſentence, which would” probably have 
condemned him to a dungeon or a cell, the em- 
peror was informed that the palace courts were 
filled with the armed followers of his grandſon ; 
the judgment was ſoftened to a treaty of reconci- 
Hation ; and the triumphant eſcape of the prince 
encouraged the adour of the PRE faction. 


} 


7 We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras (. viii. c. I.) far 
the knowledge of this tragic adventure; while Cantacuzene 
more diſcreetly conceals the vices of Andronicus the Younger, of 
which he was the witneſs, and perhaps the aſſociate (l. i. c. 1, 
nme 
T's His deſtined heir was Michael Catharus, the baſtard of Con- 
ſtantine his ſecond ſon. In this project of excluding his grandſon 
Andronicus, RE Gregoras (1. viii, c. 3.) agrees with 
Cantacuzene (I. i, c. , 2.), 
8 Vet 
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expired on the eighth day, lamenting the loſs of 


- Mk. of his own vices; and deep was the ſigh of think- 


ſtead of ſorrow and repentance, his ill-diſſembled 
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Vet the capital, the clergy, and the ſenate, ad- 
hered to the perſon, or at leaſt to the government, 
of the old emperor; and it was only in the pro- 
vinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign ſuccour, 


that the malecontents could hope to vindicate 


their cauſe and ſubvert his throne. The ſoul of 
the en was the great domeſtic John Can- 
tacuzene: the ſally from Conſtantinople is the 
firſt date of his actions and memorials; and if 
his own pen be moſt deſcriptive of his Pn 
an unfriendly hiſtorian has not refuſed: to cele- 
brate the-zeal and ability whach he diſplayed: in 
the ſervice of the young emperor. That prince 
eſcaped from the capital under the pretence of 
hunting; ereCted his ſtandard at Adrianople; 
and, in a few days, ' aſſembled fifty thouſand 
horſe and foot, whom neither honour nor duty 
could- have armed againſt the Barbarians. Such 

a force might have ſaved or commanded the em- 
pire; but their counſels were diſcordant, their 
motions were flow and doubtful, and their pro- 
greſs was checked by intrigue and negociation. 
The quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, 
and ſuſpended, and renewed, during a ruinous 


period of ſeven years. In the firſt treaty, the 


relics of the Greek empire were divided: Con- 
ſtantinople, Theſſalonica, and the iſlands, were 
left to the elder, while the younger acquired the 
ſovereignty of the greateſt part of Thrace, from 


Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By the ſecond 


treaty, he ſtipulated the payment of his troops, 
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his immediate coronation, and an adequate ſhare Androni- 


of the power and revenue of the ſtate. The 
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third: A wer was terminated by the ſurpriſe of 
Conſtantinople, the final retreat of the old em. 
peror, and the fole reign of his victorious grand- 
fon: The reaſons of this delay may be found in 


. the characters of the men and of the times. 


When the heir of the monarehy firſt pleaded his 


wrongs and his apprehenſions, he was heard with 
- pity and applauſe: and his adherents repeated 


on all fides the inconſiſtent promiſe, that he 
would increaſe the pay of the ſoldiers and alleviate 
the burthens of the people. The grievances of 


forty years were mingled in his revolt; and the 


riſing generation was fatigued by the endleſs pro: 
pect of a reign, whoſe favourites and maxims 
were of other times. The youth of Andronicus 
had been without fpirit, his age was without re- 
verence: his taxes produced an annual revenue 
of five hundred thouſand pounds; yet the richeſt 
of the fovereigns of Chriſtendom was incapable of 
maintaining three thouſand horſe and twenty 
gallies, to reſiſt the deſtructive progrefs' of the 


Turks. © How different,” faid the younger 


Andronicus, © is my ſituation from that of the 
* fon of Philip! Alexander might complain, 
% that his father would leave him nothing to 
* conquer: alas! my grandfire will leave me 
c“ nothing to loſe.” But the Greeks were ſoon 
—— that _ public diſorders could not 


9 ge Niotyborts Gregorls I. viii. c. 6. e e 
eus complained, that in four years and four months, a ſum of 
$50,600 byzants of gold was due to him for the expences of his 


bdouſchold (Cantacuzen. Ii; c. 48.). Yet he would have remitted 
| the debt, if he might have been allowed to ſqueeze the farmers 


of the revenue. 
; be 


f 
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be healed by a civil war; and that their young 
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favourite was not deſtined to be the ſaviour of a 
falling empire. On the firſt repulſe, his party was 
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broken by his own levity, their inteſtine diſcord, 
and the intrigues of the ancient court, which 

* — . +4 CHIQ +448 Ld So ike by > 446 v4 1 
tempted each malecontent to deſert or betray the 
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cauſe of rebellion. Andronicus the younger was 


touched with remorſe, or fatigued with buſineſs; 
or deceived by negociation : pleaſure rather than 


ower was his aim; and the licence of maintain- 
ing a thouſand hounds, a thouſand hawks, and a 
chouſand Huntftnen, Was ſuffcient to ſully his 
fame and difarm his ambition. 
Let us now ſurvey the cataſtrophe of this buſy 
plot, and the final fituation of the principal 
actors. The age of Andronicus was conſumed 
in civil diſcord; and, amidſt the events of war 


« & © 


of Andronicus the younger ; and the aged empe- 
ror, falling proſtrate before an image of the 


10 I follow the chronology of Nicephorus Gregoras, who is 
remarkably exact. It is proved, that Cantacuzene has miſtaken 
the dates of his own actions, or rather that his text has been cor- 
rupted by ignorant tranſcribers. 

6 Virgin, 
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Androni- 


cus abdi- 

cates the 
govern- 
ment, , 
A. D. 
1328, 

May 24- 


4 
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e P. Virgin, diſpatched a ſuppliant meſſage. to reſign 
— the ſceptre, and to obtain his life at the hands of 
— — the conqueror. The anſwer of his grandſon Was 


„ 


decent and pious; at the prayer of his Friends, 
the y younger Andronicus aſſumed the ſole admini- 
ſtration; but the elder till enjoyed the name and 
pre-eminence | of the firſt emperor, the uſe. of the 

reat palace, and a penſion of twenty-four thou- 
d pieces of gold, one half of which was aſſigned 


on the royal treaſure, and the other on the fiſhery 


of Conſtantinople. But his impotence was ſoon 
expoſed to contempt and oblivion; the vaſt 
filence of the Palace was diſturbed. only by the 


_. cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood, which 
FA roved with impunity through the ſolitary courts; 
and a reduced allowance of ten thouſand pieces 
of gold“ was all that he could aſk, and more 
than he could hope. His calamities were embit 


tered by the gradual extinction of ſight; his con- 
finement was rendered each day more rigorous; 
and during the abſence and ſickneſs of his grand - 
ſon, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of 
inſtant death, compelled him to exchange the 
purple for the monaſtic habit and profeſſion. 
The monk Antony had renounced the pomp of 
the world: yet '5y had occaſion for a coarſe fur 
in the winter, ſeaſon, and as wine was forbidden 


by his confeſſor, and water by his phyſician, the 


ſherber of Egypt was s his common drink. It was 


m have endeavoured to Cds the 24,000 pieces of Canta- 


| cuzene (I. ii. c. 1.) with the 10,000 of Nicephorus Gregoras (1. 


ix. C. 2.); the one of whom wiſhed to foften,- the other to mag- 
mify, the hardſhips of the old emperor. 


* 
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not without difficulty that the late emperor could H AP. 


procure three or four pieces to ſatisfy theſe ſimple 
wants; and if he beſtowed the gold to relieve 

the more painful diſtreſs of a friend, the ſacrifice 

is of ſome weight in the ſcale of humanity and 
religion. Four years after his abdication, An- Hisdeath, 
dronicus or Antony expired in a cell, in the 133, 
ſeventy fourth year of his age: and the laſt ſtrain Feb. 1s. 
of adulation could only promiſe a more ſplendid 

crown of glory in heaven, than he had enjoyed 

upon earth. 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more glori- Reign of 
ous or fortunate than that of the elder, Androni- — ＋ 
cus . He gathered the fruits of ambition; but J5⁵= 
the taſte was tranſient and bitter: in the ſupreme 1328, 
ſtation he loſt the remains of his early popularity; 8 


and the defects of his character became ſtill more Free 


conſpicuous to the world. The public reproach 
urged him to march in perſon againſt the Turks; 

nor did his courage fail in the hour of trial; but 
a defeat and a wound were the only les of 
his expedition in Aſia, which confirmed the 
eſtabliſhment of the Ottoman monarchy. The 
abuſes of the civil government attained their full 
maturity and perfection: his negle& of forms, 
and the confuſion of national dreſſes, are deplored 


n See Nicephorus Gregoras (l. ix. 6, 7, 8. 10. 14. I. x. c. 
1.). The hiſtorian had taſted of the proſperity, and ſhared the 
retreat, of his benefaQor; and that friendſhip, which “waits 
* or to the ſcaffold or the cell,” ſhould not lightly be accuſed 
as © a hireling, a proſtitute to praife,” 

13 The ſole reign of Andronicus the younger is deſcribed by 
Cantacuzene (I. ii. c. 1—49. p. 191=339.) and Nicephorus Gre- 
goras (I. ix. c. 7—l. xi. c. 11. p. 262—361.). | 
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= time: the intemperance of youth had accelerated 
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. by the Greeks as the fatal ſymptoms of the decay 
of the empire. -Andronicus was old before his 


the infirmities of age; and after being reſcued 
from a dangerous malady by nature, or phyſic, 
or the Virgin, he was ſnatched away before he 


His work 


Lad 


4 


7 
J 


1 | regions of the north of e yet he de- 


had accompliſhed his forty-fifth year. He was 


twice married; and as the progreſs of the Latins 
in arms and arts had ſoftened the prejudices of 
the Byzantine court, his two wives were choſen 
in the princely houſes of Germany and Italy. 


The firſt, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was 
daughter of the duke of Brunſwick. Her fa- 
ther was a petty lord“ in the poor and ſavage 


rived 


10 A or Irene, was'the ute of duke Witty the Won- 
ny, the chief of the houſe of Brunſwick; and the · fourth in 
— deſcent from the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, and conqueror of the Slavi on the Baltic coaſt. Her bro- 
ther Henry was furnamed the Greek, from his two' journies into 
_ the Eaft: but theſe journies were ſubſequent to his fiſter's mar- 
Triage; and I am ignorant how Agnes was diſcoyered in the heart 
of Germany, and recommended to the Byzantine court (Rimius, 
Memoirs of the Houſe of Brunſwick, p. 126—137.). 

15 Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of 
Grubenhagen, extin& in the year x596 (Rimius, p. 287.). He re- 
_ fided in the caſtle of Wolfenbuttel, and poſſeſſed no more than a 
fixth part of the allodial eftates of Brunſwick and Luneburgh, 


which the Guelph family had ſaved from the confiſcation of their 


great fiefs. The frequent partitions among brothers, had almoſt 
, ruined the princely houſes of Germany, till that juſt, but persi- 


©" cious, law was lowly ſuperſeded by the right of primogeniture. 


The principality of Grubenhagen, one of the laſt remains of the 
Hexcynian foreſt, is a woody, mountainous, and barren tract 
© (Buſching' s Geography, vol. vi. p. 270 286. Engliſh tranſlation.). 
16 The royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburgh will 
teach us, how juſtly, in a much later period, the north of Ger- 


95 deſerved the "_ of 10 and barbarous (a ſur les 
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rived ſome revenue from his ſilver - mines; 
and his family is celebrated by the Greeks 


: as the moſt ancient and noble of the Teutonic 
name. After the death of this childleſs princeſs, 


Andronicus ſought in marriage Jane, the ſiſter of 
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the count of Savoy; and his ſuit was preferred 


to that of the French king“. The count re- 
ſpected in his ſiſter the ſuperior majeſty of a Ro- 


man empreſs: her retinue was compoſed of 
knights and ladies; ſhe was Tegenerated and 
crowned in St. Sophia, under the more ortho- 


dox appellation of Anne; and, at the nuptial 


Mceurs, &c.). In the year 1306, in the woods of Luneburgh, 
ſome wild people of the Vened race were allowed to bury alive 


their infirm and uſeleſs parents (Rimius, p. 136.). 


17 The aſſertion of Tacitus, that Germany was deſtitute of | 


the precious metals, muſt be taken, even in his own time, with 
ſome limitation (Germania, c. 5. Annal. xi. 20.). According to 
Spener (Hiſt,> Germaniz Pragmatica, tom. i. p. 351.), Argenti- 
fodine in Hercyniis montibus, imperante Othone magno (A. D. 
968) primum apertz, largam etiam opes augendi dederunt co- 
piam : but Rimius (p. 258, 259.) defers till the year 1016 the diſ- 
covery of the ſilver mines of Grubenhagen, or the Upper Hartz, 


which were productive in the beginning of the xivyth century, 


and which ſtill yield a conſiderable revenue to the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick. 

18 Cantacuzene has giyen a moſt Hhovourable teſtimony, »» vu 
rina avTy fuyaTn? Nnνẽ,m/: ui pampeC urn (the modern Greeks employ 
the i for the d, and the u for the 8, and the whole will read in 
the Italian idiom di Brunzuic), 2 wap" Sure mbh av, xa: Na- 
wpryTy rarrag rue aονονονν,ỹ& reader v yavuce The praiſe is juſt 
in itſelf, and pleaſing to an Engliſh ear. 

19 Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Amedee 
the Great, by a ſecond marriage, and half filter of his ſucceſſor 
Edward count of Savoy (Anderſon's Tables, p. 650.). See Can- 
tacuzene (I. i. c. 40=—43.). 

20 That king, if the fact be true, muſt have been Charles the 
Fair, who in five years (13411326) was married to three wives 
(Anderſon, p. 628,). Anne of er arrived at Conſtantinople in 
February 1326. 
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Fortune 
of John 
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in the martial exerciſes of tilts and tournaments. : 
The empreſs Anne of Savoy ſurvived her huſ- 


band their ſon, John Palzologus, was left an 


orphan and an emperor, in the ninth year of his 
age; and his weakneſs was protected by the firſt 


and moſt deſerving of the Greeks. The long and 


cordial friendſhip of his father for John Cantacu- 


zene is alike honourable to the prince and the 
ſubject. It had been formed amidſt the pleaſures 


of their youth : their families were almoſt equally 


noble; and the recent luſtre of the purple was 


amply compenſated by the energy of a private 


education. We have ſeen that the young emperor 


was ſaved by Cantacuzene from the power of his 
grandfather; and, after ſix years of civil war, 
the ſame favourite brought him back in triumph 
to the palace of Conſtantinople. Under the reign 


of Andronicus the younger, the great domeſtic 


ruled the emperor and the empire; and it was by 


His yalour and conduct that the iſle of Lefbos and 


the principality of Ztolia were reſtored to their 
ancient allegiance. His enemies confeſs, that, 
among the public robbers, Cantacuzene alone 
was moderate and abſtemious; and the free and 


voluntary account which he produces of his own 


wealth may ſuſtain the preſumption that it was 


devolved by inheritance, and not accumulated by 


21 The noble race of the Gebe luftrious tum the xith 
century in the Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Paladins of 
France, the heroes of thoſe romances which in the xiiitb cen- 
tury were tranſlated and read by the vans 2 Fam. 

Byzant. p. 258.) . 125 
22 Sce Cantacuzene (1. iii. c . 30. >. 36) 3 
by | | rapine. 
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' rapine. He does not indeed ſpecify the value of CH. A'P, 
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his money, plate, and jewels ; - yet, after a vo- — 


luntary gift of two hundred vaſes of ſilver, after 

much had been ſecreted by his friends and plun- 
dered by his foes, his forfeit treaſures were ſuf- 
ficient for the equipment of a flect of ſeventy gal- 
lies. He does not meaſure the ſize and num- 
ber of his eſtates ; but his granaries were heaped 
with an incredible — of wheat and barley ; ; and 
the labour of a thouſand yoke of oxen might cul- 
tivate, according to the practice of antiquity, 


about ſixty- two thouſand five hundred acres of 


arable. land. His paſtures were ſtocked with 
two thouſand five hundred brood mares, two 
hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hun- 
dred aſſes, five thouſand horned cattle, ſiſty thou- 
ſand hogs, and ſeventy thouſand ſheep *' : a pre- 


cious record of rural opulence, in the laſt period 


of the empire, and in a land, moſt probably in 
Thrace, ſo repeatedly waſted by foreign and do- 
meſtic hoſtility. The favour of Cantacuzene was 
above his fortune. In the moments of familiarity, 
in the hour of ſickneſs, the emperor was deſirous 


33 Saſerna, in Gaul, and Columella, in Italy or Spain, allow 
two yoke of oxen, two drivers, and fix labourers, for two hun- 
dred jugera (125'Engliſh acres) of arable land, and three more 
men muſt be added if there be much underwood (Columella de 
Re Ruſtica, 1. ii. c. 13. p. 441. edit. Geſner). | 

24 In this enumeration (l. iii. c. 30.), the French tranſlation 
of the preſident Couſin js blotted with three palpable and eſſen- 
tial errors. x, He omits the 1000 yoke of working oxen. . 
He interprets the werranooze: we; oxiues;, by the number of fif- 
teen hundred. 3, He confounds myriads with chiliads, and gives 
Cantacuzene no more than 5000 hogs. Put not your truſt in 
tranſlations ! 


Bb 3 to 


. over. his perſon and the palace ; the funeral of | 
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; tor level the diſtance between them, and preſſed | 


— is friend to accept the diadem and purple. The 
virtue of the great domeſtic, which is atteſted by 


his own pen, reſiſted the dangerous propoſal ;, but 


the . laſt ' teſtament of Andronicus the younger 
named him the guardian of his Jon, and the 


' regent of the empire. 


Had the regent found a ſuitable return of he. 


dience and gratitude, perhaps he would have acted 


with pure and zealous fidelity in the ſervice of his 
pupil“ A guard of five hundred ſoldiers watched 


the late emperor was decently performed; the 
capital was filent and ſubmiſſive ; and five hun- 
dred letters, which Cantacuzene diſpatched in the 
firſt month, informed the provinces of their loſs 
and their duty. The proſpect of a tranquil mino- 
rity. was blaſted by the great duke or admiral 
Apocaucus ; and to exaggerate his perfidy, the 
Imperial hiſtorian is pleaſed to magnify his own 


imprudence, in raiſing him to that office againſt 


the advice of his more ſagacious ſovereign. Bold 


and ſubtle, © rapacious and profuſe, the avarice 
and ambition of Apocaucus were by turns ſubſer- 


vient to each other; and his talents. were ap- 


plied to the ruin of his country. His arrogance 
was heightened by the command of a naval force 
and an impregnable caſtle, and under the maſk of 


oaths and flattery he ſecretly conſpired againſt his 


25 See the regency and reign of John Cantacuzenus, and the 
whole progreſs of the civil war, in his own hiſtory (I. iti. c. 1 
100. p. 348500. ), and in that of Nicephorus Gregoras (I. xil. 


e l. xv. c. 9. p. 353—492.). 


benefactor. 
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benefactor. The female court of the empreſs was 
| bribed and directed: he encouraged Anne of 
Savoy to affert, by the law of nature, the tute- 
lage of her ſon ; the love of power was diſguiſed 
by the anxiety of maternal tenderneſs; and the 
founder of the Palzologi had inſtructed his po- 
ſterity to dread the example of a perfidious 
guardian. The patriarch John of Apri, was a 
proud and feeble old man, encompaſſed by a nu- 
merous and hungry kindred. He produced an 
obſolete epiſtle of Andronicus, which bequeathed 
the prince and people to his pious care : the fate 
of his predeceſſor Arſenius prompted him to pre- 
vent, rather than puniſh, the crimes of an uſur- 
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per; and Apocaucus ſmiled at the ſucceſs of his 


own flattery, when he beheld the Byzantine prieſt 


aſſuming the ſtate and temporal claims of the Ro- 


man pontiff **, Between three perſons ſo dif- 


_ ferent in their ſituation and character, a private 
league was concluded: a ſhadow of authority 
was reſtored to the ſenate; and the people was 
tempted by the name of freedom. By this pow- 
erful confederacy, the great domeſtic was aſ- 
ſaulted at firſt with clandeſtine, at length with 
open, arms. His prerogatives were diſputed; his 
opinions ſlighted; his friends perſecuted; and his 


ſafety was threatened both in the camp and city. 


In his abſence on the public ſervice, he was ac- 


26 He aſſumed the royal privilege of red ſhoes or buſkins z 


placed on his head a mitre of fil and gold; ſubſcribed his epiſtles 


with hyacinth or green ink, and claimed for the new, whatever 
Conſtantine had given to the ancient, Rome (Cantacuzen. J. iti, 
c. 36. Nic. Gregoras, I. xiv. c. 3.). 
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e A. uſed of treaſon z: proſcribed: as an enemy of the 
— - „ church and ſtate; and delivered, with: all his 


adherents, to the ſword of juſtice, the vengeance 
of the people, and the power of the devil: his 
fortunes were confiſcated; his aged mother was 


&@ caſt into priſon; all his paſt ſervices were buried 
in oblivion; and he was driven by injuſtice to 


perpetrate the crime of which he was accuſed ”, 
From the review of his preceding conduct, Can- 
tacuzene appears to have been guiltleſs of any 
treaſonable deſigns; and the only ſuſpicion of his 
innocence muſt ariſe from the vehemence of his 


proteſtations, and the ſublime purity which he 


aſcxibes to his own virtue. While the. empreſs 
and the patriarch ſtill affected the appearances of 


harmony, he repeatedly ſolicited the permiſſion 
_ of retiring to a private, and even a monaſtic, 
life... After he had been declared a' public enemy, 
it was his fervent wiſh to throw himſelf at the 
feet of the young emperor, and to receive with- 
out a murmur the ſtroke of the executioner: it 


Was not without reluctance that he liſtened to the 
voice of reaſon, which inculcated the ſacred duty 


of ſaving his family and friends, and proved that 
he could only fave them by drawing the ſword 
and aſſuming the Imperial title. 


In the ſtrong city of Demotica, his: peculiar 
domain, the emperor John Cantacuzenus was 


27 Nic. Gregoras (I. xii, c. 5.) confeſſes the innocence and vir- 
tues of Cantacuzenus, the guilt and flagitious vices of Apocau- 
aus; nor does he diſſemble the motive of his perſonal and reli- 
gious enmity to the former; u de dia ua ae, ad are rec 
Tris Fav day ee, si pag. | | 
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inveſted with the purple buſkins: his right-leg C H AP. 


was clothed by his noble kinſmen, the left by the 
Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the order of 
knighthood. But even in this act of revolt, he 
was ſtill ſtudious of loyalty; and the titles of John 
Palæologus and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed 
before his own name and that of his wife Irene. 
Such vain ceremony is a thin. diſguiſe of rebel 
lion, nor are there perhaps any perſonal wrongs 
that can authoriſe a ſubje& to take arms againſt 
his ſovereign: but the want of preparation and 
ſucceſs may confirm the aſſurance of the uſurper, 
that this deciſive ſtep was the effect of neceſſity 
rather than of choice. Conſtantinople adhered to 
the young emperor: the king of Bulgaria was 
invited to the relief of Adrianople: the principal 
cities of Thrace and Macedonia, after ſome heſi- 


tation, renounced their obedience to the great 


domeſtic; and the leaders of the troops and pro- 
vinces were induced, by their private intereſt, 
to prefer the looſe dominion of a woman and a 
prieſt, The army of Cantacuzene, in ſixteen 
diviſions, was ſtationed on the banks of the Me- 
las to tempt or intimidate the capital: it was 
diſperſed by treachery or fear; and the officers, 
more elpecially the mercenary Latins, accepted 
the bribes, and embraced the ſervice, of the By- 
zantine court. After this loſs, the rebel emperor 
(he fluctuated between the two characters) took 
the road of Theſſalonica with a choſen remnant; 
but he failed in his enterpriſe on that important 
place; and he was cloſely purſued by the great 
duke, his enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a 

ſuperior 
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ſuperior, power by ſea and land. Driven from the 
coaſt, in his march, or rather flight, into the 
mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene aſſembled his 
troops to ſcrutinize thoſe who were worthy and 
willing to accompany his broken fortunes. A 
baſe majority bowed and retired; and his truſty 
band was diminiſhed: to two thouſand, and at laſt 
to: five hundred, volunteers. The Cral **, or 
deſpot of the Servians, received him with gene- 


FEE 5 rxous hoſpitality; but the ally was inſenſibly de- 
© graded to a ſuppliant, an hoſtage, a captive ; and, 


in this miſerable dependence, he waited at the 
door of the Barbarian, who could diſpoſe of the 


life and liberty of a Roman emperor. The moſt 


- . tempting offers could not perſuade the cral to 


violate his truſt; but he ſoon inclined to the 


| ſtronger ſide; and his friend was diſmiſſed with- 


out injury to a new viciſſitude of hopes and perils. 
Near ſix years the flame of diſcord burnt with 
various ſucceſs and unabated rage: the cities 
were diſtracted by the faction of the nobles and 
the plebeians: the Cantacuzeni and Palæologi: 


and the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the 


Turks, were invoked on both ſides as the inſtru- 
ments of private ambition and the common ruin. 


23 3 1 Th princes of nervia (Ducange, Famil. Dalmaticæ, &e, 
c. 2, 3, 4. 9.) were ſtyled Deſpots in Greek, and Cral, in their 


native idiom (Ducange, Glofl. Græc. p. 751 9. That title, the 


equivalent of king, appears to be of Sclavonic origin, from whence 
it has been borrowed by the Hungarians, the modern Greeks, 
and even by the Turks (Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. p. 422.) 
who reſerve the name of Padiſhah for the emperor. To obtain 
the latter inſtead of the former, is the ambition of the French 
at n wat 8 a V'Hiſtoire de Ti imur Bee, 

39. + 25 . | 
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The regent deplored the calamities, of which he 


379 


CERN 


was the author and victim: and his own expe- — 


rience might dictate a juſt and lively remark on 
the different nature of. foreign and civil war: 


« The former,“ ſaid he, is the external warmth 


« of ſummer, always tolerable, and often bene- 
« ficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, 


« which conſumes without a en, the win of 


ce the conſtitution ' "or 5 


The introduction of barbarians and ſavages victory of 


into the conteſts of civilized nations, is a męa- 
ſure pregnant with ſhame and miſchief; which 


Cantacu- 
zene. 


the intereſt of the moment may Spe but 


which is reprobated by the beſt principles of hu- 


manity and reaſon. It is the practice of both 


ſides to accuſe their enemies of the guilt of the 
firſt alliances ; and thoſe who fail in their nego- 
ciations, are loudeſt in their cenfure of the ex- 
ample which they envy, and would gladly imitate. 
The Turks of Aſia were leſs barbarous perhaps 
than the ſhepherds of Bulgaria and Servia; but 
their religion rendered them the implacable foes 
of Rome and Chriſtianity. | To acquire the friend- 
ſhip of their emirs, the two factions vied with 
each other in baſeneſs and profuſion : the dexte- 
rity of Cantacuzene obtained the preference : but 
the ſuccour and victory were dearly purchaſed by 


the marriage of his daughter with an infidel, the | 


captivity of many thouſand Chriſtians, and the 


paſſage of the Ottomans into Europe, the laſt and 


?9 Nic. Gregoras, 1. xii. c. 14. It is ſurpriſing, that Canta- 
cuzene has not inſerted this juſt and * image in his own 


writings. 5 5 
1a 
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0 2 fatal ſtroke in the fall of the Roman empire. The 


8 — . 


to nay; ſcale was decided in his favour by 'the 
death of Apocaucus, the juſt, though © ſingular, 


- retribution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles or 
- plebeians, whom he feared or hated, had been 


ſeized by his orders in the capital and the pro- 
vinces; and the old palace of Conſtantine was 


aſſigned for the place of their conſinement. Some 


alterations in raiſing the walls, and narrowing 


the cells, had been ingeniouſſy contrived to pre- 


vent their eſcape, and aggravate their miſery; 


and the work was inceſſantly preſſed by the any 


© viſits of the tyrant. His guards watched at the 


gate, and as he ſtood in the inner-court to over- 


book the architects, without fear or ſuſpicion, he 


Was aſſaulted and laid breathleſs on the ground, 


by two reſolute priſoners of the Palæologian race, 


who were armed with fticks, and animated by 


_— On the rumour of revenge and liberty, 


the eaptive multitude broke their fetters, fortified 
their priſon, and expoſed from the battlements 
the tyrant's head, preſuming on the favour of 
the people and the clemency of the empreſs. 
Anne of<Savoy might rejoice in the fall of an 
haughty and ambitious miniſter, but while ſhe 
delayed to reſolve. or to act, the populace,” more 
eſpecially the mariners, were excited by the widow 


of the great duke to a ſedition, an aſſault, and 
a "maſſacre. ' The prifoners (of whom the far 


30 The two avengers were both palæologi, who might reſent, 


with royal indignation, the ſhame of their chains. The tragedy 
of Apocaucus may deſerve a peculiar reference to Cantacuzenc 
63. e. 85.) and Nic. Gregoias (l. xiv. c. r 


E greater 
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were ſlaughtered at the foot of the altar; and in 
his death the monſter was not leſs bloody and 
venomous than in his life. Yet his talents alone 


upheld the cauſe of the young emperor ; and his 


ſurviving affociates, ſuſpicious . of each other, 
abandoned the conduct of the war, and rejected 


the faireſt terms of accommodation. In the be- 
ginning of the diſpute, the empreſs felt and com- 


plained, that ſhe was deceived by the enemies of 
Cantacuzene : the patriarch. was employed to 
preach againſt the forgiveneſs of injuries; and 
her promiſe of immortal hatred was ſealed by an 
oath, under the penalty of excommunication “. 

But Anne ſoon learned to hate without a teacher: 

ſhe beheld the misfortunes of the empire with the- 
indifference of a ſtranger : her jealouſy was ex- 
aſperated by the competition of a rival empreſs; 
and on the firſt ſymptoms of a more yielding tem- 
per, ſhe threatened the patriarch to convene a 


Hnod, and degrade him from his office. Their 
incapacity and diſcord would have afforded the 
moſt deciſive advantage; but the civil war was 


protracted by the weakneſs of both parties; and 
the moderation of Cantacuzene has not eſcaped 
the reproach of timidity and indolence. He ſue- 
ceſſiyely recovered the provinces and cities; and 
the realm of his pupil was meaſured by the walls 


31 Cantacuzene accuſes the patriarch, and ſpares the empreſs, 
the mother of his ſovereign (I. iii. 33, 34+), againſt whom Nie, 
Gregoras expreſſes a particular animoſity (l. xiv, 10, Its xv. 5.) 
It is true, that they do not ſpeak exactly of the ſame time. b 

1.81 0 
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er part were guiltleſs or inglorious of the © LAM . 
deed) eſcaped to a neighbouring church: they — 
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CH AP; of Conſtantinople ; but the metropolis alone coun. 


LXII. 
———— 


terbalanced the reſt of the empire; nor could he 


attempt that important conqueſt till he had ſe 
cured in his favour the public voice and a 


vate correſpondence. An Italian, of the name of 
 Pacciolati **, had ſucceeded to the office of great 


duke: the ſhips, the guards, and the golden gate, 


were ſubje& to his command ; but his humble 


ambition was bribed to become the inſtrument of 
| z treachery ; and the revolution was accompliſhed 


8. without danger or bloodſhed. Deſtitute of the 


powers of reſiſtance, or the hope of relief, the in- 


flexible Anne would have ſtill defended the pa- 
Jace, and have ſmiled to behold the capital in 
flames, rather than in the poſſeſſion of a rival. 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends and ene- 
mies; and the treaty was dictated by the con- 
queror, who profeſſed a loyal and zealous attach - 


ment to the ſon of his benefactor. The mar- 


riage of his daughter with John Palæologus was 


at length conſummated: the hereditary right of 
the pupil was acknowledged; but the fole ad- 


. miniſtration during ten years was veſted in the 


guardian. Two emperors and three empreſſes 


were ſeated on the Byzantine throne ; and a ge- 


neral amneſty quieted the apprehenſions, and 
confirmed the property, of the. moſt guilty ſub- 


jeQs. The feſtival of the coronation and nup- 


tials was celebrated with the appearances of con- 


cond and engen, and both were equally 


132 The traitor and treaſon are revealed by Nie. G.. xv. 


C. 8.) : but the name is more diſcreetly ſuppreſſed by his great 
accomplice (Cantacuzen. L iii. c. 99... | 


fallacious. 
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fallacious. - During the late troubles, the trea- c H AP. 
ſures of the ſtate, and even the furniture of the Fes. wy 
palace, had been alienated or embezzled: the 

royal banquet was ferved in pewter or earthen- 


nn and ſuch. was the proud poverty of the 


times, that the abſence: of gold and jewels was 
ſupplied by mne e and gilt 
leather ©, 
4 haſten to catebuils the b hiſtory of Rejen of 
John Cantacuzene . He triumphed and reign- — 


ed; but his reign and triumph were clouded by . P. 


1347, 


the diſcontent of his own and the adverſe faction. Jan. 8— 


His followers might ſtyle the general amneſty, wy = ? 
an act of pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion January. 
for his friends“: in his cauſe their eſtates had 

been forfeited or plundered; and as they wandered 


naked and hungry through the ſtreets, they curſed 


the ſelfiſh generoſity of a leader; who, on the 


throne of the empire, might relinquiſh without 


merit his private inheritance. The adherents of 
the empreſs bluſhed to hold their lives and for- 
r ee favour of an n 


33 Nic. Greg. 3 11. ee eee, true pearls, 
but very thinly ſprinkled, The reſt of the ſtones had only rarro· 
\ Tawny! xyoorav mpeg T0 NMauyte.. 

34 From his return to Conſtantinople, 5 — continues 
his hiſtory, and that of the empire, one year beyond the abdi- 
cation of his fon Matthew, A. D. 1357 (I. iv. c. 1=50. p. 505— 
grz.).  Nicephorus Gregoras ends with the ſynod of 'Conftan- _, 


tinople, in the year 2351 (L. xxii. c. 3. p. 660. the reſt to the con- 


cluſion of the xxiyth Ko p. 717. is all controverſy); and his 
fourteen laſt books are ſtill MSS. in the king of France's library. 
35 The emperor (Cantacuzen. I. iv. c. x.) repreſents his own 
virtues, and Nie. Gregoras (. xv. c. 1x.) the complaints of his 
friends, who ſuffered by it's effects. I have lent them the words 
Nel cavaliers after the reſtoration. e 
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CHAP. and the thirſt of revenge was concealed by 4 
—ͤ— tender concern for the ſucceſſion, and even the 
ſafety, of her ſon. They were juſtly alarmed. by 
a/-petition- of the friends of Cantacuzene, that 
they might be- releaſed from their oath of alle- 
| _  giance/toithe Palzologi ; and entruſted with the 
defence of ſome cautionary towns; a meafure 
ſupported with argument and eloquence; and 
which: was rejected (ſays the Imperial hiſtorian) 
c by my ſublime, and almoſt incredible, virtue.“ 
His repoſe was diſturbed by the found of plots. 
And ſeditions; and he trembled leſt the lawful 
prince ſhould be ſtolen away by ſome foreign or 
+ domeſtic enemy, who would inſcribe his name 
and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As 
the ſon of Andronicus advanced in the years of 
manhood, he began to feel and to act for him- 
ſelf; and his riſing ambition was rather ſtimu- 
lated than checked by the imitation of his father's 
vices. If we may truſt his own profeſſions, Can- 
tacuzene laboured with honeſt induſtry to correct 
theſe ſordid and ſenſual appetites, and to raiſe 
the mind of the young prince to à level with his 
fortune. In the Servian expedition, the two em- 
perors ſhewed themſelves in cordial: harmony to 
the troops and provinces ; and the younger col- 
league was initiated by the elder in the myſteries 
of war and government. After the concluſion of 
the peace, Palzologus was left at Theffalonica, 
a royal reſidence, and a frontier ſtation, to ſecure. 
by his abſence the peace of Conſtantinople, and 
to withdraw his youth from the temptations of a 


3 . But the diſtance weakened, 
... ng ' i SG the 
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the powers of control, and the ſon of Andrenieus e n 


was ſurrounded With artful or unthinking compa» 
nions, who taught him to hate his guardian, ” 
deplore his exile, and to vindicate his rights!” 

private treaty with the cral or deſpòt of onde 
was foon followed by an open revolt; - and-Can» 
tacuzene, on the throne of the elder Andronicus, 
defended the canſe of age and prerogative, which 
in his youth he had fo vigorouſly attacked. At 
his requeſt; the empreſs mother undertook the 


voyage of Theſſalonica, and the office of media · 
tion: ſhe returned without ſucceſs; and unleſs 


Anne of Savoy "was. inſtructed by adverſity, we 
may doubt the ſincerity, or at leaſt the fervour; 
of her zeal. + While the regent graſped the ſceptre 
with a firm and vigorous hand, ſhe had been in- 
ſtructed to declare, that the ten years of his legal 
adminiſtration would ſoon elapſe; and that after 
a full trial of the vanity of the world, the empe- 
ror Cantacuzene ſighed for the repoſe of a cloyſter, 
and was ambitious only of an heavenly crown. 
Had theſe ſentiments been genuine, his voluntary 
abdication would have reſtored the peace of the 
empire, and his confcience would have been re- 
liered by an act of juſtice. Palzeologus alone was 
reſponſible for his future government; and what- 
erer might be his vices, they were ſurely leſs for- 
midable than the calamities of a civil. war, in 
which the Barbarians and infidels were again in- 
Vited to aſſiſt the Greeks in their mutual deſtruc- 
tion. By the arms of the Turks, who * now 


John Pa. 
leologus 
takes up 
arms a- 


gainſt him, 


A. D. 
1333. 


ſtruck a deep and everlaſting root in Europe, 


Cantacuzene prevailed in the third conteſt in 


Vob. XI. ce Fd + which 


The by | of Tenedos. 
voked the victor to a ſtep which muſt render the 
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I's P. which he had been involved; and the young em 
— peror, driven from the ſea add land, was. com- 


pelled to take ſhelter among the Latins of the iſle 
His inſolence and obſtinacy pro- 


quarrel irreconcilable: and the aſſociation of 
his ſon Matthew, whom he inveſted with the pur- 
ple, eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion in the family of 
the Cantacuzeni. But Conſtantinople was till 


1 attached to the blood of her ancient princes: 
and this laſt injury accelerated the reſtoration of 


the rightful heir. A noble Genoeſe eſpouſed the 
"cauſe of Palzologus, obtained a promife- of his 
filter, and atchieved the revolution with two gal. 
lies and two thouſand five hundred auxiliaries, 
Under the pretence of diſtreſs, they were ad- 
mitted into the leſſer port; a gate was opened, 
and the Latin ſhout of, © long life and victory 
„ to the emperor, John Palzologus 1“ Was an- 
ſwered by a general riſing in his favour. A nu- 
merous loyal party yet adhered to the ſtandard of 
Cantacuzene: but he aſſerts in his hiſtory (does 
he hope for belief ?)- that his tender conſcience 
rejected the aſſurance of conqueſt; that, in free 
_ obedience to the voice of religion and philoſophy, 
he defcended from the throne, - and embraced 
with pleaſure the monaſtic habit and profeſſion *. 
So. ſoon: as he ceaſed to be a prince, his ſucceſſor 
was not unwilling that he ſhould be a ſaint; the 


26 The aukward apology of Cantacuzene (l. iv, c. n who 
relates, with viſible confuſion, his own downfall, may be- ſup» 
plied by the leſs accurate, but more honeſt narratives of Matthew 
Villani (I. iv. c. 46. in the Script. Rerum * tom. xiv. p. 268.) 


and Ducas (c. 10, 11.) 
remainder 
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remainder of his life was devoted to piety and 
learning; in 'the cells of Conſtantinople and 
mount Athos, the monk Joaſaph was reſpected 
as the temporal and ſpiritual father of the empe- 
ror; and if he iſſued from his retreat, it was as 
the miniſter of peace, to ſubdue the obſtinacy, 
and ſolicit the pardon, of his rebellious fon *. 
Yet in the cloyſter, the, mind of Cantacuzene 
was ſtill exerciſed by theological war. He ſharp- 
'ened a controverſial pen againſt the Jews and 
Mahometans **;" and in every ſtate he defended 
with equal zeal the divine light of Mount Thabor, 
a memorable queſtion which conſummates the 


religious follies of the Greeks. The fakirs of 


India , and the monks of the Oriental church, 
were alike perſuaded, that in total abſtraction of 
the faculties of the mind and body, the- purer 
ſpirit may aſcend to the enjoyment and viſion of 
the Deity. The opinion and practice of the mo- 
naſteries of mount Athos“ will be beſt repre- 

2 ſented 


7 Cantacnzene, in the year 1375, was honoured with a letter 
from the pope (Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xx. p. 250 ). His death 
is placed by reſpectable authority on the 20*t of November 1411 
 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260.). But if he were of the age of 
bis companion Andronicus the Younger, he muft have lived 116 
years; a rare inſtance of longevity, which in ſo illuſtrious a per- 
ſon would have attracted univerłal notice. 

. 33 His four diſcourſes, or books, were printed at Baſil r 543 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 473.). He compoſed them to 
ſatisfy a proſelyte who was aſſaulted with letters from his friends 
ef Iſpahan. Cantacuzene had read the Koran; but I underſtand 
from Maracci, that he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables 
againſt Mahomet and his religion. 

9 See the Voyages de Bernier, tom, i. p. 127. 
% Motheim, Inſtitut. Hitt. Ecclef, p. aa, 523. klug Hiſt. 
C02 | Eccleſ. 
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Abdica- 
tion of 
Cantacu- 
zene, 

A. D. 


1355, 
January. 


Diſpute 


Concern- 


ing the 
light of 
mount 
Thabor, 
1 
1341— 
1351. 


3 
c 


8 1 


you will feel an ineffable joy; and no ſooner 
' has the ſoul diſcovered the place of the heart, 
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ſented in the words of an abbot, who fleuriſhed- 
in theeleventh century. When thou art alone 


e in thy cell,“ ſays the aſcetic teacher, „ ſhut 


ce thy door, and ſeat thyſelf in a corner; raiſe. 


thy mind above all things vain and tranſitory ; 


«recline thy beard and chin on thy breaſt; 
turn thy eyes and thy thought towards the 
middle of thy belly, the region of the navel; 
« and ſearch the place of the heart, the ſeat £7 
ee the foul: © At firſt, all will be dark and com- 


<« fortleſs ; but if you perſevere-day and night, 


« than it is involved in a myſtic and etherial 
„ light.“ This light, the production of a dif 


tempered fancy, the creature of an empty ſto- 
mach and an empty brain, was adored by the 


Quietiſts as the pure and perfect eſſence of God 


himſelf; and as long as the folly was confined to 


mount Athos, the ſimple ſolitaries were not in- 
quiſitive how the divine eſſence could be a mate- 
rial ſubſtance, or how an immaterial ſubſtance 
could be perceived by the eyes of the body. But 


in the reign of the younger Andronicus, theſe 


monaſteries were viſited by Barlaam *', a Cala- 
brian monk, who was | equally {killed in philo- 


| Fecleſ. tom. xx. p. 22. 24. 1079114, &c. The former unfolds 


the cauſes with the judgment of a philoſopher, the latter tranſcribes 
and tranſlates with the prejudices of a Catholic prieſt, 

'41 Baſnage (in Canifii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iv. p. 363—368.) 
has inveſtigated the character and ſtory of Barlaam. The dupli- 
city of his opinions had inſpired ſome doubts of the identity of 


his perſon. 8 W Fabricius partici Grove tom. x. p. 
| IO 
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ſophy and theology; who poſſeſſed the languages C H A p. 


of the Greeks and Latins; and whoſe verſatile 
genius could maintain their oppoſite creeds, ac- 
cording to the intereſt of the moment. The in- 
diſcretion of an aſcetic revealed to the curious 
traveller the ſecrets of mental prayer; and Bar- 
laam embraced the opportunity of ridiculing the 
Quietiſts, who placed the ſoul in the navel; of 
aceuſing the monks of mount Athos of hereſy 
and blaſphemy. His attack compelled the more 
learned to renounce or diſſemble the ſimple devo- 
tion of their brethren; and Gregory Palamas 
introduced a ſcholaſtic diſtinction between the 
eſſence and operation of God. His inacceſſible 
eſſence dwells in the midſt of an uncreated and 
eternal light; and this beatific viſion of the ſaints 
had been manifeſted to the diſciples on mount 
Thabor, in the transfiguration of Chriſt. Vet 


this diſtinction could not eſcape the reproach of 


polytheiſm; the eternity of the light of Thabor 
was fiercely denied; and Barlam ſtill charged 
the Palamites with holding two eternal ſubſtances, 
a viſible and an inviſible God. From the rage 
of the monks of mount Athos, who threatened 
his life, the Calabrian retired to Conſtantinople, 
where his ſmooth and ſpecious manners introduced 
him to the favour of the great domeſtic and the 
emperor. The court and the city were involved 
in this theological diſpute, which flamed amidſt 
the civil war; but the doctrine of Barlaam was 
diſgraced by his flight and apoſtacy: the Pala- 
mites triumphed; and their adverſary, the pa- 
tarch John of Apri, was depoſed by the conſent 
| Ce 3 of 
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CH HAP. br che adverſe faQtions of the ſtate. In the cha- 
| *. racter of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene 


. prefided in the ſynod of the Greek church, which 


eſtabliſhed, as an article of faith, the uncreated 
light of mount Thabor; and, after ſo many in- 


ſults, the reaſon of mankind was ſightly wounded 


ment of 
the Ge- 
nmoeſe at 
Pera or 
Galata, 
AI 
1261— 


1347. 


by the addition of a ſingle abſurdity. Many 
rolls of paper or parchment have been blotted; 
and the impenitent ſeQaries, who refuſed to ſub- 
"ſcribe the orthodox creed, were deprived of 
the honours of Chriſtian burial; but in the next 
age the queſtion was forgotten; nor can I learn 


that the axe or the faggot were employed for the 
; extirpation of the Barlaamite hereſy “. 

Fftabliſh- © oncl 

ſerved the Genoeſe war, which ſhook the throne 


For the concluſion of this chapter, I have re- 


of Cantacuzene, and betrayed the debility of the 


: Greek empire. The Genoeſe, who, after the 
recovery of Conſtantinople, were ſeated in the 
| ſuburb of Pera or Galata, received that honour- 
able fief from the bounty of the emperor. They 


were indulged in the uſe of their laws and magi- 


| ; ſtrates ; but they ſubmitted to the duties 'of val- 
ſals and ſubjects: the forcible word of liegemen“ 


u See Cantacuzene (l. ii. c. 39, 40. I. iv. c. 3. 23, 24, 25+), and 


Nic. Gregoras (I. xi. c. 10. 1. xv. 3. 7, &c. ), whoſe laſt books, 
from the xixth to the xxivth, are almoſt confined to a GT ſo 


7 intereſting to the authors. Boivin (in Vit. Nic. Gregoræ), from 
the unpubliſhed books, and Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. x. p. 
1 462=473+), or rather Montfaugon, from the MSS. of the Coillin 


library, have added ſome facts and documents. 
43 Pachymer (1. v. c. 10. ) very properly explains 3. & c C ligios } 


by dec. The uſe of theſe words in the Greek and Latin of the 
. feudal times, may be amply underſtood from the Gloſſaries of 


| | Ducange (Grzc. p. 811, 812. Latin. tom iv. p. 109=—111.).. 
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was borrowed from the Latin juriſprudence; and C HAP. 


their pode/ta, or chief, before he entered on his 
office, faluted the emperor with loyal acclama- 
tions and vows of fidelity. Genoa ſealed a firm 
alliance with the Greeks ; and, in caſe of a de- 
fenſive war, a ſupply of fifty empty gallies, and a 
ſuccour of fifty gallies completely armed and 
manned, was promiſed by the republic to the em- 
pire. In the revival of a naval force, it was the 
aim of Michael Palzologus to deliver himſelf from 
a foreign aid ; and his vigorous government con- 
tained the Genoeſe of Galata within thoſe limits 
which the inſolence of wealth and freedom pro- 


voked them to exceed. A ſailor threatened that 


they ſhould ſoon be maſters of Conſtantinople, 
and flew the Greek who reſented this national 
affront; and an armed veſlel, after refuſing to 
ſalute the palace, was guilty of ſome acts of 
piracy in the Black Sea, Their countrymen 
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* 


threatened ta ſupport their cauſe; but the long 


and open village of Galata was inſtantly ſurround- 
eld by the Imperial troops; till, in the moment of 


the aſſault, the proſtrate Genoeſe implored the 


clemency of their ſovereign. The defenceleſs 
ſituation which ſecured their obedience, expoſed 
them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, 
in the reign of the elder Andronicus, preſumed 
to violate the majeſty of the throne. On the ap- 
proach of their fleets, the Genoeſe, with their 


families and effects, retired into the city: their 


empty habitations were reduced to aſhes; and 
the feeble prince, who had viewed the deſtruction 
of his ſuburb, expreſſed his reſentment, not by 


Cc 4 arms, 


* 


— TE DECLINE AND FALL 
HA'P. ns, but by ambaſſadors. This misfortune; 


= however, was advantageous to the Genoeſez who 


: 
5 * 


obtained, ant imperceptibly abuſed, the danger- 
ous licence of ſurrounding Galata with a ſtrong 
wall g of introducing into the ditch the waters of 
the ſea ; of erecting lofty turrets ; and of mount. 


5 ing a train of military engines on the rampart. 


The narrow bounds in which they had been cir- 


eumſeribed, were inſufficient for the growing 
colony; each day they acquired ſome addition of 


landed property; and the adjacent hills were 
covered with their villas and caſtles, which they 


| pg and protected by new fortifications *. The 


and trade of the Euxine was the patri- 
mony of the Greek emperors, who commanded 
the narrow entrance, the gates, as it were, of 
that inland ſea. - In the reign of Michael Palzo- 
logus, their prerogative was acknowledged by 


the ſultan of Egyp t, who ſolicited and obtained 
þ the liberty of Ealing an annual ſhip for the pur- 
chaſe of flaves in Circaſſia and the Leſſer Tartary; 
2 liberty f pregnant with miſchief to the Chriſtian 


cauſe; ales theſe youths were transformed by 
808 80m and diſcipline into the formidable Ma- 
malukes *. From the er of Pera, the Ge- 
„ de 


N 


” 44 The eftabliſhment and rodrels of the Genoeſe at Pera, or 


Galata, is deſcribed by Ducange (C. P. Chriſtiana, J. i. p. 68, 


69.) from the Byzantine biſtoriang, Pachymer (I. ii. c. 35. l. v. 


10. 30. I. ix. IS». I. Xii. 6, 9-95 Nicephorus Gregoras (I, v. c. 4. 


. F. 11. J. in, e. 3, I. 11, E, 3. * *. c. I« 6. + apd. Cantacu- 


ns (1; i. c. x4. I. ii. c. 29, &.) 2 


45 Both Pachymer (I. iii. e. 3, 4, 50 A) Nic. ann (. iv, c. 
7.) underſtand and deplore the effects of this dangerous ind, 


sence. Bibara, THEY of Egypt, e Tatar, but a devout 


l ſul- 
4 * — 4 $a 1 TY . Mu 
1 5 / 


mn. x 
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noeſe - engaged with ſuperior advantage in the 


lucrative trade of the Black Sea; and their in- 


duſtry ſupplied the Greeks with fiſh and corn; 
two articles of food almoſt equally important to a 
ſuperſtitious people. The ſpontaneous bounty of 


nature appears to have beſtowed the harveſts of 


the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and ſavage 


huſbandry ; and the endleſs exportation of falt 


fiſh and caviar is annually renewed by the enorm- 
ous ſturgeons that are caught at the mouth of the 
Don or Tanais, in their laſt ſtation: of the rich 
mud and ſhallow water of the Mzotis ©. - The 
waters of the Oxus, the Caſpian, the Volga, and 
the Don, opened a rare and laborious paſlage for 
the gems and ſpices of India; and, after three 
months march, the caravans of Carizme met the 
Italian veſſels in the harbours of Crimza “. "Theſe 
various branches of trade were . monopoliſed by 
the diligence and power of the Genoeſe. Their 
rivals of Venice and Piſa were forcibly expelled; 
the natives were awed by the caſtles and cities; 
which aroſe on the foundations of their humble 
factories; and their principal eſtabliſhment of 


Muſulman, obtained from the children of Zingis the permiſſion to 
build a ſtately moſch in the capital of Crimea (de Guignes, Hiſt. 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 343.) 

45 Chardin (Voyages en Perſe, tom. i. p. 48.) was aſſured at 
Caffa, that theſe fiſhes were ſometimes twenty-four or twenty- fix 
feet long, weighed eight or nine hundred pounds, and yielded 


three or four quintals of caviar, The corn of the Boſphorus 


had ſupplied the Athenians in the time-of Demoſthenes. 

47 De Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 343, 344. Viaggi 
di Ramuſio, tom. i. fol. 400. But this land or water carriage 
could only be practicable when N was es under a wiſe 
and powerful monarch, | 


1 _ * - = 
Ss © . 4 4 
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Caffa vas beſieged without effect by the T artar 
powers. Deſtitute of a navy, the Greeks were 


25 oppreſſed by theſe haughty merchants, who fed, 


or famiſhed, Conſtantinople, according to their 
intereſt. They proceeded to uſurp the cuſtoms, 


the fiſhery, and even the toll, of the Boſphorus ; 


and while they derived from theſe objects a re- 


venue of two hundred thoufand pieces of gold, a 


remnant. of thirty thouſand was reluctantly allow- 


ed to the emperor . The colony of Pera or 


Their war 
with the 
emperor 
Cantacu- 
ze ne, 

A. D. 


Galata acted, in peace and war, as an independent 
ſtate; and, as it will happen in diſtant ſettle- 


ments, the Genoeſe podeſta too often forgot that 
he was the ſervant of his own maſters. 

Theſe uſurpations were encouraged by the 
weakneſs of the elder Andronicus, and by the 
civil wars that afflicted his age and the minority 


of his grandſon. The talents of Cantacuzene 


were employed to the ruin, rather than the reſto- 


ration, of the empire; and after his domeſtic 


victory, he was condemned to an ignominious 


trial, whether the' Greeks or the Genoefe ſhould 


reign in Conſtantinople. The merchants of Pera 


were offended by his refuſal of ſome contiguous 
lands, fome commanding heights, - which they 
propoſed to cover with new fortifications; and in 


the abſence of the emperor, who was detained at 
Demotica by ſickneſs, they ventured to brave the 


oy 


48 Nic. Gregoras (l. xiii. c. 12.) is judicious and well-informed 
on the trade and colonies of the Black Sea. Chardin deſcribes 
the preſent ruins of Caffa, where, in forty days, he ſaw abovs 
400 fail employed in the corn and _ trade ane en Perſe, 
tom. i. p- 46—48. ). 8 1174 

2 See Nic, Gregoras, 1. xvii. c. 0 
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debility of a female. reign. A Byzantine veſſel, C HA P. 
which had preſumed to fiſh at the mouth of the = . 


harbour, was ſunk by theſe audacious ſtrangers; 
the fiſnermen were murdered. Inſtead of ſuing 
for pardon, the Genoeſe demanded ſatisfaction; 
required in an haughty ſtrain, that the Greeks 
ſhould renounce the exerciſe of navigation; and 
encountered with regular arms the firſt ſallies of 
the popular indignation. They inſtantly occupied 
the debateable land; and by the labour of a whole 
people, of either ſex and of every age, the wall 
was raiſed, and the ditch was ſunk, with incre- 
dible ſpeed. At the ſame time, they attacked 
and burnt two Byzantine gallies; while the three 
others, the remainder of the Imperial navy, eſcap- 
ed from their hands: the habitations without the 
gates, or along the ſhore, were pillaged and de- 
ſtroyed; and the care of the regent, of the em- 
preſs Irene, was confined to the preſervation of 
the city. The return of Cantacuzene diſpelled 
the public conſternation : the emperor inclined 
to peaceful counſels ; but he yielded to the obſti- 
nacy of his enemies, who rejected all reaſonable 
terms, and to the ardour of his ſubjects, who 
threatened, in the ſtyle of ſcripture, to break 
them in pieces like a potter's veſſel. Yet they 
reluctantly paid the taxes, that he impoſed for 


the conſtruction of ſhips, and the expences of 


the war; and as the two nations were maſters, 


the one of the land, the other of the ſea, Con- 


ſtantinople and Pera were preſſed by the evils of 
a mutual ſiege. The merchants of the colony, 
Wo had believed that a few days would terminate 

the 


CHA P. the war, already murmured at their loſſes; the 
— 9) ſuccours from their mother country were delayed | 
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N by the factions of Genoa; and the moſt cautious 


embraced the opportunity of a Rhodian veſſel to 
remove their families and effects from the ſcene 


2885 of hoftility. 'In the ſpring, the Byzantine: fleet, 


tion of his 


ſeven gallies and a train of ſmaller veſſels, iid 
from the mouth of the harbour, and ſteered in a 
fingle line along the ſhore of Pera; unſkilfully 
preſenting their ſides to the beaks of the adverſe 


Tquadron, The crews were compoſed of peaſants 
and mechanics; nor was their ignorance com- 


penſated by the native courage of Barbarians: 
the wind was ſtrong, the waves were rough; and 
no ſooner did the Greeks perceive a diſtant and 
inaQtive enemy, than they leaped headlong into 
the ſea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril. 
The troops that marched to the attack of the 
lines of Pera were ſtruck at the ſame moment 
with a fimilar panic; and the Genoeſe were aſto- 


niſhed, and almoſt aſhamed, at their double vic. . 


tory: Their triumphant veſſels, crowned with 
flowers, and dragging after them the captive gal- 
lies, repeatedly paſſed and repaſſed before the 
Palace: : the only virtue of the emperor was pa- 
tience; and the hape of revenge his ſole conſola- 


tion. Vet the diſtreſs of both parties interpoſed 
Aa temporary agreement; and the ſhame of the 
empire was diſguiſed by a thin veil of dignity 


and power. Summoning the chiefs of the co- 
Jony, Cantacuzene affected to deſpiſe the trivial 
*obje@ of che debate; and, after à mild reproof, 


2 liberally granted the lands, which had been 
8 
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' previouſly reſigned to the ſeeming cuſtody of his 


oſſicers. 
But the emperor was 80 ſolicited to violate 


CHAP, 


3 
Victory of 
e Ge- 


the treaty, and to join his arms with the Ve- 3 3 
netians, the perpetual enemies of Genoa and the Vene- 


her colonies. While he compared the reaſons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked by 


tians and 
Greeks, 


1352, 


a wanton inſult of the inhabitants of Pera, who. Pay: 


diſcharged from their rampart a large ſtone that 
fell in the midſt of Conſtantinople. On his juſt 


complaint, they coldly blamed the imprudence of 
their engineer; but the next day the infult was 
repeated, and they exulted in a ſecond proof that 
the royal city was not beyond the reach of their 


artillery. : Cantacuzene inſtantly ſigned. his treaty 


with the Venetians; but the weight of the Ro- 
man empire was ſcarcely felt in the balance of 
theſe opulent and powerful republics ** . From 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar to the mouth of the 
Tanais, their fleets encountered each other with 
various ſucceſs; and a memorable battle was 
fought in the narrow ſea, under the walls of Con- 
ſtantinople. It would not be an eaſy taſk to re- 
concile the accounts of the Greeks, the Venetians, 


and the Genoeſe * and while I depend on the 
narrative 


80 The events of this war are related by Cantacuzene (I. iv. 
e. 11.) with obſcurity and confuſion, and by Nic. Gregoras (l. xvii: 
c. I—7,) in a clear and honeſt narrative. The prieſt was leſs 
reſponſible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

51 The ſecond war is darkly told by Cantacuzene (I. iv. c. 18. 
p. 24, 25. 28—32.), Who wiſhes to diſguiſe what he- dares not 
deny. I regret this part 1 Nic. er e which is ftill in 
MS. at Paris, 


7 Muratori (Annali hals, tos. xii. p. 146) refers t to W 
mo 


= 
"ON 25 P. narrative of an impartial hiſtorian *, 1 ſhall bor- 
wow from each nation the facts chat redound 


to their own diſgrace, and the honour of their 


double loſs of the allies ; of fourteen Venetians, 


/ 
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foes. The Venetians, with their allies the Cata- 


lans, had the advantage of number; and their 
fleet, with the poor addition of eight Byzantine 


gallies, amounted to ſeventy-five fail: the Ge- 
noeſe did not exceed fixty-four ; but in thoſe 
times their ſhips of war were diſtinguiſhed by the 


| ſuperiority of their ſize and ſtrength. The names 


and families of their naval commanders, Piſani 


and Doria, are illuſtrious in the annals of their 


country; but the perſonal merit of the former 
was eclipſed by the*fame and abilities of his rival. 
They engaged in tempeſtuous weather ; and the 
tumultuary conflict was continued from the dawn 
to the extinction of light. The enemies of the 
Genoeſe- applaud their proweſs : the friends of 
the Venetians are diſſatisfied with their behaviour ; 
but all parties agree in praiſing the ſkill and bold 


-- Heſs of the Catalans, who, with many wounds, 
fuſtained the brunt of the action. On the ſepa- 


ration of the fleets, the event might appear doubt- 
ful; but the thirteen Genoeſe gallies, that had 
balm. ſunk or taken, were .compenſated by a 


moſt ancient Chronicles of Venice (Carefinus, the continuator of 


Andrew Dandulus, tom. xii. p. 421, 422.) and Genna (George 
Stella, Annales. Genuenſes, tom. xvii. p. rogr, rog2.); both 


which I have diligently conſulted in his great Collection a the 


Hiſtorians of Italy. 
...53 See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of Florence, 1. ii. c. 59s 


60. p. 148 — 147. e. 745 75. P. 156, 157. in Muratori's Collec- 
* tom. xiv. 


ks ten 
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ten Catalans, and two Greeks; and even the 
grief of the conquerors expreſſed the aſſurance 
and habit of more decifive victories. Piſani con- 
feſſed his defeat, by retiring into a fortified har- 


bour, from whence, under the pretext of the 


orders of the ſenate, he ſteered with a broken and 
flying ſquadron for the iſle of Candia, and aban- 
doned to his rivals the ſovereignty of the ſea. In a 
public epiſtle **, addrefſed to the doge and ſenate, 
Petrarch employs his eloquence to reconcile the 
maritime powers, the two luminaries of Italy. 
The orator celebrates the valour and victory of 
the Genoeſe, the firſt of men in the exerciſe of 
naval war: he drops a tear on the misfortunes 
of their Venetian brethren ; but he exhorts them 
to purſue with fire and ſword the baſe and per- 
fidious Greeks; to purge the metropolis of the 
Eaſt from the bends with which it was infected. 
Deſerted by their friends, the Greeks were in- 
capable of reſiſtance; and three months after the 
battle, the emperor Cantacuzene ſolicited and 
ſubſcribed a treaty, which for ever baniſhed the 
Venetians and Catalans, and granted to the Ge- 
noeſe a monopoly of trade, and almoſt a right of 
dominion, The Roman empire (T ſmile in tran- 
ſcribing the name) might ſoon have ſunk into a 
province of Genoa, if the ambition of the repub- 


4 The abbe de Sade (Memoires ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. 
iii. p. 257-263.) tranſlates this letter, which he had copied from 
a MS. in the king of France's library. Though a ſervant of the 
duke of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his aſtoniſhment and grief 
at the defeat and deſpair of the Genoeſe in the following year 


(p- 323—3 3%) 
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CHAP. hc had not been checked by tle ruin of her free 


5 Mie 1D dom and naval power. A long conteſt of one 


hundred and thirty years was determined by the 
triumph of Venice; and the factlons of the Ge- 
noeſe compelled them to ſeek for domeſtic peace 
under the protection of a foreign lord, the duke 
of Milan, of the French king. Let the ſpirit of 
ecommerce ſurvived that of conqueſt; and the 
colony of Pera ſtill awed the capital and navigated 


= 


_ the Euxine, till it was involved by the Turks in 
the ſinal ſervitude of Conſtantinople itſel. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 


ef: if Lingis Khan and the Moguls from 
© China to Poland. —Eſcape of Conſtantinople and 
\ the Greeks. — Origin of the Ottoman Turks in 
| Bithynia.—Reigns, and Vidtories of Othman, Or- 
chan, Amurath the Firft, and Bajazet the Firſt. 
Foundation and Progreſs the Turkiſh Mo- 
narchy in Aſa and Europe. Danger of Con- 
dE e 20 the Groot Empire. | | 


ROM he wiv 8 of a city and her CHAP. 

L ſuburbs, from the cowardice and diſcord of LXIV. 
* falling Greeks, I ſhall now aſcend to the vic- * 
torious Turks; whoſe domeſtic ſlavery was en- 
nobled by mati diſcipline, religious enthuſiaſm, 

and the energy of the national character. The 
riſe and progreſs of the Ottomans, the preſent 
ſovereigns of Conſtantinople, are connected with 
the moſt important ſcenes of modern hiſtory: 
but they are founded on a previous knowledge 
of the great eruption of the Moguls and Tar- 
tars; whoſe rapid conqueſts may be compared 
with the primitive convulſions of nature, which 
have agitated and altered the ſurface of the 
globe. I have long ſince aſſerted my claim to 
introduce the nations, the immediate or re- 
mote authors of the , fall of the Roman em- 
pire; nor can I refuſe, myſelf to thoſe events, 


Vol. XI. D d + which, 
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CHA P. which, from their uncommon magnitude, will in. 


tereſt a philoſophic mind 1n the hiſtory of blood *. 
- From the ſpacious highlands between China, 


fr Siberia, and the Caſpian Sea, the tide of emi. 


gration and war has repeatedly been poured. 
Theſe ancient ſeats of the Huns and Turks were 


1 occupied in the twelfth century by many paſtoral 


tribes, of the ſame deſcent and ſimilar manners, 
which were united and led to conqueſt by the 
formidable Zingis. In his aſcent to greatneſs, 
that Barbarian (whoſe private appellation was 

Temugin) had trampled on the necks of his 
equals. His birth was noble: but it was in the 
pride of victory, that the prince or people de- 


duced his ſeventh anceſtor from the immaculate 


conception of a virgin. His father had reigned 
over thirteen hords, which compoſed about thirty 
or forty thouſand families : above two-thirds re- 
fuſed to pay tithes or obedience to his infant ſon ; 
and at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought a 
battle againſt his rebellious ſubjects. The future 
conqueror of Aſia was reduced to fly and to obey: 
but he roſe ſuperior to his fortune, and in his 
fortieth year he had eſtabliſhed his fame and do- 
minion over the circumjacent tribes. In a ſtate 
of ſociety, in which policy is rude and valour is 
_ univerſal, the aſcendant of one man muſt be 
founded on his power and reſolution to puniſh 


The reader is invited to review the chapters of the fourth 


Ro and fixth volumes ; the manners, of paſtoral nations, the con- 


queſts of Attila and the Huns, which were compoſed at a 
time when I entertained the . rather than the lere, of con · 


duding my luſtory, 
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his enemies and recompenſe his friends. His firſt C HAP. 


military league was ratified by the fimple rites. of 
ſacrificing an horſe and taſting of a running 
ſtream : Temugin pledged himfelf to divide with 
his followers the ſweets and the bitters of life; 
and, when. he had ſhared among them his horſes 


boiling water. The ſphere of his attraction was 
continually enlarged by the ruin of the proud 
and the ſubmiſſion of the prudent ; and the bold- 
eſt chieftains might tremble, when they beheld, 
enchaſed in filver, the ſkull of the khan of the 
Keraites *; who, under the name of Preſter John, 


had correſponded ' with the Roman pontiff and 


the princes of Europe. The ambition of Te- 
mugin condeſcended to employ the arts of ſu- 


perſtition; and it was from a naked prophet, 
who could aſcend to heaven on a white horſe, 


that he — the title of Zingis *, the mo/# 


Feat; 


2 The khans of the Keraites 1 were moſt probably incapable of 
reading the pompous epiſtles compoſed in their name by the Ne- 
ſtorian miſſionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous won-. 
ders of an-Indian kingdom. Perhaps theſe Tartars (the Preſby- 


and apparel, he was rich in their gratitude and 
his own hopes. After his firſt victory, he placed 
ſeventy: chaldrons on the fire, and ſeventy of the 
moſt guilty rebels were caſt headlong into the 


XIV. 


ter or Prieſt John) had ſubmitted to the rites of baptiſm and or- 


dination (Aſſemann. Bibliot. Orient. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 487— 
sog. ). 

3 Since the hiſtory and tragedy of Voltaire, Gengis, at leaſt in 
French, ſeems to be the more faſhionable ſpelling : but Abul- 
ghazi Khan muſt have known the true name of his anceſtor. 
His etymology appears juſt : Zin, in the Mogul tongue, fignifies 
oo and gis is the ſuperlative termination (Hiſt, Genealogique 
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CHAP. great; and à divine right to the conqueſt and 
2 dominion of the earth. In a general 7ouroul- 


His laws. 


tai, or diet, he was ſeated on a felt, which was 
long afterwards revered as a retic, and ſolemnly 
proclaimed great khan, or emperor, of the Mo- 
guls “ and Tartars . Of theſe kindred, though 
rival, nanies, the former had given birth to the 
Imperial race; and the latter has been extended, 
by accident or error, over the HEN re 
of the north. 

The code ok 158 0 Zingis Sa 


his ſubjects, was adapted to the preſervation of 


domeſlic peace, and the exerciſe of foreign hoſti- 
lity. The puniſhment of death was inflicted on 

the crimes of adultery, murder, perjury; and the 
capital thefts of an horſe or ox; and the fierceſt 
of men were mild and juſt in their intercourſe 
with each other. The future election of the 
great khan was veſted in the princes of his family 
and the heads of the tribes; and the regulations 


of the chace were eſſential to the pleaſures and 


plenty of a Tartar camp. The victorious nation 


was held ſacred from all ſervile labours, which 


des Tatars, part iii. p. 194, 193 3 From the ſame ide of mag- 
nitude, the appellation of Zingis is beſtowed on the ocean. 
4 The name of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, and 
gies to the titular ſovereign, the Great Mogul, of Hin- 
oſtan 


5 The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were defended from 


Tatar Khan, the brother of Mogul Khan (ſee Abulghazi, part i 
and ii.), and once formed a hord of 70,000 families on the bor- 


ders of Kitay (p. 103=112.). In the great invaſion of Europe 


(A. D. 1238), they ſeem to have led the vanguard; and the fimi- 


litude of the name of Tartarei, recommended that of Tartars 
to the Latins * Paris, p. 398, Kc.) . 
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were abandoned to ſlaves and ſtrangers; and . HA P. 
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every labour was ſervile except the profeſſion of Cu 


arms. The ſervice and diſcipline: of the troops, 
who were armed with bows, ſcymetars, and iron 
maces, and divided by hundreds, thouſands, and 
ten thouſands, were the inſtitutions of a'veteran 
commander. Each officer and ſoldier was made 
reſponſible, under pain of death, for the ſafety 
and honour of his companions ; and the ſpirit of 
conquelt breathed in the law, that peace ſhould 
never be granted unleſs to a vanquiſhed and ſup- 


pliant enemy. But it is the religion of Zingis 
that beſt deſerves our wonder and applauſe. The 
Catholic inquiſitors of Europe, who defended 


nonſenſe by cruelty, might have been confounded 
by the example of a Barbarian, who anticipated 
the leflons of philoſophy ©, and eſtabliſhed by his 
laws a ſyſtem of pure theiſm and perfect tolera- 
tion. His firſt and only article of faith was the 
exiſtence of one God, the author of all good; 
who fills by his preſence the heavens and earth, 
which he has created by his power. The Tartars 
and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their 
peculiar tribes; and many of them had been 
converted by the foreign miſſionaries to the re- 
| lgions of Moſes, of Mahomet, and of Chriſt. 
Theſe various ſyſtems in freedom and concord, 
were taught and practiſed within the precincts of 
the lame camp - and the Bonze, the Iman, the 


6A fingular conformity may be found between the religious. 


laws of Zingis Khan and of Mr. Locke (Conſtitutions of Caro 


lina, in his works, vol. iv. p. 535- 4.0 edition, 1777). 
e 
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c r. Rabbi, the Neſtorian and the Latin prieſt, en. 
n joyed the ſame honourable exemption from ſer. 
vice and tribute: in the moſch of Bochara, the 
inſolent victor might trample the koran under his 
. Horſes feet, but the calm legiflator reſpected the 
- prophets and pontiffs of the moſt hoſtile ſecs. 
Ihe reaſon'of Zingis was not informed by books; 
the khan could neither read nor write; and, 
except the tribe of the Igours, the greateſt part 
of the Moguls and Tartars were as illiterate as 
their ſovereign. The memory of their exploits 
was preſerved by tradition: ſixty- eight years after 
the death of Zingis, theſe traditions were col - 
lected and tranſcribed ” ; the brevity of their do- 
meſtic nals may be ſupplied by the Chineſe”, l 


6 th ©A = toi 


r of 


7 In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, khan of 
Perſia, the fourth in deſcent from Zingis. From theſe tradi- 
tions, his vizir Fadlallah compoſed a Mogul hiſtory in the 
Petfian language, which has been uſed by Petit de la Croix 
(Hift. de Genghizcan, p. 537—539.). The Hiſtoire Genealo- 

gique des Tatars (a Leyde, 1726, in 1999, 2 tomes) was 

\ tranſlated by the Swediſh priſoners in Siberia from the Mogul 

MS. of Abulgaſi Bahadur Khan, a deſcendant of Zingis, who 
reigned oyer the Uſbeks of Charaſm, or Carizme (A. D. 1644— 
2663). He is of moſt value and credit for the names, pedi- 
grees, and manners of his nation, Of his nine parts, the ist 
deſcends from Adam to Mogul Khan; the iid, from Mogul 
to Zingis ; the 1iid, is the life of Zingis; the ivtb, vid, vith, 
and vii*d, the general hiſtory of his four ſons, and their poſte · 
rity ; the viiith and ixth, the particular hiſtory of the deſcend- 

- ants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in Maurenahar and 
Charaſm. 

8 Hiſtoire de Gentehiſcan, et de toute la Dinaſtie des Mon- 
gous ſes Succefſeurs, Conquerans de la Chine ; tirée de V'H: 12 
toire de la Chine, par le R. P. Gaubil, de la Societé de Jeſus, 
 Miſfionaire à Peking; à Paris, 1739, in ate. This tranſlation 
is ſtamped with the Chineſe characier of domeſtic accuracy and 
1 ignorance. 


Perſians, 
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Perſians*, Armenians *, Syrians **, Arabians *?, CHAP. 
' Greeks *, 5 Ruffians , Poles Wy e en ” Ad Er” 


Lais; 


9 See the Hiſtoĩre du Grand Genghizcan, premier Empereur des 


Mogols et Tartares, par M. Petit de la Croix, à Paris, 1510, in 
amo; a work of ten years labour, chiefly drawn from the 
Perſian writers, among whom Niſavi, the ſecretary of ſultan 
Gelaleddin, has the merit and prejudices of a contemporary. A 
ſlight air of romance is the fault of the originals, or the compiler. 
See likewiſe the articles of Genghizcan, Mohammed, Gelaleddin, 
&c. in the Bibliotheque Orientale of d' Herbelot. 

10 Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and after- 
wards a monk of Premontre (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. medii Evi, tom. 
i. p. 34. ), dictated in the French language, his book de Tartaris, 
his old fellow-ſoldiers. It was immediately tranſlated into Latin, 
and is inſerted in the Novus Orbis of Simon Grynæus — „1555, 
in folio). 

11 Zingis Khan, and his firſt ſucceſſors, occupy the concluſion 
of the ixth Dynaſty of Abulpharagius (verſ. Pocock, Oxon, 1663, 
in to); and his xth Dynaſty is that of the Moguls of Perſia. 
Aſſemannus (Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii.) has extracted ſome facts from 


his Syriac writings, and the lives of the Jacobite maphrians, or 


primates of the Eaſt. 

12 Among the Arabians, in language and religion, we may 
diſtinguiſh Abulfeda, ſultan of Hamah in Syria, who fought in 
perſon, under the Mamaluke ſtandard, againſt the Moguls. 

13 Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 5, 6.) has felt the neceſſity of 
eonnecting the Scythian and Byzantine hiſtories. He deſcribes 
with truth and elegance the ſettlement and manners of the Mo- 


guls of Perſia, but he is ignorant of their origin, and corrupts 


the names of Zingis and his ſons. 

14 M. Leveſque (Hiſtoire de Ruſſie tom. ii.) has deſcribed the 
conqueſt of Ruſſia by the Tartars, from the * patriarch Nicon, 
and the old chronicles. 

5 For Poland, I am content with the Sarmatia Afiatica et 
Europea of Matthew a Michou, or de Michovia, a canon and 
phyſician of Cracow (A. D. 1506), inſerted in the Novus Orbis 
of Grynzus. Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. mediz ct infime Etatis, 
tom. v. p. 56. 

16 T ſhould quote Thuroczius, the oldeſt general hiſtorian (pars 
11. c. 74. p. 150.), in the 1* volume of the Scriptores Rerum 
Hungaricarum, did not the ſame volume contain the original 
narrative of a contemporary, an eye-witneſs, and a ſufferer (M. 
Rogerii, „ Varadienſis Capituli Canonici, Carmen miſe- 
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Latits 1 and each. nation will deſerve eredit 
in the en of their, own diſaſters ane de- 


— feats 


His inva- N 


fion of 
China, 
A.D. 


1210— 


42143; 


pitched their tents between the wall of China and 


the Volga; and the Mogul emperor became the 


monarch of the paſtoral world, the lord of many 


millions of ſhepherds and ſoldiers, who felt their 


united ſtrength, and were impatient. to ruſh on 


a the mild and wealthy climates of the ſouth. His 


anceſtors. had been the tributaries of the Chineſe 
emperors; and Temugin himſelf had been dis- 


graced by a title of honour and ſervitude. The 


court of Pekin was aſtoniſhed by an embaſſy 


from its former vaſſal, who, in the tone of the 


king of Ratiqns, exacted the tribute and obe- 


15 95 Gu Hiſtoria ſuper Deſtructione Regni Hungariz, Tem- 


poribus Belæ IV. Regis per Tartaros facta, p. 292—321.) : the 


beſt picture that I have ever ſcen of al the circumſtances of a 


Barbarie invaſian. 


17 Matthew Paris has Ee from authentic documents, 
the danger and diſtreſs of Europe (conſult the word Tartar; in his 


copious Index). From motives of zeal and curioſity, the court 


of the great Khan, in the xiii century, was vilited by two 


friars, John de Plano Carpini, and William Rubruquis, and by 
Marco Polo, a Venetian gentleman. The Latin relations of the 


two former are inſerted in the ist volume of Hackluyt; the Ita- 
lan original or verſion of the third (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. medii 
Zvi, tom. ii. p. 198, tom. v. p. 25.) e found 1 ur the iid tome 
of - -Ramuko.. 


n in his great Riftory of the Huns, M. de Quignes has moſt 
amply treated of Zingis Khan and his ſucceſſors. See tom. iii. l. 


xvxix. and in the collateral articles of the Seljukians of Roum, 
tom. ii. I. xi, the Carizmians, l. xiv. and the Mamalukes, tom. 
iv. J. xxi..: conſult like wiſe the tables of the ist volume. He 


is ever learned and accurate; yet I am only indebted to him for 
a general view, and ſome palloges of Abulfeda, which are {yl 
lags: in * Arabic text. 


dience 


„The arms of "TRE ood bis Tc Pay fue. 
iy reduced the hords of the deſert, who 
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dience which he had paid, and who affected to CHAP. 
treat the ſon of heaven as the moſt contemptible f _ = 
mankind. An haughty anſwer diſguiſed their 

-ſecret apprehenſions; and their fears were foon n 
juſtified by the march of innumerable ſquadrons, . 
who pierced on all ſides the feeble rampart ö 
of the great wall. Ninety cities were ſtormed, = 
or ſtarved; by the Moguls; ten only eſcaped" _ .. 
and Zingis, from a knowledge of the filial piety | 
of the Chineſe, covered his-vanguard with their 
captive parents; an unworthy, and by degrees a 
fruitleſs, abuſe of the virtue of his enemies. His 
invaſion was ſupported by the revolt of an hun- 
dred thouſand Khitans, who guarded the frontier: ' 
yet he liſtened to a treaty; and a princeſs of 
China, three thouſand horſes, five hundred 
youths and as many virgins, and a tribute of 
gold and ſilk, were the price of his retreat. In 
his ſecond expedition, he compelled the Chineſe 
emperor to retire beyond the yellow river to a 
more ſouthern reſidence. The ſiege of Pekin?“ 
was long and laborious : the inhabitants were re- 
duced by famine to decimate and devour their 
fellow-citizens ; when their ammunition was 
ſpent, they diſcharged ingots of gold and ſilver 
from their engines; but the Moguls introduced 
a mine to the centre of the capital; and the con- 
flagration of the palace burnt above thirty days. 


19 More properly Ten- King, an ancient city, whoſe Tuins ſtill 
a appear ſome furlongs to the ſouth-eaſt of the modern Pekin, 
which was built by Cublai Khan (Gaubel, p. 146.). Pe-king 
and Nan-king are vague titles, the courts of the north and of t 
ſouth. The identity and change of names perplex the moſt | 


Atlreadets of the Chineſe geography (p. 177+). | 
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Perti , 
A. D. 
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faction; and the five northern provinces were 
added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the Weſt, he touched the dominions of Mo- 
hammed ſultan of Carizme, who reigned from 


jana, and the Perſian Gulf to the borders of India and 


Turkeſtan; and who, in the proud imitation 
of Alexander the Great, forgot the ſervitude and 


_ ingratitude of his fathers to the houſe of Seljuk. 
It was the wiſh of Zingis to eſtabliſh a friendly 


and commercial intercourſe with the moſt power- 
ful of the Moſlem princes; nor could he be tempt: 


ed by the ſecret ſolicitations of the caliph of Bag- 


dad, who ſacrificed to his perſonal wrongs the 


ſafety of the church and ſtate: A raſh and in- 


human deed provoked and juſtified the Tartar 
arms in the invaſion of - y ſouthern Aſia. A 
caravan of three ambaſſadors and one hundred 
and fifty merchants, was arreſted and murdered 
at Otrar, by the command of Mohammed; nor 


was it till after a demand and denial of — 


till he had prayed and faſted three nights on a 
mountain, that the Mogul emperor appealed to 


the judgment of God and his ſword. Our Eu- 
ropean battles, ſays a philoſophic writer , are 
petty ſkirmiſhes, if compared to the numbers that 
have fought and fallen in the fields ef Aſia. 


Seven hundred thouſand Moguls and Tartars are 


ſaid to have marched under the ſtandard of Zingis 
and his four ſons. In the vaſt plains that extend 


20 M. de Voltaire, Eſſai for VHiſtoire Generale, tom. iii. c. 
+0. p. 8. His account of Zingis and the Moguls contains, as 


to 
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to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, they were c H AP. 


encountered by four hundred thouſand ſoldiers of 
the ſultan ; and in the firſt battle, which was ſuſ- 

pended by the night, one hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand Carizmians were flam. Mohammed was 
aſtoniſhed by the multitude and valour of his 
enemies: he withdrew from the ſcene of danger, 
and diſtributed his troops in the frontier towns, 
truſting that the Barbarians, invincible in the 
field, would be repulſed by the length and diffi. 
culty of ſo many regular fieges. But the pru- 
dence of Zingis had formed a body of Chineſe 
engineers, ſkilled in the mechanic arts, informed 
perhaps of the ſecret of gunpowder, and capable, 
under his diſcipline, of attacking a foreign coun- 
try with more vigour and ſucceſs than they had 
defended their own. The Perſian hiſtorians will 
relate the ſieges and reduction of Otrar, Cogende, 
Bochara, Samarcand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, 
Niſabour, Balch, and Candahar; and the con- 
queſt of the rich and populous countries of 
Tranſoxiana, Carizme, and Choraſan. The de- 
ſtructive hoſtilities of Attila and the Huns have 
long ſince been elucidated by the example of 
Zingis and the Moguls ; and in this more proper 
place I ſhall be content to obſerve, that, from 
the Caſpian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of 
many hundred miles, which was adorned with 
the habitations and labours of mankind, and that 
five centuries have not been ſufficieht to repair the 
ravages of four years. The Mogul emperor en- 
couraged or indulged the fury of his troops: the 
hope of future poſſeſſion was loſt in the ardour of 
6 | raping 
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"te and ſlaughter; and the cauſe of the war 
exaſperated their native fierceneſs by the pretence 
juſtice and revenge. The downfal and death 
pf the fultan Mohammed, who expired - unpitied 
and alone, in a deſert iſland of the Caſpian Sea, 
is a poor atonement for the calamities of which he 
was the author. Could the Carizmian empire have 


been faved by a ſingle hero, it would have been 
ved by his fon Gelaleddin, whoſe active valour 
--- Tepeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of 
', vidory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks 
of the Indus, he was oppreſſed by their innumer- 


= able hoſt, till, in the laſt moment of deſpair, 


Gelaleddin ſpurred his horſe into the waves, 


ſwam one of the broadeſt and moſt rapid rivers 
6f Aſia, and extorted the admiration and applauſe 
of *Zingis himſelf. It was in this camp that the 
Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance to the 
murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, who 
fighed for the : enjoyment of their native land. 
Incumbered with the ſpoils of Afia, he ſlowly 


- meaſuted back his footſteps, 'betrayed ſome pity 


for the miſery of the vanquiſhed, and declared 
His intention of rebuilding the cities which had 
been fwept away by the tempeſt of his arms. 


After he had repaſſed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he 


was joined by two generals, whom he had de- 


- tached with thirty thouſand horſe, to ſubdue the 
| weſtern provinces of Perſia. They had trampled 


circuit of the Caſpian Sea, by an expedition 


on the nations which oppoſed their paſſage, pe- 


netrated through the gates of Derbend, traverſed 


the Volga and the Deſert, and accompliſhed the 


— 
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which had never been attempted, and has never eg Aj P. 
been repeated. The return of Lingis was ſig- wn 


nalized by the , overthrow of the rebellious or 4 
independent kingdoms of Tartary; and he died ang 


in the fulneſs of years and glory, with his laſt, 127. — 
breath exhorting and inſtructing his ſons to at- 
chieve the conqueſt of the Chineſe empirmmſedu 


The haram of Zingis was compoſed of. five Conqueſts 
hundred wives and concubines; and of * nu-" | os | 
merous progeny, four ſons, illuſtrious by their“ under the 
birth and merit, ; exerciſed under their father the of Zingis, 
principal offices of peace and war. Touſhi was 2 
his great huntſman, Zagatai his judge, Octai 1298. 
his miniſter, and Tuli his general; and their 
names and actions are often conſpicuous in the 
hiſtory of his conqueſts. Firmly united for their 
own and the public intereſt, the three brothers 
and their families were content with dependent | 
ſceptres; and. Octai, by general conſent, was 
proclaimed great khan, or emperor of the = 
guls and Tartars. He was ſucceeded by his ſon. 
Gayuk, after whoſe death the empire devolved 
to his couſins Mangou and Cublai, the ſons of 
Tuli, and the grandſons of Zingis. In the ſixty- 
eight years of his four firſt ſucceſſors, the Mogul 
ſubdued almoſt all Aſia, and a large portion of 
Europe. Without confining myſelf to the order 
of uc without eee on the detail of 


a7 Zagatai gave his name to his 2 of 8 
Tranſoxiana; and the Moguls of Hindoſtan, who emigrated 
from that country, are ſtyled Zagatais by the Perfians. This 
certain etymology, and the fimilay example of Uzbek, Nogai, 
&c. may warn us not abſolutely to * the derivations of a | 
national, from a perſonal, name. 8 4 
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events, I ſhall preſent a general picture of the 
progreſs of their arms; I. In the Eaſt; II. In the 
South; III. In the Weſt; and IV. In the North. 

my Before the invaſion of Zingis, China was 
divided into two empires or dynaſties of the North 
and South; and the difference of origin and 
intereſt was ſmoothed by a general conformity of 
laws, language, and national manners. The 
Northern empire, which had been diſmembered 


by Zingis, was finally ſubdued ſeven years after 


his death. After the lofs of Pekin, the emperor 


had fixed his reſidence at Kaifong, a city many 


... .. aſcended a funeral pile, and gave orders, that, 


leagues in circumference, and which contained, 
according. to the Chineſe annals, fourteen hun- 
dred thouſand families of inhabitants and fugi- 
tives. He eſcaped from thence with only feven 
horſemen, and made his laſt ſtand in a third ca- 
pital, till at length the hopeleſs monarch, pro- 
teſting his innocence and accuſing his fortune, 


as ſoon as he had ſtabbed himſelf, the fire ſhould 
be kindled by his attendants. The dynaſty of 


the Song, the native and ancient ſovereigns of 
the whole empire, ſurvived about forty-five years 


the fall of the northern uſurpers ; and the perfect 
conqueſt was reſerved for the arms of Cublai. 


- ſage. 
* 
n . 
' 


During this interval, the Moguls were often di- 


22 In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geographers, the names 
of Cathay and Mangi diſtinguiſh the northern and ſouthern em- 


pires, which, from A. D. 1234 to 1279, were thoſe of the Great 


Khan, and of the Chineſe. The ſearch of Cathay, after China 


had been found, excited and miſled our navigators- of the ſix- 


teenth century, in their attempts to diſcover the north-caſt paſ- 
verted 
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paſſive courage prefented an endlefs ſucceſhon of 
cities to ſtorm and of milhons to laughter. In 


418 


verted by foreign wars; and, if the Chineſe ſel- CHAP, 
dom dared to meet their victors in the field, their 


the attack and, defence of places, the engines of 


antiquity and the Greek fire were alternately em- 
ployed: the uſe of gunpowder in cannon and 
bombs appears as a familiar practice; and the 
ſieges were conducted by the Mahometans and 
Franks, who had been liberally invited into the 
ſervice of Cublai. After paſſing the great river, 
the troops and artillery were conveyed along a 
ſeries of canals, till they inveſted the royal reſi- 
dence of Hamcheu, or Quinſay, in the country 
of filk, the moſt delicious climate of China. The 
emperor, a defenceleſs youth, ſurrendered his 
perſon and ſceptre; and before he was fent in 
exile into Tartary he ſtruck nine times the ground 
with his forehead, to adore in prayer or thank{- 
giving the mercy of the great khan. Yet the war 
(it was now ſtyled a rebellion) was ſtill maintained 


in the ſouthern provinces from Hamcheu to Can- 


Pu. 


23 I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of the Pere Gaubil, 
who tranſlates the Chineſe text of the Annals of the Moguls or 
Yuen (p. 71. 93. 153.); but I am ignorant at what time theſe 
annals were compoſed and publiſhed. The two uncles of Marco 
Polo, who ſerved as engineers at the ſiege of Siengyangfou (I. ii. 
c. 61. in Ramuſio, tom. ii. See Gaubil, p. 155 157.), muſt have 
felt and related the effects of this deſtructive powder, and their 
filence is a weighty, and almoſt decifive, objection. I entertain 
a ſuſpicion, that the recent diſcovery was carried from Europe to 

China by the caravans of the xvth century, and falſely adopted as 
an old national diſcovery before the arfival of the Portugueſe and 
_ Jeſuits in the xvith, Yet the Pere Gaubil affirms, that the uſe of 

gunpowder has been known to the Chineſe above 1600 years. 
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. Ap. ws; and the obſtinate remnant of independence 


a : 


* 


Of Perfia, 
and the 


and: hoſtility, was tranſported- from the land to 


- the ſea. But when the fleet of the Song was ſur- 
rounded and. oppreſſed by a ſuperior armament, 
their laſt champion leaped into the waves with his 
infant emperor in his arms. It is more glo- 
“ rious, he ien * to die a prince, than to 
« live a flave.” An hundred thouſand Chineſe 
imitated his e and the whole empire, 
from Tonkin to the great wall, ſubmitted to the 
be 6-1-0 144 of Cublai. His boundleſs ambition 
aſpired to the conqueſt of Japan: his fleet was 
twice ſhipwrecked ; and the lives of an hundred 
| thouſand Moguls and Chineſe were facrificed in 
the: fruitleſs. expedition. But the circumjacent 
- kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different 
degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort or 
terror of his arms. He explored the Indian 
ocean with a fleet of a thoufand ſhips: they ſailed 


in ſixty- eight days, moſt probably to the iſle of 


Borneo, under the equinoctial line; and though 
they returned not without ſpoil or glory, the em- 
peror was diſfatisfied that the an * had 
eſcaped from their hands. 

* The conqueſt of Hindoſtan by the Moguls, 


empire of Was reſerved | in a later period for the houfe of 


the ca- 

liphs, 
A. D. 
1258. 


| "ROE 


Timour; but that of Iran, or Perſia, was at- 
+ chieved by. Holagou Khan, the grandſon of Zin- 


gis, the brother and lieutenant of the two fucceſ- 
ſive emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I ſhall not 
enumerate the crowd of ſultans, emirs, and ata- 
| beks, whom he trampled | into duſt: but the ex- 
tirpation 
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tirpation of the A//a//ins, or Iſmaelians ** of Per- 
| ſia, may be conſidered as a ſervice to mankind. 
Among the hills to the ſouth of the Caſpian, 
theſe odious ſectaries had reigned with impunity 
above an hundred and ſixty years; and their 
prince, or Imam, eſtabliſhed his lieutenant to 
lead and govern the colony of mount Libanus, 
ſo famous and formidable in the | hiſtory of 
the  cruſades **, With the fanaticiſm of the 
Koran, the Iſmaelians had blended the Indian 
tranſmigration, and the viſions of their own pro- 
phets: and it was their firſt duty to devote their 
ſouls and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar 
of God. The daggers of his miſſionaries were 
felt both in the Eaſt and Weſt: the Chriſtians 
and the Moſlems enumerate, and perhaps multiply, 
the illuſtrious victims that were ſacrificed to the 
zeal, avarice, or reſentment of the old man (as 
he was corruptly ſtyled): of the mountain. But 
theſe daggers, his only arms, were broken by 
the ſword of Holagou, and not a veſtige 1s left 
of the enemies -of mankind, except the word 


aſſaſſin, which, in the *moſt odious ſenſe; has 


been adopted in the languages of Europe. The 
extinction of the Abbaſſides cannot be indifferent 
to the ſpectators of their greatneſs and decline. 
Since the fall of their Seljukian tyrants, the ca- 


24 All that can be known of the Aſſaſſins of Perſia and Syria, is 
poured from the copious, and even profuſe, erudition of M. Fal- 
conet, in two memoires read before the ag. of Inſcriptions 
(tom. xvii. p. 127—170.). 

25 The Iſmaelians of Syria, 40,000 Afaſſins, had acquired or 
founded ten caſtles in the hills above Tortoſa. About the year 
1280, they were extirpated by the Mamalukes. | | 
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liphs had recovered their lawful dominion of Bag 
dad and the Arabian Irak; but the city was dif. 
tracted by theological fiRtions, and the com- 
mander of the faithful was loſt in a haram of 
ſeven hundred concubines. The invaſion of the 
Moguls he encountered with feeble arms and 
haughty embaſſies. © On the divine decree,” 
ſaid the caliph Moſtaſem, *< is founded the throne 
&* of the ſons of Abbas: and their foes ſhall 


_ £ ſurely be deſtroyed in this world and in the 


9 p. 42. ). 


& next. Who is this Holagou | that dares to 
. ariſe againſt them? If he be deſirous of peace, 
« let him inſtantly depart- from the ſacred terri- 


& tory; and perhaps he may obtain from our 
te clemency the pardon of his fault.” This pre- 


ſumption was cheriſhed by a perfidious vizir, who 


aſſured his maſter, that, even if the Barbarians 


had entered the city, the women and children, 


from the terraces, would be ſufficient to over- 
whelm them with ſtones. But when Holagou 
touched the phantom, it inſtantly vaniſhed into 


' ſmoke. After a fiege of two months, Bagdad 


was ſtormed and ſacked by the Moguls: and 
their ſavage commander pronounced the death of 
the caliph Moſtaſem, the laſt of the temporal ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet ; whoſe noble kinſmen, of 
the race of Abbas, had reigned in Aſia above 
five hundred years. Whatever might be the de- 
ſigns of the conqueror, the holy cities of Mecca 


and Medina were protected by the Arabian de- 


26 As a proof of the ignorance of the Chineſe in foreign tranſ- 
actions, I muſt obſerve, that ſome of their hiſtorians extend the 
conqueſts of Zingis himſelf to Medina, the country of Mahomet 


ſert ; 
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ſert; but the Moguls ſpread beyond the Tigris 
and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and Damaſcus, 
and threatened to join the Franks in the deliver- 
ance of Jeruſalem. Egypt was loſt, had ſhe been 
defended only by her feeble offspring : but the 
Mamalukes had breathed in their infancy the 
keenneſs of a Scythian air: equal in valour, ſu- 
perior in diſcipline, they met the Moguls in many 
a well-fought field; and drove back the ſtream 
of hoſtility to the eaſtward of the Euphrates. 
But it overflowed with reſiſtleſs violence the kings 
doms of Armenia and Anatolia, of which the 
former was pofſeſſed by the Chriſtians, and the 
latter by the Turks. The ſultans of Iconium op- 
poſed ſome reſiſtance to the Mogul arms, till 
Azzadin ſought a refuge among the Greeks of 
Conſtantinople, and his feeble ſucceſſors, the laſt 
of the Seljukian dynaſty, were finally extirpated 
by the Khans of Perſia. 

III. No ſooner had Octai ſubverted the northern 
empire of China, than he reſolved to viſit with his 
arms the moſt remote countries of the Welt; 
Fifteen hundred thouſand Moguls and Tartars 
were inſcribed on the military roll; of theſe the 
great khan ſelected a third, which he entruſted 
to the command of his nephew Baton, the ſon of 
'Tuli; who reigned over his father's conqueſts to 
the north of the Caſpian Sea. After a feſtival of 
forty days, Batou ſet forwards on this great ex- 
pedition; and ſuch was the ſpeed and ardour of 
his innumerable ſquadrons, that in leſs than fix 
years they had meaſured a line of ninety degrees 
of longitude, a fourth part of the circumference 
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CHAP. of the globe. The great rivers of Aſia and Eu- 


rope, the Volga and Kama, the Don and Boryſt- 


henes, the Viſtula and Danube, they either fwam 


with their horſes, or paſſed on the ice, or tra- 


verſed in leathern boats, which followed the 
camp, and tranſported their waggons and artil- 
lery. By the firſt victories of Batou, the re- 


mains of national freedom were eradicated in the 


immenſe plains of Turkeſtan and Kipzak . In 


his rapid progreſs, he overran the kingdoms, as 


they are now ſtyled, of Aſtracan and Cazan 


and the troops which he detached towards mount 


Caucaſus, explored the moſt ſecret receſſes of 
Georgia and Circaſſia. The civil diſcord of the 


great dukes, or princes, of Ruſſia, betrayed their 


country to the Tartars. They ſpread from Li- 
vonia to the Black Sea, and both Moſcow and 


Kiow, the modern and the ancient capitals, were 


reduced to aſhes; a temporary ruin, leſs fatal 
than the deep; and perhaps indelible, mark, which 


2 ſervitude of two hundred years has imprinted 


on the character of the Ruſſians. The Tartars 


ravaged with equal fury the countries which they 
hoped to poſſeſs, and thoſe which they were 


haſtening to leave. From the permanent conqueſt 


of Ruſſia, they made a deadly, though tranſient, 


inroad into the. heart of Poland, and as far as 


the borders of Germany. The cities of Lublin 


. and Cracow were obliterated: they approached 


17 The Daſhts Kipzah, or plain of Kipzak, extends on either 
fide of the Volga, in a boundleſs ſpace towards the Jaik and Bo- 


ryſthenes, and is ſuppoſed to contain the primitive name and na- 
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the ſhores of the Baltic; and in the battle of CH AP. 


Lignitz, they defeated the dukes. of Sileſia, the 
Poliſh palatines, and the great maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order, and filled nine ſacks with the right- 
ears of the ſlain. From Lignitz, the extreme 


LXIV. 
. , 


point of their weſtern march, they turned aſide 


to the invaſion of Hungary; and the preſence or 
ſpirit of Batou inſpired the hoſt of five hundred 
thouſand men: the Carpathian hills could fot be 


long impervious to their divided columns; and their 


approach had been fondly diſbelieved till it was irre- 


ſiſtibly felt. The king, Bela the fourth, aſſembled the 


military force of his counts and biſhops: but he 
had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant 


hord of forty thouſand families of Comans, and 


theſe ſavage” gueſts were provoked to revolt by 
the ſuſpicion of treachery and the murder of 


their prince. The whole country north of the 


Danube was loſt in a day, and depopulated in 
a ſummer; and the ruins of cities and churches 
were overſpread with the bones of the natives, 
who expiated the fins of their Turkiſh anceſtors. 
An eccleſiaſtic, who fled from the ſack of Wa- 
radin, deſcribes the calamities which he had ſeen 
or ſuffered; and the ſanguinary rage of ſieges 
and battles is far leſs atrocious than the treatment 
of the fugitives, who had been allured from the 
woods under a promiſe of peace and pardon, 
and who were coolly ſlaughtered as ſoon as they 
had performed the labours of the harveſt and 
vintage. In the winter, the Tartars paſſed the 
Danube on the ice, and advanced to Gran or 
Strigonium, a German colony, and the metro- 
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REL planted againſt the walls ; the ditches were filled . 
with ſacks of earth and dead bodies ; and after a 


promiſcuous maſſacre, three hundred noble ma- 
trons were ſlain in the preſence of the khan. Of 


all the cities and fortreſſes of Hungary, three 


alone ſurvived the Tartar invaſion, and the un- 


fortunate Bela hid his head among the iſlands of 


the Adriatic. 
The Latin world was darkened by this cloud 
of ſavage hoſtility; a Ruſſian fugitive carried 


the alarm to Sweden; and the remote nations of 
the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the approach 


of the Tartars**, whom their fear and ignorance 
were inclined to ſeparate from the human ſpecies. 
vince the invaſion of the Arabs in the eighth 
century, Europe had never been expoſed to a 
ſimilar calamity ; and if the diſciples of Mahomet 
would have oppreſſed her religion and liberty, it 
might be apprehended that the ſhepherds of Scy- 


thia would extinguiſh her cities, her arts, and all 


the inſtitutions of civil ſociety. The Roman 
pontiff attempted to appeaſe and convert theſe 
invincible Pagans by a miſſion of Franciſcan and 
Dominican friars; but he was aſtoniſhed by the 
reply of the khan, that the ſons of God and of 


23 In the year 1238, the. inhabitants of Gothia Sweden ) and 
Friſe were prevented, by their fear of the Tartars, from ſending, 
as uſual, their ſhips to the herring-fiſhery on the coaſt of Eng+ 
land; and as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of theſe fiſh 
were ſold for a ſhilling (Matthew Paris, p. 396.). It is whimſical 
enough, that the orders of a Mogul khan, who reigned on the 
borders of China, ſhould have lowered the price of herrings in 
the Engliſh market, 


Lingis 
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Zingis were inveſted with a divine power to ſub- 
due or extirpate the nations; and that the pope 
would be involved in the univerſal deſtruction, 
unleſs he viſited in perſon, and as a ſupplant, 
the royal hord. The emperor Frederic the ſecond 


embraced a more generous mode of defence; 


and his letters to the kings of France and Eng- 
land, and the princes of Germany, repreſented 
the common danger, and urged them to arm their 
vaſſals in this juſt and rational cruſade . The 
Tartars themſelves were awed by the fame and 
valour of the Franks; the town of Newſtadt in 
Auſtria was bravely defended againſt them by fifty 
knights and twenty croſs-bows ; and they raiſed 
the fiege on the appearance of a German army. 
After waſting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, 
Boſnia, and Bulgaria, Batou ſlowly retreated from 
the Danube to the Volga to enjoy the rewards 
of victory in the city and palace of Serai, which 
ſtarted at his command from the midſt of the 
deſert, | 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the 
North attracted the arrhs of the Moguls : Shei- 
bani Khan, the brother of the great Batou, led 


29 I ſhall copy his characteriſtic or flattering epithets of the 
different countries of Europe : Furens ac fervens ad arma Ger- 
mania, ſtrenuz militiz genetrix et alumna Francia, bellicoſa et 
audax Hiſpagia, virtuoſa viris et claſſe munita fertihs Anglia, 
impetuoſis bellatoribus referta Alemannia, navalis Dacia, indo- 
mita Italia, pacis ignara Burgundia, inquieta Apulia, cum maris 
Greci, Adriatici et Tyrrheni inſulis pyraticis et invictis, Creta, 
Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conterminis inſulis, et regionibus, 
cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wallia, paluftris Scotia, glacialis 
Norwegia ſuam electam militiam ſub vexillo Crucis deſtinabunt, 
&c, (Matthew Paris, p. 498.) 
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an E850 of fifteen thouſand families into the wilds 


of Siberia; and his deſcendants reigned at To- 


ceſſors of 
Zingis, 
A. D. 


1227— 
1259. 


The ſuc- 


bolikoy above three centuries, till the Ruſſian 
conqueſt. The ſpirit of enterpriſe which pur- 


ſued the courſe of the Oby and Veniſei muſt have 


led to the diſcovery of the icy ſea. After bruſh- 


ing away the-monſtrous fables, of men with dogs 


heads and cloven feet, we ſhall find, that, fifteen 
years after the death of Zingis, the Moguls were 


informed of the name and manners of the Sa- 


moyedes in the neighbourhood of the polar circle, 
who dwelt in ſubterraneous huts, and derived 
their furs and their food from the ſole occupation 
of hunting. 

While China, Syria, and Poland, were in- 
vaded at the fame, time by the Moguls and Tar- 


tars, the authors of the mighty miſchief were 


content with the knowledge and declaration, that 
their word was the ſword of death. Like the 
firſt caliphs, the firſt ſucceſſors of Zingis ſeldom 


appeared in perſon at the head of their victorious 
armies. On the banks of the Onon and Selinga, 
the royal or golden hord exhibited the contraſt of 
ſimplicity and greatneſs ; of the roaſted ſheep and 


mare's milk which compoſed their banquets ; 
and of a diſtribution in one day of five hundred 
waggons of gold and ſilver. The ambaſſadors 
and princes of Europe and Aſia were compelled 
to undertake this diſtant and laborious. pilgrim- 


3 0õ See Carpin's relation in Haekluyt, vol. i. p. 30. The pedi- 
gree of the khans of Siberia is given by Abulghazi (part viii. 


p. 485—495.), Have the Ruſſians found no Tartar chronicles at 


| Toholſkoi : 


age; 
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age; and the life and reign of the great dukes of CHAP. 


Ruſſia, the kings of Georgia and Armenia, the 2 ; 


ſultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Perſia, were 
decided by the frown or ſmile of the great khan. 
The ſons and grandſons of Zingis had been ac- 
cuſtomed to the paſtoral life; but the village of 
Caracorum was gradually ennobled by their 
election and reſidence. A change of manners is 
implied in the removal of Octai and Mangou 
from a tent to an houſe ; and their example was 
imitated by the princes of their family and the 
great officers of the empire. Inſtead of the bound- 
leſs foreſt, the incloſure of a park afforded the 


more indolent pleaſures of the chace ; their new 


habitations were decorated with painting and 
ſculpture ; their ſuperfluous treaſures were caſt 
in fountains, and baſons, and ſtatues of maſly 
ſilver; and the artiſts of China and Paris vigd 


with each other in the ſervice of the great Khan 


Caracorum contained two {treets, the one of Chi- 
neſe mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders ; 
and the places of religious worſhip, one Neſto- 
rian church, two moſchs, and twelve temples of 


various idols, may repreſent in ſome degree the 


31 The Map of d'Anville, and the Chineſe Itineraries (de 
Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 57.), ſeem to mark the polition of 
Holin, or Caracorum, about ſix hundred miles to the north- 
weſt of Pekin. The diſtance between Selinginſky and Pekin is 
near 2000 Ruſſian verlts, between 1300 and 1505 Engliſh miles 


(Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 67.). 

3: Rubruquis found at Caracoram his countryman Guillaume 
Boucher orfevre de Paris, who had executed for the khan a ſilver 
tree, ſupported by four lions, and ejecting four different liquors. 


Abulghazi (part iv. p. 336.) mentions the painters of Kitay or 
China, 
number 
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CHAP. number and diviſion of inhabitants. Yet a French 


LXIV. 


— miſſionary declares, that the town of St. Denys, 


manners 


A. D. 


- 


adopt the pagate his flock. 


near Paris, was more conſiderable than the Tar. 
tar capital; and that the whole palace of Man- 
gou was ſcarcely equal to a tenth part of that 
Benedictine abbey. The conqueſts of Ruſſia and 


Syria might amuſe the vanity of the great khans ; 


but they were ſeated on the borders of China; 


the acquiſition of that empire was the neareſt 


and moſt intereſting object; and they might 
learn from their paſtoral ceconomy,/ that it is for 


the advantage of the ſhepherd to protect and pro- 


the deſolation of five populous and cultivated 
provinces. In a ſpotleſs adminiſtration of thirty 
years, this friend of his country and of mankind 
continually laboured to mitigate, or ſuſpend, the 
havock of war; to ſave the monuments, and to 
rekindle the flame, of ſcience; to reſtrain the 


military commander by the reſtoration of civil 
magiſtrates; and to inſtill the love of peace and 
Juſtice into the minds of the Moguls. He ſtrug- 


gled with the barbariſm of the firſt conquerors ; 
but his falutary leſſons produced a rich harveſt in 
the ſecond generation. 'Tke northern, and by 
degrees the ſouthern, empire, acquieſced in the 
government of Cublai, the lieutenant, and after- 
wards the ſucceſſor, of Mangou ; and the nation 


| was loyal to a prince who had been educated in 


the manners of China. He reſtored the forms 


of her venerable conſtitution; and the victors 


ſubmitted to the laws, the faſhions, and even the 
prejudices, 


I have already celebrated the 
of China, Wiſdom and virtue of a Mandarin, who prevented 
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prejudices, of the vanquiſhed people. This peace- c HA P. 


ful triumph, which has been more than once re- 
peated, may be aſcribed in a great meaſure ta 
the numbers and ſervitude of the Chineſe. The 
Mogul army was diſſolved in a vaſt and populous 
country ; and their emperors adopted with plea- 
ſure a political ſyſtem, . which gives to the prince 
the ſolid ſubſtance of deſpotiſm, and leaves to the 
ſubje& the empty names of philoſophy, freedom, 
and filial obedience. Under the reign of Cublai, 
letters and commerce, peace and juſtice, were re- 
ſtored; the great canal, of five hundred miles, 
was opened from Nankin to the capital ; he fixed 
his reſidence at Pekin ; and diſplayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greateſt monarch of Aſia. 
Yet this learned prince declined from the pure 
and fimple religion of his great anceſtor ; he ſa- 
crificed to the idol Fo; and his blind attachment 
to the lamas of Thibet aa the bonzes of China“ 
provoked the cenſure of the diſciples of Confu- 
cius. His ſucceſſors polluted the palace with a 
crowd of eunuchs, phyſicians, and aſtrologers, 
while thirteen millions of their ſubjects were 
conſumed in the provinces by famine. One hun- 
dred and forty years after the death of Zingis, 
- his degenerate race, the dynaſty of the Yuen, was 


33 The attachment of the khans, and the hatred of the man- 
darins, to the bonzes and lamas (Duhalde, Hiſt, de la Chine, _ 
tom. i. p. 502, 503.) ſeems to repreſent them as the prieſts of 
the ſame god, of the Indian Fo, whoſe worſhip prevails among 
the ſeas of Hindoſtan, Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But 
this myſterious ſubject is ſtill loſt in a cloud, which the reſearches 


of our Afiatic Society may gradually diſpel. 
expelled 
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expelled by a revolt of the native Chineſe; and 


the Mogul emperors were loſt in the oblivion of 
Divifionof the deſert. Before this revolution, they had for- 


the Mo- 
gu] em- 


PD. 


feited their ſupremacy over the dependent branches 
of their houſe, the khans of Kipzak and. Ruſſia, 
the khans of Zagatai or Tranſoxiana, and the 
khans of Iran or Perſia. By their diſtance and 
power, theſe royal lieutenants had ſoon been re- 
leaſed from the duties of obedience ; and, after 


the death of Cublai, they ſcorned to accept a 


ſceptre or a title from his unworthy ſucceſſors. 
According to their reſpective ſituation they main- 
tained the ſimplicity of the paſtoral life, or aſ- 
ſumed the luxury of the cities of Aſia; but the 


- princes and their hords were alike diſpoſed for the 


reception of a foreign worſhip. After ſome heſi- 
tation between the Goſpel and the Koran, they 
conformed to the religion of Mahomet ; and while 
they adopted for their brethren the Arabs and 


- Perſians, they renounced all intercourſe with the 


— 


Eſcape of 


Conſtanti- 
nople and 
the Greek 
empire 
from the 
Moguls, 
. 
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ancient Moguls, the idolaters of China. 

In. this ſhipwreck of nations, ſome ſurpriſe may 
be excited by the eſcape of the Roman empire, 
whoſe relics, at the time of the Mogul invaſion, 
were diſmembered by the Greeks and Latins. 
Leſs potent than Alexander, they were preſſed, 
like the Macedonian, both in Europe and 
Afia, by the ſhepherds of Scythia ; and had 
the Tartars undertaken the ſiege, Conſtanti- 
nople muſt have yielded to the fate of Pekin, 
Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious and 
parts retreat of Batou from the Danube 
was inſulted by the vain triumph of the Franks 
and 
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and Greeks **; and in a ſecond expedition death 


: 
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ſurpriſed him in full march to attack the capital — 


of the Cæſars. His brother Borga carried. the 
Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace ; but he 
was diverted from the Byzantine war by a viſit 


to Novogorod, in the fifty-ſeventh degree of lati- 


tude, where he numbered the inhabitants and 
regulated the tributes of Ruſſia. The Mogul 
khan formed an alliance with the Mamalukes 
againſt his brethren of Perſia: three hundred 
thouſand horſe penetrated through the gates of 
Derbend ; and the Greeks might rejoice in the 
firſt example of domeſtic war. After the reco- 
very of Conſtantinople, Michael- Palzologus **, 
at a diſtance from his court and army, was ſur- 
priſed and ſurrounded in a Thracian caſtle by 
twenty thouſand Tartars. But the object of their 
march was a private intereſt : they came to the 


_ deliverance of Azzadin, the 'Turkiſh ſultan ; and 


were content with his perſon and the treaſure of 
the emperor. Their general Noga, whoſe name 
is perpetuated in the hords of Aſtracan, raiſed a 
formidable rebellion againit Mengo Timour, the 
third of the khans of Kipzak ; obtained in mar- 
riage Maria the natural daughter of Palzologus ; 
and guarded the dominions of his friend and 


34 Some repulſe of the Moguls in Hungary (Matthew Paris, 
p. 545, 546.) might propagate and colour the report of the 
union and victory of the kings of the Franks on the confines of 
Bulgaria. Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 310.), after forty years, 
beyond the Tigris, might be eaſily deceived. | 

35 See Pachymer, I. iii. c. 25. and l. ix. c. 26, 27.: and the 
falſe alarm at Nice, l. iii. c. 27, Nicephorus Gregoras, I. iv. 
c. 6& 
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father. The ſubſequent invaſions of a Scythian 
caſt were thoſe of outlaws and fugitives ; and 
forne thouſands of Alani and Comans, who had 


been driven from their native ſeats, « were re- 
claimed from a vagrant life, and enliſted in the 


fervice of the empire. Such was the influence 


in Europe of the invaſion of the Moguls. The 
firſt terror of their arms ſecured, rather than diſ- 
turbed, the peace of the Roman Aſia. The ſul: 


tan of Iconium ſolicited a perſonal interview with 


John Vataces ; and his artful policy encouraged 
the Turks to 8 their barrier againſt the com- 
mon enemy. That barrier indeed was ſoon 
overthrown; and the ſervitude and ruin of the 
Seljukians expoſed the nakedneſs of the Greeks. 
The formidable Holagou threatened to march to 
Conſtantinople at the head of four hundred thou- 
ſand men ; and the groundleſs panic of the citi- 


zens of Nice will preſent an image of the terror 


which he had inſpired. The accident of a pro- 


ceſſion, and the ſound of a doleful litany, From 


c the fury of the Tartars, good Lord deliver 
tc us,” had ſcattered the haſty report of an aſ- 
fault and maſſacre. In the blind credulity of fear, 
the ſtreets of Nice were crowded with thouſands 
of both ſexes, who knew not from what or to 
whom they fled ; and ſome hours elapſed before 
the firmneſs of the military officers could relieve 
the city from this imaginary foe. But the am- 
bition of Holagou and his ſucceſſors was fortu- 
nately diverted * the e of Bagdad, and a 


30 G. Acropolita, p. 5 37. Nic, e 1:4; C. 6. 1, it 
c. 5. 
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long viciflitude of Syrian wars : their hoſtility 
to the Moſſems inclined them to unite with the 


Greeks and Franks; and their generoſity, or 


contempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolia 
as the reward of an Armenian vaſſal. The frag- 
ments of the Seljukian monarchy were diſputed 
by the emirs who had occupied the cities or 
the mountains; but they all confeſſed the ſupre- 
macy of the khans of Perſia ; and he often inter- 
poſed his authority, and ſometimes his arms, to 
check their depredations, and to preſerve the 
peace and balance of his Turkiſh frontier. The 
death of Cazan **, one of the greateſt and moſt 
accompliſhed princes of the houſe of Zingis, re- 
moved this falutary control ; and the decline of 
the Moguls gave a free ſcope to the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE “. 

After the retreat of Zingis, the ſultan Gela- 
leddin of Carizme had returned from India to 
the poſſeſſion and defence of his Perſian king- 
doms. In the ſpace of eleven years, that hero 


37 Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, declares, that 
the Moguls, fince the fabulous defeat of Batou, had not attacked 
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Decline of 
the Mo- 
gul khans 
of Perſia, 
A. D. 
1304, 
May 31. 


Or'gin of 
the Otto- 
mans, 

A. D. 
1240, &c-. 


* 


either the Franks or Greeks; and of this he is a competent 


witneſs. Hayton, likewiſe, the Armeniac prince, celebrates 
their friendſhip for himſelf and his nation. 

38 Pachymer gives a ſplendid character of Cazan Khan, the 
rival of Cyrus and Alexander (1. xii. c r.) In the concluſion of 
his hiſtory (1. xiii. c. 36.), he hopes much from the arrival of 
36,000 Tochars or Tartars, who were ordered by the ſucceſſor 
of Cazan to reſtrain the Turks of Bithynia, A. D. 1308. 

19 The origin of the Ottoman dynaſty is illuſtrated by the cri- 
tical learning of M. M. de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iv, 
p. 329—337.) and d'Anville (Empire Turc, p. 14—22.), two 
inhabitants of Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the 
hiſtory and geography of their own country; 2 
7 fought 
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, 1 55 r. fought i in-perſon fourteen battles; and ſuch was 
— „his activity, that he led his cavalry in ſeventeen 
| days from Teflis to Kerman, a march of a thou- 
ſand miles. Yet he was oppreſſed by the jealouſy 

of the Moſlem princes, and the innumerable armies 

of the Moguls; and after his laſt defeat, Gela- 

leddin periſhed ignobly in the: mountains of Cur- 
diſtan. His death diſſolved a veteran and adven- 
turous army, which included under the name of 
Carizmians or Coraſmins many Turkman hords, 

that had attached themſelves to the ſultan's for- 
tune. The bolder and more powerful © chiefs 

. invaded Syria, and violated the holy ſepulchre of 
Jeruſalem: the more humble engaged in the ſer- 

vice of Aladin, ſultan of Icomum ; and among 

theſe were the obſcure fathers of the Ottoman 

line. They had formerly pitched their tents near 

the ſouthern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of 

+ Mahan and Neſa; and it is ſomewhat-remarkable, 

''/ that the ſame ſpot ſhould have produced the firſt 
authors of the Parthian and Turkiſh empires. At 

the head, or in the rear, of a Carizmian army, 
Soliman Shah was drowned in the paſſage of the 

* - Euphrates: his ſon Orthogrul became the ſoldier 
4 . and ſubject of Aladin, and eſtabliſhed at Surgut, 
on the banks of the Sangar, a camp of four hun- 
dred families or tents, whom he governed fifty- 

Reign of two years both in peace and war. He was the 
A. B. father of Thaman, or Athman, whoſe Turkiſh 
222 name has been melted into the appellation of the 
caliph Othman; and if we deſcribe that paſtoral 

chief as a ſhepherd and a robber, we muſt. ſepa- 

rate from thoſe. characters all idea of ignominy 

5 7 and 
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and baſeneſs. - Othman poſſeſſed, and perhaps C HA P. 


ſurpaſſed, the ordinary virtues of a ſoldier; and 
the circumſtances of time and place were propi- 
tious to his independence and ſucceſs. The Sel- 
jukian dynaſty was no more; and the diſtance 
and decline of the Mogul khans ſoon enfranchiſed 
him from the control of a ſuperior. He was 
| ſituate on the verge of the Greek empire: the 
Koran ſanctified his gazi, or holy war, againſt the 
infidels; and their political errors unlocked the 


paſſes of mount Olympus, and invited him to- 


deſcend into the plains of Bithynia. Till the 
reign of Palzologus, theſe paſſes had been vigi- 
lantly guarded by the militia of the country, who 


were repaid by their own ſafety and an exemption , 
from taxes. The emperor aboliſhed their privi- 


lege and aſſumed their office; but the tribute 
was rigorouſly collected, the cuſtody of the paſſes 
was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers dege- 
nerated into a trembling crowd of peaſants with- 
out ſpirit or diſcipline. It was on the twenty- 
ſeventh of July, in the. year twelve hundred and 
ninety-nine of the Chriſtian æra, that Othman 
firſt invaded the territory of Nicomedia ©; and 
the ſingular accuracy of the date ſeems to diſcloſe 
ſome foreſight of the rapid and deſtructive growth 
of the monſter. The annals of the twenty-ſeven 
years of his reign would exhibit a repetition of 
the ſame inroads ; and his hereditary troops were 


40 See Pachymer, l. x. c. 25, 26. l. xiii. c. 33, 34. 36.; and 
concerning the guard of the mountains, I. i. c. 3—6. : Nicepho- 
rus Gregoras, 1. vii. c. 1. and the i** book of Laonicus Chaloo- 


condyles, the Athenian. 
Vol. XI. F f multiplied 


* 
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CHAP. multiplied i in each campaign by the acceſſion of 
* Le captives and volunteers. Inſtead of retreating to 
the hills, he maintained the moſt uſeful and de- 
fenſible poſts; fortified the towns and caſtles 
which he had firſt pillaged; and renounced the 
paſtoral life for the baths and palaces of his infant 
capitals. But it was not till Othman was op- 
preſſed by age and infirmities, that he received 
the welcome news of the conqueſt of Pruſa, which 
had been furrendered by famine or treachery to 
the arms of his ſon ng The glory of Oth- 
man is chiefly founded on that of his deſcen- 
dants; but the Turks have tranſcribed! or com- 
poſed a royal teſtament of his laſt counſels of 
\ juſtice and moderation *'. 
Reignof From the conqueſt of Pruſa, we may date the 
m— æra of the Ottoman empire. The lives and 
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=_ * W ether the Turks have any writers older 
than Mahomet II. nor can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle tr 


Ns Vp. (Annales Turcici ad Annum 1550), tranflated by John Gaudier, n. 
| and publiſhed by Leunclavius (ad calcem Laonic. Chalcond. p. ſt 
a 311—350.), with copious pandects, or commentaries. The | 
| Hiſtory of the Growth and Decay (A. D. 1300=1683) of the un 
Othman empire, was tramilated {te Engliſh from the Latin MS. r 
vf Demetrius Cantemir, prince of Moldavia (London, 1734, in 
folio). The author is guilty of ſtrange blunders in Oriental Hiſ- ch 
Y tory ; but he was converſant with the language, the annals, and ar 
_ Inſtitutions of the Turks. Cantemir partly draws his materials 2 
from the Synopſis of Saadi Effendi of Lariſſa, dedicated in the 
year 1696 to ſultan Muſtapha, and a valuable abridgment of the an 
x original hiſtorians. In one of the Ramblers, Dr. Johnſon praiſes an 
| Knolles (a General Hiſtory of the Turks to the preſent year. 
London, 1603) as the firft of hiſtorians, unhappy only in the he 
75 choice of his ſubject. et I much doubt whether a partial and ler 
verboſe compilation from Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio ti 
Pages of ſpeeches and battles, can either inftru& or amuſe an en- | 
lightened age, which requires from the hiſtorian ſome tincture of pe 
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poſſeſſions of the Chriſtian ſubjects were redeemed C — . p. 


by a tribute or ranſom of thirty thouſand crowns 


of gold; and the city, by the labours of Orchan, A. D. 


aſſumed the aſpect of a Mahometan capital; Prufa 


Was decorated with a moſch, A college, and an 


hoſpital, of royal foundation; the Seljukian coin 
was changed for the name and impreſſion of the 
new dynaſty: and the moſt ſkilful profeſſors, of 
human and divine knowledge, attracted the Per- 
ſian and Arabian ſtudents from the.ancient ſchools 
of Oriental learning. The office of vizir was 
inſtituted for Aladin, the brother of Orchan; 
and a different habit diſtinguiſhed) the citizens 
from the peaſants, the Moſlems from the infidels. 
All the troops of Othman had conſiſted of looſe 
ſquadrons of Turkman cavalry ; who ferved 
without pay and fought without diſcipline : but 
a regular body of infantry was firſt eſtabliſhed and 
trained by the prudence of his ſon. A great 


number of volunteers was enrolled with a ſmall 


ſtipend, but with the permiſſion of living at home, 
unleſs they were ſummoned to the field: their 
rude manners, and ſeditious temper, diſpoſed Or- 
chan to educate his young captives as his ſoldiers 
and thoſe of the prophet ; but the Turkiſh pea- 


ſants were ſtill allowed to mount on horſeback, . 


and follow his ſtandard, with the appellation 
and the hopes of freebooters. By theſe arts 
he formed an army of twenty-five thouſand Moſ- 
lems: a train of battering engines was framed 
for the uſe of ſieges; and the firſt ſucceſsful ex- 
- periment was made on the cities of Nice and 
Nicomedia. Orchan granted a ſafe conduct to 
all who. were deſirous of departing with their 
F f 2 families 
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* * families and effects; but the widows of the flain 
— were given in marriage to the conquerors; and 
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the facrilegious plunder, the books, the vaſes, 
and the images, were ſold or ranſomed at Con- 
een The emperor Andronicus the younger 


was vanquiſhed and wounded by the fon of Oth- 
man“: W ſubdued the whole province or king- 


dom of Bithynia, as far as the ſhores of the Bo. 
phorus and. Helleſpont ; and the Chriſtians. con- 
feſſed the juſtice: and clemency of a reign, which 


claimed the voluntary attachment of the Turks 


of Aſia. Yet Orchan was content with the mo- 


Diviſion 
of Ana; 
tolia a- 
© mong the 
- Turkiſh 
emirs, 
A. D. 
1300, &c. 


deſt title of emir; and in the liſt of his com- 


peers, the princes of Roum or Anatolia *?, . his 


military forces were ſurpaſſed by the emirs of 
Ghermian and Caramania, each of whom could 
bring into the field an army of forty thouſand 
men. Their dominions were ſituate in the heart 
of the Seljukian kingdom: but the holy warriors, 
though of inferior note, who formed new princi- 


palities on the Greek empire, are more conſpi- 


cuous in the light of hiſtory. The maritime 
country from the Propontis to the Mæander and 
the iſle of Rhodes, ſo long threatened and ſo 


| ofen pillaged, was finally loſt about the thirtieth 


* N though he relates the dattle * heroic fli ght 
of the younger Andronicus (1. ii. c. 6, 7, 8.), diſſembles by his 
filence the loſs of Pruſa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are fairly 
confeſſed by Nicephorus Gregoras (I. viii. 15. ix. 9. 13. xi. 6.). It 
appears that Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia 
in 1339, Which are ſomewhat different from the Turkiſh dates. 
43 The partition of the Turkiſh emirs is extracted from two 
contemporaries, the Greek Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. 2.) and 


the Arabian Marakeſchi (de  Guignes, tom. ii. P. ii. p. 76, 77.) 
| te era r 
eee l year 
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barous lords of Ionia and Lydia Kill trample on 
the monuments of claſſic and Chriſtian antiquity. 


In the loſs of Epheſus, the Chriſtians deplored the 


fall of the firſt angel, the extinction of the firſt 
candleſtick, of the revelations *: the deſolation 


is complete; and the temple of Diana, or the 
church of Mary, will equally elude the ſearch of 


the curious traveller. The circus and three ſtately 
theatres 'of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves 
and foxes; Sardes is reduced to a miſerable vil- 


lage; the God of Mahomet, without à rival or 


a ſon, is invoked in the moſchs of Thyatira and 


Pergamus; and the populouſneſs of Smyrna is 
ſupported by the foreign trade of the Franks and 


Armenians. Philadelphia alone has been faved 


by prophecy, or courage. At a diſtance from the 
ſea, forgotten by the emperors, encompaſſed on 
all ſides by the Turks, her valiant citizens de- 


fended their religion and freedom above four. 


ſcore years; and at length capitulated with the 
Fe of the Ottomans. — the Greek 


| . I. xiii. c. 13. 


45 See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of Pococke and | 
Chandler, and more particularly Smith's Survey of the Seven 


Churches of Aſia, p. 205-276. The more pious antiquaries la- 
bour to reconeile the promiſes and threats of the author of the 


Revelations with the preſent ſtate of the ſeven cities. Perhaps it 
would be more prudent to confine his Nn to the * 


n events of his on times. 15 | 
93 F f 2 colonic 


* 
year of Andronicus the elder ©.” Two Turkiſh CHA: A P. | 
chieftains, 'Sarukhan and Aidin, left their names 

to their conqueſts, and their conqueſts to their 


- poſterity. The captivity or ruin of the ſever Loſs of 
churches of Aſia was conſummated ; and the bar- the Afiatic 


inces, 
WF 9 


1312, &c. 
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CH AP. colonies and "churches of Aſia, Philadelphia is 


LXIV. 


The 


knights of ; 


Rhodes, 
A. D. 
1310, 


en 


ſtill erect; a column in a ſcene of ruins; a pleaſ- 
ing example, that the paths of honour and ſafety 


may ſometimes be the ſame. The ſervitude of 


Rhodes was delayed above two centuries by the 
eſtabliſhment of the knights of St. John of ſeru- 


ſalem “: under the diſcipline of the order, that 
iſland emerged into fame and opulence; the noble 


and warlike monks were renowned by land and 
ſea; and the bulwark of Chriſtendom provoked, 


| and repelled the arms of the Bars: 
cCens. 


The Gizekts, . their inteſtine diviſions, were 
the authors of their final ruin. During the civil 
wars of the elder and younger Andronicus, the 
ſon of Othman atchieved, almoſt without refiſt- 
ance, the conqueſt of Bithynia ; and the fame 


_ diſorders encouraged the Turkiſh emirs of Lydia 


and Ionia to build a fleet, and to pillage the ad- 


jacent iſlands and the ſea-coaſt of Europe. In 


the defence of his life and honour, Cantacuzene 


was tempted to prevent, or 4mitate, his adverſa- 
ries; by calling to his aid the public enemies of 


his religion and country. Amir, the ſon of Ai- 
din, concealed under a Turkiſn garb the huma- 


nity and politeneſs of a Greek; he was united 


with the great domeſtic by mutual eſteem and 
reciprocal ſervices; and their friendſhip is com- 
pared, in the vain rhetoric of the times, to the 


3777 de Malthe, 
par Abbe de Vertot. That pleaſing writer betrays his igno- 


rance, in ſuppoſing that Othman, a freebooter of the nes bio 


. could denne Rhodes by ſea 802 land. 


— — 5 14 a 
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perfect union of Oreſtes and Pylades . On the C WAP. 


report of the danger of his friend, who was per- w * 


ſecuted by an ungrateful court, the prince of 


Ionia aſſembled at Smyrna a fleet of three hun- 


dred veſſels, with an army of twenty- nine thouſand 
men; failed in the depth of winter, and caſt an- 


chor at the mouth of the Hebrus. From thence, 


with a choſen band of two thoufand Turks, he 
marched along the banks of the river, and reſcued 


the empreſs, who was beſieged in Demotica by 


the wild Bulgarians. At that diſaſtrous moment, 


the life or death of his beloved Cantacuzene was 


concealed by his flight into Servia : but the grate- 
ful Irene, impatient to behold her deliverer, 
invited him to enter the city, and accompanied 
her meſſage with a preſent of rich apparel, and an 


hundred horſes. By a peculiar ſtrain of delicacy, 


the gentle Barbarian refuſed, in the abſence of an 


unfortunate friend, to viſit his wife, or to taſte 
the luxuries of the palace; ſuſtained in his tent 


the rigour of the winter; and rejected the hoſpi- 


table gift, that he might ſhare the hardſhips of 


two thouſand companions, all as deſerving as 
himſelf of that honour and diſtinction. Neceſſity 
and revenge might juſtify his predatory excur- 
ſions by ſea and land: he left nine thouſand five 


hundred men for the guard of his fleet; and 


47 Nicephorus Gregoras nas expatiated with pleaſure on this 


amiable character (I. xii. 7. xiii. 4. 10. xiv. 1. 9. xvi. 6.). Canta- 


cuzene ſpeaks with honour and eſteem of his ally (1. iii. c. 56, 57. 
63, 64. 66, 67, 68. 86. 89. 95, 96.) ; but he ſeems ignorant of his 
own ſentimental paſſion for the Turk, and indirectly denies = 
poſſibility of ſuch unnatural friendſhip (I. iv. e. 40.). | 


Ff4 per- 
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— 1 d in the fruitleſs ſearch of Cantacuzene, 
—— ell his embarkation was haſtened by a fictitious 
letter, the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, the clamours of 
mis independent troops, and the weight of his 
ſpoil and captives. In the proſecution of the civil 

war, the prince of Tonia twice returned to Eu- 

rope; joined his arms with thoſe of the emperor ; 
Theſſalonica, and threatened Conſtanti- 

| hople: Calumny might affix ſome: reproach on 
his imperfect aid, his haſty departure, and a bribe 
, of ten thouſand-:crowns, which he accepted from 
the Byzantine court; but his friend was ſatisfied ; 
and the conduct of Amir is excuſed by the more 
facred duty of defending againſt the Latins his 
Hereditary dominions. The maritime power of 
the/Furks had united the pope, the king of Cy- 
prus, the republic of Venice, and the order of 

St. John, in a laudable cruſade; their gallies in- 

vaded the coaſt of Ionia; and Amir was flain 
with an arrow, in the attempt to wreſt from the 
Rhodian knights the citadel of Smyrna“. Be- 
fore his death, he generouſſy recommended an- 

other ally of his own nation; not more ſincere or 
zealous than himſelf, but more able to afford a 
prompt and powerful ſuccour, by his fituation 
along the Propontis and in the front of Conſtan- 
Marriage tinople. By the proſpect of a more advantageous 
chan with treaty, the Turkiſh prince of Bithynia was de- 
a Greek tached from his engagements with Anne of Sa- 


en 
„ 


* 
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Ader the conquet of Smyrna hos Lithns, the defence of 
3 this fortreſs was impoſed by Pope r XI. on the 9 of 
Rhodes (ſee Vertot, * n 
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voy; and the pride of Orchan dictated the moſt c H A r. 


ſolemn proteſtations, that if he could obtain the 
daughter of Cantacuzene, he would invariably 
fulfil the duties of a ſubject and a ſon. Parental 
tenderneſs was ſilenced by the voice of ambition; 
the Greek clergy connived at the marriage of a 
Chriſtian princeſs with a ſectary of Mahomet; 


and the father of Theodora deſcribes, with ſhame- 


ful ſatisfaction, the diſhonour of the purple . A 
body of Turkiſh cavalry attended the ambaſſadors, 
who diſembarked from thirty veſſels before his 
camp of Selybria. A ſtately pavillion was erected, 
in which the empreſs Irene paſſed the night with 
her daughters. In the morning, Theodora af 
cended a throne, which was ſurrounded with 
curtains of ſilk and gold; the troops were 
under arms; but the emperor alone was on 
horſeback. At a ſignal the curtains were ſuddenly 
withdrawn, to diſcloſe the bride, or the victim, 
encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hymenæal 
torches: the ſound of flutes and trumpets pro- 
claimed the joyful event; and her pretended 
- happineſs was the theme of the nuptial ſong, 
which was chaunted by ſuch poets. as the age 
could produce. Without the rites of the church, 
Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord : 
but it had been ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould pre- 
ſerve her religion in the haram of Burſa; and 
V see Cantacuzenus, I. Hi. c. 95. Nicephorus Gregoras, who, 

for the light of mount Thabor, brands the emperor with the 
names of tyrant and Herod, excuſes, rather than blames, this 
Turkiſh marriage, and alleges the paſſion and power of Orchan, 
EY yuTaro;, xa: Ty Turaputs vue xa7* aur i Tgprixus f Turkiſh } ure 
pu! Zatpamra (I. xv. 5.). He afterwards celebrates his kingdom and 
armies, See his reign in Cantemir, p. 24—30. * 
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* AP. her father celebrates her charity and devotion in 


V. 


this ambiguous ſituation. After his peaceful 


err 
the Greek emperor viſited his Turkiſh ally, who 


with four ſons, by various wives, expected him 


at 'Scutari, on the Aſiatic ſhore. The two princes 


partook, with ſeeming cordiality, of the pleaſures 
of the banquet and the chace; and Theodora 
was permitted to repaſs the Boſphorus, and to 


enjoy ſome days in the ſociety of her mother. 
But the friendſhip of Orchan was ſubſervient to 
his religion and intereſt; and in the Genoeſe war 


he joined without a bluſh the enemies of Canta- 
In the treaty with the empreſs Anne, the Ot- 


toman prince had inſerted a ſingular condition, 


that it ſhould be lawful for him to fell his pri- 
ſoners at Conſtantinople, or tranſport them into 


Aſia. A naked crowd of Chriſtians of both 
ſexes and every age, of prieſts and monks, of ma- 
trons and virgins, was expoſed in the public 


market; the whip was frequently uſed to quicken 
the charity of redemption; and the indigent 


Greeks deplored the fate of their brethren, who 


were led away to the worſt evils of temporal and 
ſpiritual bondage. Cantacuzene was reduced 
to ſubſcribe the ſame terms; and their execution 
muſt have been ſtill more pernicious to the em- 


Pie: 2 body of ten thouſand Turks had been 


detached to the aſſiſtance of the empreſs Anne; 


55 The moſt lively and concife picture of this captivity, may be 


found in the hiſtory of Ducas (c. 8.), who fairly deſcribes what 
Cantacuzene confeſſes with a guilty blum ! | 


but 
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but the entire n of Orchan were exerted in CHAP, 


the ſervice, of his father. Yet theſe calamities 
were of a tranſient nature; as ſoon as the ſtorm 
had paſſed away, the i might return to 


their habitations; and at the concluſion of he 


civil and foreign wars, Europe was completely 
evacuated by the Moſlems of Aſia. It was in his 
laſt quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene in- 
flicted the deep and deadly wound, which could 


never be healed by his ſucceſſors, and which is 
poorly expiated by his theological dialogues againſt 


the prophet Mahomet. Ignorant of their own 


hiſtory, the modern Turks | confound their firſt 


and their final paſſage of the Helleſpont **,: and 
deſcribe the ſon of Orchan as a noQturnal robber, 
who, with eighty companions, explores by ſtrata - 
gem an hoſtile and unknown ſhore. Soliman, at 
the head of ten thouſand horſe, was tranſported 
in the veſſels, and entertained as the friend, of 


the Greek emperor. In the civil wars of Ro- 


mania, he performed ſome ſervice, and perpe- 
trated more miſchief; but the Cherſoneſus was 
inſenſibly filled with a Turkiſ colony; and the 
Byzantine court ſolicited in vain the reſtitution of 
the fortreſſes of Thrace. After ſome artful de- 
lays between the Ottoman prince and his ſon, 
their ranſom was valued at ſixty thouſand crowns, 
and the n eee had been made, when an 


$1 In this paſſage, and the firſt conqueſts/in Europe, Cantemir 
(p. 27, &c.) gives a miſerable idea of his Turkiſh guides: nor 
am I much better ſatisfied with Chalcondyles (I. i. p. 12, &c.). 
They forget to conſult the moſt authentic record, the iv*® book 
of Cantacuzene. I'likewife regret the laſt books, which are Rtill 

manuſcript, of Nicephorus Gregoras. 
0 N earth - 
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gintiiquake: ſhook the walls and cities of the pro- 


vinces; the diſmantled places were occupied by 


the Turks; and Gallipoli, the key of the Helleſ- 


pont, was rebuilt and repeopled by the policy of 
Soliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene dil. 


ſolved the feeble bands of domeſtic allianee; and 


his laſt advice admoniſhed his countrymen to 
decline a raſſi conteſt, and to compare their own 
weakneſs with the numbers and valour, the dif. 


- cipline and enthuſiaſm, of the Moſſems. His pru- 


The reigg 


and Eu- 


ropean 
conqueſts 
of u- 


dent counſels were deſpiſed by the headſtrong 


vanity of youth, and ſoon juſtified by the victo- 


ties of the Ottomans. But as he practiſed in 
the field the exerciſe of the jerid, Soliman was 
killed by a fall from his horſe; and the aged 
Orchan wept and WI on the tomb of * 
valiant fon, 


But the Greeks had not time to de in Fl 


death of their enemies; and the Turkiſh ſcyme- 
tar was wielded with the ſame ſpirit by Amurath 
the firſt; the ſon of Orchan and the brother of 


dy de Pele end- fainting light ef e 


Byzantine annals ; we can diſcern, that he ſub- 


dued without reſiſtance the whole province of 


Romania or Thrace, from the Helleſpont to 


mount Hæmus, and the verge of the capital; and 


that Adrianople was choſen for the royal feat of 


His government and religion in Europe. Con- 
fantinople, whoſe decline is" almoſt coeval with 


9 Ky 
52 After the 8 of 8 — . hate there 


follows a dark interval of an hundred years, George Phranza, 


Michael Ducas, and Laonicus Chalcondyles, all three wrote 
ſer the taking of Conſtantinople. 
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her foundation, had often, in the lapſe of a thou- N. 
ſand years, been aſſaulted by the Barbarians of * 
the Eaſt and Weſt ; but never till this fatal hour 
had the Greeks la ſurrounded, both in Aſia 

and Europe, by the arms of the ſame hoſtile 
monarchy. Yet the prudence or generoſity of 
Amurath poſtponed for a while this eaſy; con- 
queſt; and his pride was fatisfied with the fre- 
quent and humble attendance of the emperor 
John Palæologus and his four ſons, who followed 

at his ſummons the court and camp of the Otto- 
man prince. He marched againſt the Sclavonian 
nations between the Danube and the Adriatic, 
the Bulgarians, Servians, Boſnians, and Alba- 
nians; and theſe warlike tribes, who had fo often 
infulted the majeſty of the empire, were repeat. 

edly broken by his deſtructive inraads. Their 
countries did not abound either in gold or filver ; | - 
nor were their ruſtic hamlets and townſhips en- | 
riched by commerce or decorated by the arts of 
luxury. But the natives of the ſoil have been 
diſtinguiſhed in every age by their hardineſs of 
mind and body; and they were converted by a 
prudent inſtitution into the firmeſt and moſt 
faithful ſupporters of the Ottoman greatneſs **, 

The vizir of Amurath reminded his ſovereign 
that, according to the Mahometan law, he was 
entitled to a fifth part of the ſpoil and captives; 
and that the duty might eaſily be levied, if vigi- 

lant officers were ſtationed at Gallipoli, to watch 


5; See Cantemir, p. 37—47, with his own large and curious 
annotations. 
the 
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and moſt beautiful of the Chriſtian youth. The 
advice was followed; the edict was proclaimed ; 


many thouſands of the e eee ut Went 


educated in religion and arms; and the new 


. militia was conſecrated and named by a celebrated 


derviſh. Standing in the front of their ranks, 
he ſtretched the ſleeve of his gown over the head 
of the foremoſt ſoldier, and his bleſſing was de- 
kvered in theſe: words: „Let them be called 
< janizaries ( Tengi cheri, or new ſoldiers); may 


A victorious ! their ſword keen! may their ſpear 
always hang over the heads of their enemies 
, and whereſoever they go, may they return with 
a uubite face Such was the origin of theſe 


haughty troops, the terror of the nations, and 


ſometimes of the ſultans themſelves. Their va- 


llour has declined, their diſcipline is relaxed, and 
© -* * their- tumultuary- array is incapable of contend- 


ing with the order and weapons of modern tac- 


tics ; but at the time of their inſtitution, they 


poſſeſſed a decifive ſuperiority in war; fince a 


regular body of infantry, in conſtant exerciſe and 
pay, was not maintained by any of the princes of 


Chriſtendom. The Janizaries - fought with the 


zeal of proſelytes againſt their idolatrous country- 


men; and in the battle of Coſſova, the league 


and independence of the Sclavonian tribes was 


finally cruſhed. As the conqueror walked over 


5 White and black face are common and proverbial ds 
of praiſe and reproach in the Turkiſh language. Hic niger eſt, 
huac tu Romane caveto, was likewiſe a Latin ſentence. 


the 


the paſſage, and to ſelect for his uſe the ſtouteſt 
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to the flattering reply of his vizir, that age and 
wiſdom would have taught them not to oppoſe 
his irrefiſtible arms. But the ſword of his Jani- 
zaries could not defend him from the dagger of 
deſpair ; a Servian ſoldier ſtarted from the crowd 
of dead bodies, and Amurath was pierced in the 
belly with a mortal wound. The grandſon of 
Othman was mild in his temper, modeſt in his 
apparel, and a lover of learning and virtue; but 
the Moſlems were ſcandaliſed at his abſence from 
public worſhip; and he was corrected by the 
firmneſs of the mufti, who dared to reje& his 
teſtimony in a civil cauſe: a mixture of ſervi- 
| tude and freedom not unfrequent in . ** 
tory 38. 

The character of Bajazet, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of Amurath, is ſtrongly expreſſed in his ſurname 
of I!derim, or the lightning; and he might glory 
in an epithet, which was drawn from the fiery 
energy of his ſoul and the rapidity of his deſtrue- 
tive march. In the fourteen years of his reign “, 

he 


3s See the life and death of Morad, or Amurath I. in Cante- 
mir (p. 33—45-), the i*t book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales 
Tarcici of Leunclavius. According to another ftory, the ſultan 
was ſtabbed by a Croat in his tent: and this accident was - 
leged to Buſbequius (Epiſt. i. p. 98.) as an excuſe for the un- 
worthy precaution of pinioning, as it were, between two attend- 


ants, an ambaſſador's ny, when he is introduced to the royal 


prefence. 
$6 The reign of Bajazet L or Ilderim Bayazid, is contained in 


Cantemir (p. 46.), the iid book of Chalcondyles, and the An- 
nales Turcici. The ſurname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an 
534 | example, 
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The reigm 
of Bajaret 
L Ilderim, 


A. D. 


1389— 
1403. 
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e inceſſantly moved, at the head of his armies, 
rom Bourſa to Adrianople, from the Danube to 


me Euphrates ; and, though he ſtrenuouſly la- 


boured for the propagation of the law, 4 in- 
vaded, with impartial ambition, the Chriſtian 
and Mahometan princes of Europe and Aſia. 
From Angora to Amaſia and Erzeroum, the 
northern regions of Anatolia were reduced to his 
obedience: he ſtripped of their hereditary. poſ. 
ſeſſions, his brother emirs of Ghermian and Ca- 
ramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan; ; and after the 
conqueſt of Iconium, the ancient kingdom of 
the Seljukians again revived in the Ottoman dy- 
g naſty. Nor were the conqueſts of Bajazet leſs 
rapid or importantin Europe. No ſooner had he 
impoſed a regular form of ſervitude on the Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians, than he paſſed the Danube 
to ſeek new enemies. and new ſubjects in the heart 
of Moldavia *”. Whateyer yet adhered to the 
Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſ- 
faly, acknowledged a Turkiſh maſter : an obſe- 
quious biſhop led him through the gates of Ther- 
mopylz into Greece; and we may obſerve, as A 
fingular fact, that the widow of a Spaniſh chief, 
who poſſeſſed the ancient ſeat of the oracle of 
Delphi; deſerved his favour by the ſacrifice of a 
denen ner. The Turkiſh communication 


3 that the conquerors and ct of enviy u age have felt 
the truth of a ſyſtem which derives the ſublime from the prin- | 
ciple of terror. | 

57 Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of the great Stephen i 
over the Turks (p. 47.), had compoſed the ancient and modern 
ſtate of his principality of Moldavia, which has been long pro- 
miſed, and is ſtill unpubliſhed. 
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between Europe and Aſia had been dangerous 
and doubtful, till he ſtationed at Gallipoli a fleet 


of gallies, to command the Helleſpont and inter- 


cept the Latin ſuecours of Conſtantinople. While 
the monarch indulged his paſſions in a boundlefs 
range of injuſtice and cruelty, he impoſed on his 
ſoldiers the moſt rigid laws of modeſty and abſti- 
nence; and the harveſt was peaceably reaped and 
ſold within the precincts of his camp. Provoked 
by the looſe and corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice, 
he collected in a houſe the judges and lawyers of 
his dominions, who expected that in a few mo- 
ments the fire would be kindled to reduce them 
to aſhes. His miniſters trembled in ſilence: but 


an Ethiopian buffoon preſumed to infinuate the 


true cauſe of the evil; and future venality was 
left without excuſe, by annexing an adequate ſa- 
lary to the office of cadhi **. The humble title 


of emir was no longer ſuitable to the Ottoman 


greatneſs ; and Bajazet condeſcended to accept a 


patent of ſultan from the caliphs who ſerved in 
Egypt under the yoke of the Mamalukes *: a 


laſt and frivolous homage that was vichted by 
force to opinion ; by the Turkiſh conquerors to 
the houſe of Abbas and the ſucceſſors of the Ara- 
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8 Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of 


the cadhis has long been an object of ſcandal and ſatire; and if 
we diſtruſt the obſervations of our travellers, we may conſult the 


feeling of the Turks themſelves (d' Herbelot, Bibliot. Oriemale,- 


p. 216, 217. 229, 230.). 


59 The fact, which is atteſted by the Arabic hiſtory of Ben 


Schounah, a contemporary Syrian (de Guignes, Hift. des Huns, 
tom. iv. p. 336.), r the teſtimony of Saad Effendi and 
Cantemir (p. 14, 15. ), of the election of Othman to the dignity 
of ſultan. 
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bian praphet. The ambition of the ſultan was 


—— inflamed by;the abligatian of deſerving this au- 
| ; ng he turned his arms againſt the 


= 
gawasTt, , 
8 


Battle of 
Nicopolis, 
A. D. 
2 


ference to ſome homely chronicle of the time and country. 


gte of Hungary, the perpetual theatre of 
the Turkiſh victories and defeats. Sigiſmang, the 
1 fs was: the ſop and brother of the 
emperars.of,the Weſt : his cauſe was that of Eu- 
I9pE and.the church: and, on the report of his 
Anger, the braveſt knights of France and Ger. 
many. were eager to march under his ſtandard and 
that, of the croſs. In the battle of Nieopalis, Ba- 

defeated a confederate army of an hundred 
thouſand Chriſtians, who. had proudly. boakted, 


that if the ſky ſhould fall they could uphold it on 


their lances. The far greater part were flain or 


driven into the Danube; and Sigiſmond, eſcaping 
to Conſtantinople by the river and the Black 
Sea, returned after a long circuit to his exhauſted 


kingdom“. In the pride of victory Bajazet 
[threatened that he would beſiege Buda; that he 
would ſubdue the adjacent countries of Ger- 
"many and Italy; and that he would feed his 
"horſe with a buſhel of oats on the altar of St. 


Peter at Rome. His progreſs was checked, not 


by the miraculous interpoſition of the apoſtle, 
not by a cruſade of the Chriſtian powers, but 
by a long and painful fit of the gout. The 
diſorders of the moral, are ſometimes. correct- 
ed by thoſe of the phyſical, world; and an 
 acrimonious humour falling on a ſingle fibre of 


see the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum (Dec. iii. I. ii. p. 379- ) 
of Bonſinius, an Italian, who, in the xvtb century, was in- 
vited into Hungary to compoſe an eloquent hiſtory of that king- 

dom. Yet, if it be extant and acceſſible, I ſhould give the pre- 
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one man, may prevent \ or ſuſpend the miſery of 


nations. 


Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war; 
but the diſaſtrous adventure of the French has 


45x 
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Cruſade 
and cap- 
tivity of 


procured” us ſome memorials which illuſtrate the the French 


victory and character of Bajazet *.” The duke 
of Burgundy, ſovereign of Flanders, and uncle 
of Charles the ſixth, yielded to the ardour of His 
ſon, John count of Nevers; and the fearleſs 
youth was accompanied by Wr princes, his cou- 
fins, and thoſe of the French monarch. Their 
inexperience was guided by the fire de Coucy, 
one of the beſt and oldeſt captains of Chriſten- 
dom“; but the conſtable, adriiral, and marſhal, 
of France ® commanded an army which did not 
exceed the number of a thouſand knights and 
ſquires. Theſe ſplendid names were the ſource 


61 I ſhould not complain of the labour of this work, if my ma- 
terials were always derived from ſuch books as the chronicle of 
honeſt Froiſſard (vol. iv. c. 67. 69. 72. 74. 79—83. 85. 87. 89.) 
who read little, enquired much, and believed all. The original 
Memoirs of the marechal de Boucicault (Partie i. c. 22—28.) add 
ſome facts, but they are dry and deficient, if compared with the 
pleafant garrulity of Froiſſard. 

62 An accurate memoir on the life of Enquerrand VII. fire de 
Coucy, has been given by the baron de Zurlauben (Hiſt. de PAca- 
demie des Infcriptions, tom. xxv.). His rank and poſſeſſions 
were equally conſiderable in France and England; and, in 1375, 
he led an army of adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a 
large patrimony which he claimed in right of his grandmother, 
the daughter of the emperor Albert I. of Auſtria (Sinner, Voy- 
age dans la Suiffe Occidentale, tom. i. p. 118—124.). 

63 That military office, ſo reſpectable at preſent, was ſtill more 


conſpicuous when it was divided between two perſons (Daniel, 


Hiſt, de la Milice Francoiſe, tom. ii. p. 5.). One of theſe, the 
marſhal of the cruſade, was the famous Boucicault, who after- 
wards defended” Conſtantinople, governed Genoa, invaded the 
coalt of Als, 'and died in the field of Azincour, 
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v. of preſumption and the bane of diſcipline. 80 


many might aſpire to command, that none were 
b illing to obey ; ; their national ſpirit deſpiſed both 
their enemies and their allies; and in the perſua- 
ſion” that Bajazet would fly, or muft fall, they 
began to compute how ſoon they ſhould viſit 
Conſtantinople and deliver the holy ſepulchre. 
When their ſcouts announced the approach of 
the” Turks, the gay and thoughtleſs youths were 
at table, already heated with wine ; they inſtantly 
claſped their armour, mounted their horſes, rode 
full ſpeed to the vanguard, and reſented as an 
afiront the. advice of Sigiſmond, which would 
have deprived them of the right and honour of 
the foremoſt attack. The battle of Nicopolis 
would not have been loſt, if the French would 
have obeyed: the prudence of the Hungarians : 
but it might have been gloriouſly won, had the 
Hungarians ' imitated the valour of the French. 
They diſperſed the firſt line, conſiſting . of the 
troops of Aſia; forced a rampart of ſtakes, which 
had been planted againſt the cavalry ; broke, after 
a bloody conflidt, the Janizaries themſelves ; and 
were at length overwhelmed by the numerous 
ſquadrons that iſſued from the woods, and charged 
on all ſides this handful of intrepid warriors. In 
the ſpeed and fecrecy of his march, in the order 
and evolutions of the battle, his enemies felt and 
admired the military talents of Bajazet. They 
accuſe his cruelty in the uſe of victory. After 
reſerving. the count of Nevers, and four-and- 
twenty lords, vhoſe birth and riches were atteſted 
by _w Latin interpreters, the remainder of the 

= French 
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of the day, were led before his throne 63.7 as 
they refuſed to abjure their faith, were ſucceſſively - 
beheaded in his preſence. The ſultan was ex- 
aſperated by the loſs of his braveſt Janizaries ; 
and if it be true, that, on the eve of the engage- 
ment, ng French had maſſacred their Turkiſh 
priſoners , they might impute to themſelves the 
conſequences of a juſt retaliation, A knight, 
whoſe lite had been ſpared, was permitted to re- 
turn to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable 
tale, and ſolicit the ranſom of the noble captives. 
In the mean while, the count of Nevers, with the 
princes and barons of France, were dragged along 
in the marches of the Turkiſh camp, expoſed as 
a a grateful trophy to the Moſlems of Europe and 
Aſia, and ſtrictly confined at Bourſa, as often as 
Bajazet reſided in his capital. The ſultan was 
preſſed each day to expiate with their blood the 
blood of his martyrs ; but he had pronounced, 
that they ſhould live, and either for mercy or 
deſtruction his word was irrevocable. He was 
aſſured of their value and importance by the 
return of the meſſenger, and the gifts and inter- 
ceſſions of the kings of France and of Cyprus. 
Luſignan preſented him with a gold falt-cellar of 
curious workmanſhip,” and of the price of ten 
thouſand ducats ; and Charles the ſixth diſpatched 
by the way of Hungary a caſt of Norwegian 


hawks, and fix bert dend of ſcarlet cloth, of 


64 For this odious fact, the Abbe de Vertot quotes the HiP. 
Anonyme de St. Denys, I. xvi. c. 10, 11, (Ordre de Malthe, tom. 


ü. p. 310.) = | 
; G g 3 fine 
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C-H Ap. fine linen of Rheims, and of Arras tapeſtry, re- 


LXIV. 
=== 


preſenting the battles of the great Alexander. 


Aſter much delay, the effect of diſtance rather 


than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ranſom of 


two hundred thouſand ducats for the count of 


| Nevers and. the ſurviving princes and barons: the 


marſhal Boucicault, a famous warrior, was of the 
number of the fortunate ; but the admirabof France 


| had been lain in the battle; and the conſtable, with 


the ſire de Coucy,died in the priſon of Bourſa. This 
heavy demand, which was doubled by incidental 


_ — fell chiefly on the duke of Burgundy, or 
55 rather on his Flemiſh ſubje&s, who were bound 


by the feudal laws. to, contribute for the knight- 


HE hood, and. captivity of the eldeſt ſon of their lord. 


For the faithful diſcharge, of the debt, ſome mer- 

chants of Genoa, gave ſecurity to the amount of 
five times the ſum; a leſſon to thoſe warlike times, 
that commerce Why credit are the links of the 


ſociety, of nations, It had been ſtipulated in the 
_ treaty, that the French. captives. ſhould ſwear 
never to bear arms againſt the perſon; of their con- 


queror ; hut the ungenerous reſtraint was aboliſhed 


by Bajazet himſelf, < I deſpiſe,” ſaid he to the 


heir of Burgundy, thy oaths and thy arms, 
Thou art young, and mayeſt be ambitious of 

« effacing the diſgrace or misfortune of thy, firſt 
4%; 5 62 oy Aſſemble thy powers, proclaim thy 
<« deſign, and be aſſured that Bajazet will rejoice 
to meet thee a ſecond time in a field of battle.” 
Before their departure, they were indulged in. che 
freedom and hoſpitality of the court of Bourſa. 


The French princes admired the magnificence of 
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the Ottoman, whoſe hunting and hawking equipage C vv, P. 
was compoſed of ſeven thouſand huntſmen and ſeven 
thouſand. falconers ©, In their preſence, and at 
his command, the belly of one of his chamber- 
lains was cut open, on a complaint againſt him 
for drinking the goat's-milk of a poor woman. 
The ſtrangers were aſtoniſhed by this act of juſtice; 
but it was the juſtice of a ſultan who diſdains to 
balance the weight of evidence or to o meaſure the 


degrees of gait: - 

After his chiſement from an oppreſſive The em- 
euardian, John Palzologus remained thirty-ſix John Pa- 
years, the helpleſs, and as it ſhould ben the le 


A. 
careleſs, ſpectator of the public ruin“ . Love, 1355, 


or rather luſt, was his only vigorous paſſion; and J P. 
in the embraces of the wives and virgins of er 

ihe city, the Turkiſh flave forgot the diſhonour 

of the emperor of the Romans. Andronicus, his 

eldeſt ſon, had formed, at Adrianople, an inti- 

mate and guilty friendſhip with Sauzes, the ſon 

of Amurath; and the two youths confpired 

againſt" the authority and lives of their parents. 

The preſence of Amurath in Europe ſoon diſco- 


65 Sherefeddin Ali (Hiſt. de Timour Bec, 1. v. c. 13.) allows 
Bajazet a round number of 12,000 officers and ſervants of the 
Chace. A part of his ſpoils was afterwards diſplayed in a hunt- 
ing-match of Timour : r. hounds with ſattin houſings; 2. leo» 
pards with collars ſet with jewels; 3. Grecian greyhounds; and, 
4. dogs from Europe, as ſtrong as African lions (idem, 1. vi. | 
c. I5.). Bajazet was particularly fond of flying his hawks at 
cranes (Chaleondyles, I. ii. p. 35.) 

6 For the reigas of John Palzologus 100 his ſon Manuel, from 
1354 to 1402, ſee Ducas, c. g—15. Phranza, 1.1. c. 16—21. 
and the ist and ii4 books of Chalcondyles, whoſe proper BRI is 
7 epiſode. ; 


all 
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„ yered: and diſſipated their raſh counſels; and, 
after depriving Sauzes of his ſight, the Ottoman 


_ threatened his vaffal with the treatment of an 


accomplice and an enemy, unleſs he inflicted 4 


ſimilar puniſhment « on his own ſon; . Palzologus 


trembled and obeyed; and a, cruel. precaution 
involved i in the ſame ſentence the childhood and 
innocence of John the ſon of the criminal. But 
the operation was ſo mildly, or fo 'unſkilfully; 


| | performed, . that the one retained the ſight of an 


Diſcord 
of the 
Greeks. 


e, and the other was afflicted only with the 


. 7 of auinting. Thus excluded from the 


ſucceſſion, the two princes were confined in the 
tower of- Anema ; and the piety of Manuel, the 


| ſecond, ſon of the reigning monarch, was rewarded 


with the gift of the Imperial crown, But at the 

nd of two years, the turbulence of the Latins 
and the levity of the Greeks produced a revolu- 
tion; ; and the two emperors were buried in the 
tower from whence the two priſoners were exalted 
to the throne. Another period of two years 


| afforded Palæologus and Manuel the means of 


eſcape: it was contrived by the magic, or ſub- 
tlety, of a monk, who was alternately named the 


5 angel or the devil: they fled to Scutari; their 
27 adherents armed in their cauſe; and the two By- 


zantine factions diſplayed the ambition and ani- 


ee moſity * with which Cæſar and Pompey had di- 


puted the empire of the world. The Roman world 
was now, contracted to a corner of Thrace, be- 
tween tlie Propontis and the Black Sea, about 
fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth ; a ſpace 
of ground 1 not more extenſive than the leſſer prin- 
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cipalities of Germany or Italy, if the remains of C-H AP. 


Conſtantinople had not ſtill repreſented the wealth ' 
and populouſneſs of a kingdom. To reſtore the 
public peace, it was found neceſſary to divide this 
fragment of the empire; and while Palæologus 
and Manuel were left in poſſeſſion of the capital, 
almoſt all that lay without the walls was ceded to 
the blind princes, who fixed their reſidence at 
Rhodoſto and Selybria. In the tranquil ſſumber 
of royalty, the paſſions of John Palæologus ſur- 
viyed his reaſon and his ſtrength; he deprived 
his favourite and heir - of a blooming princeſs of 
Trebizond ; and while the feeble emperor labour- 
ed to conſummate his nuptials, Manuel, with an 
hundred of the nobleſt Greeks, - was ſent on a 
peremptory ſummons to the Ottoman porte. They 
ſerved with honour in the wars of Bajazet ; but a 
plan of fortifying Conſtantinople excited his 
jealouſy : he threatened their lives; the new 
works were. inſtantly demoliſhed ; and we ſhall 
beſtow a praiſe, perhaps above the merit of Pa- 


LXTV. 
— 


Izologus, if we impute this laſt humiliation as 


the cauſe of his death. 
The earlieſt intelligence of that event was com- 


municated to Manuel, who eſcaped with ſpeed and 
ſecrecy from the palace of Bourſa to the Byzan- 
tine throne. Bajazet affected a proud indifference 


at the loſs of this valuable pledge ; and while he 


purſued his conqueſts in Europe and Aſia, he left 
the emperor to ſtruggle with his blind couſin John 
of Selybria, who, in eight years of civil war, 
aeried bis right of primogeniture. At length 


the ambition of the victorious ſultan pointed to 
the 
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the conqueſt of Conſtantinople 3 bur He” liſtened 


to the advice of his vizir, who repreſented, that 


ſuch an "enterpriſe | might unite the powers of 


1 in a ſecond 6 7 more formidable 


ne, 


& And Alpe countries No Ville” excepting 0 
« the city of Conſtantinople; for beyond the 
ce walls thou haſt nothing left. Reſign that city ; 7 


« tema thy reward; or tremble, for thy flelf 


4 4 


<« 2 raſh refuſal.” But his anbebhdert were in- 
ſtrocted to ſoften their tone, and to propoſe a 
treaty, which was ſubſeribed with ſubmiſſion and 
gratitude. A truce of ten years was purchaſed 
by an annual tribute of thirty thouſand crowns of 
gold : the Greeks deplored the public toleration 
of the law of Mahomet, and Bajazet enjoyed the 
glory of eſtabliſhing a Turkiſh cadhi, and found- 
ing a royal moſch in the metropolis of the Eaſtern 
church. Yet this truce was ſoon violated by 
the reſtleſs ſultan: in the cauſe of the prince of 
Selybria, the lawful emperor, an'army of Otto- 
mans again threatened Conſtantinople ; and the 
diſtreſs of Manuel implored the protection of the 


1 king of France. His plaintive embaſſy obtained 


much pity and ſome relief; and the condu of 
the ſuccour was entruſted to the marſhal Bouci- 


» 'Cantemir, p. 305 3. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (e. 1 13. 
x5.) acknowledges the Turkiſnh cadhi at 3 Yet even 
Ducas difſembles the moſch. 


cault, 
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cault **, whoſe religious chivalry was inflamed. by c N HAP 3 


the deſire of reyrenging his captivity on the infi- 
dels. He. failed with four ſhips of war, from 
Aigueſmortes to the Helleſpont; forced the pal 
ſage, which was guarded by ſeyenteen Turkiſh 
gallies ; landed at Conſlantinople a ſupply of fix 
hundred men at arms and ſixteen hundred archers ; 

and reviewed them in the adjacent plain, without 
_ condeſcending to number or array the multitude 
of Greeks, By his preſence, the blockade was 
raiſed both by ſea and land; the flying ſquadrons 
of Bajazet were driven to a more reſpectful dif. 
tance ; and ſeveral caſtles in Europe and Aſia 
were ſtormed by the emperor and the marſhal, 
who fought with equal valour by each other's 
ſide. But the Ottomans ſoon returned with an 
encreaſe of numbers; and the intrepid Bouci- 
cault, after a year's ſtruggle, reſolved to evacuate 
2 country, which could no longer afford either 
pay or proviſions for his ſoldiers. The marſhal 
offered ta conduct Manuel to the French court, 
where he might ſolicit in perſon a ſupply of men 
and money ; and adviſed in the mean while, that, 
to extinguiſh all domeſtic diſcord, he ſhould leave 
his blind competitor on the throne. The pro- 
poſal was embraced : the prince of Selybria was 
introduced to the capital ; and ſuch was the public 
miſery, that the lot of the exile ſeemed more for- 
tunate than that of the ſovereign, Inſtead of 
applauding the ſucceſs of his vaſſal, the Turkiſh 


6 Memoirs du bon Neſpre Jean le Maingre, dit Boucicault, 
Margchal de France, partie it, c. zow35- 
| 9 ſultan 
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| CHAP.” Keke claimed the city as His own; and on the 
— refuſal of the emperor John, Conftantinople was 


- 


, 


more cloſely prefſed by the calamities of war and 
famine. Againſt fuch an enemy, prayers and 
_ refiſtance were alike unavailing; and the ſavage 
would have devoured” his prey, if, in the fatal 
moment; he had not been overthrown by another 
favage Trronger than himſelf.” By the victory of 
Timour or 'Tamerlarſe, the fall of Conſtantinople 
was delayed about fifty years; and this important, 
though accidental, ſervice may juſtly introduce 
tlie * 11 Sr * * gar 1 peed 
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